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IN MEMORY OF 
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Bom in Dresden, N. Y., August 11, 1833. 
Died at Dobbs Ferry, N. V., July 21, 1899. 
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THE BIBLE A BOOK OF MYTHS. 


BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 
FIFTH PAPER. 


HAT the Bible is a book of myths 
would seem to be evident when 
it has been shown that the gods of 
the Bible, including its patriarchs, 
prophets, kings, apostles, etc., were 
variants in name and character of still 
more ancient pagan myths, or nature- 
stories. One of the strongest of these 
evidences is to be found in the fact 
that Elohim (the gods, not “ God”) 
and Jhvh (the Lord, capitalized) and 
adonai (the lords, not capitalized and 
rendered incorrectly “the lord”) were 
all mythical characters of pre-Israelite 
or pagan origin. 

Having previously, on several occa- 
sions, set out in this magazine my in- 
terpretation of these names and char- 
acters, | will here bring in corroborative 
evidence as contained in the writings 
of scholars of recognized ability and 
special education in archzeology, com- 
parative mythology and biblical and 
other ancient literature. 


THE GODS OF THE BIBLE. 


That the Bible is not strictly mono- 
theistic, nor was the Jewish religion, 
I have heretofore contended. In cor- 
roboration of this view, read the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

From The Christ Myth, by i Arthur 
Drews, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Techn. Hochschule, of Karls- 
ruhe, Germany; 3rd (English) edition, 
pp. 95-56: We are accustomed to 


look upon the Jewish religion as strictly 
monotheistic. In truth if never was 
[my italic], even in the Mosaic times, 
until after the return from exile. And 
this is clear, in spite of the trouble 
which the composers of the so-called 
historic books of the Old Testament 
have taken to work up the traditions 
in a monotheistic sense and to obliter- 
ate the traces of the early Jewish poly- 
theism, by transforming the ancient 
gods into patriarchs, heroes, angels 
and servants of Jahwe [Jhvh]. It was 
not entirely Babylonian, Persian and 
Greek opinions which influenced Ju- 
daism in a polytheistic direction ; from 
the beginning, besides the theory of 
one God, emphasized by the priest- 
hood and official world, there existed 
a belief in other gods. This constantly 
received fresh nourishment from for- 
eign influences, and it appears to have 
been chiefly cultivated in the secret 
societies. On the descent of the Israel- 
ites into Canaan, each tribe brought 
with it its special god, under whose 
specific guidance it believed its deeds 
were accomplished. By the reforms 
of the Prophets, these gods were sup- 
pressed; but the higher grew the re- 
gard for Jahwe [Jhvh] (apparently the 
god of the tribe of Judah), and the 
further he was in consequence with- 
drawn from the world to an unap- 
proachable distance, the more strongly 
the remembrance of the ancient gods 
again arose and assumed the form of 
the recognition of divine intermediate 
beings, the so-called ‘Sons of God.’ 
In these the longing for the direct 
presence and visible representation of 
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of God sought expression. Such ap- 
pears to have been the ‘Presence’ or 
‘Angel of God, with whom Jacob 
wrestled in the desert (Gen. xxx:24), 
who led the Israelites out of Egypt and 
went before them as a pillar of fame 
(Num. xx:16; Ex. xlii:21), who fought 
against their enemies, drove the Ca- 
naanites from their homes (Ex. xxx: I 4; 
| Sam. v:23), held intercourse with 
the prophets Elijah and Ezekiel (! 
Kings i:3; Ezek. xliii:5), and stood by 
the people of Jahwe in every difficulty 
(Isa. lxiii:9). He is also called the 
‘King’ (Melech), or ‘Son’ of Jahwe 
(Psa. ii), and thus exactly resembles the 
Babylonian Marduk [my italic], the Per- 
sian Mithros, the Phoenician Hercules 
or Moloch, the first-born son of God 
( Protogonos), who also appeared 
among the Orphics under the name 
of Phanes (i e., Countenance), who 
wrestles with Zeus at Olympia as 
Jacob with Jahwe, and, like him, dis- 
locates his hip in the struggle with 
Hippokoon [the zodiacal sign, Sagitta- 
nus, the horseman]. In the rabbinic 
theology he is compared with the mys- 
tic Metatron, a being related to the 
Logos, ‘the Prince of the Presence,’ 
‘Leader of Angels, ‘Lord of Lords,’ 
‘King of Kings, ‘Commencement of 
the Way of God’ [Taurus, the, then, 
first sign of the zodiac, the way or 
path of the sun throughout the year]. 
He was also called the ‘Protector,’ 
‘Sentinel’ and ‘Advocate’ of Israel, 
who lays petitions before God, and ‘in 
whom is the name of the Lord.’ Thus 
he is identical with that Angel prom- 
ised in the second Book of Moses, in 
whom also is the name of Jahwe, who 
was to lead Israel to victory over the 
Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Canaan- 
ites, Hivites, and Jebusites (Ex. xxiii: 
20). But he, again, is no other than 
Joshua, who was said to have over- 
thrown these nations with Jahwe's aid 


(Jos. xxii:11). But Joshua himself is 


apparently an ancient Ephraimitic god 
of the Sun and Fruitfulness, who stood 
in close relation to the Feast of the 
Pasch and to the custom of circumci- 


sion (Jos. v:3—10).” 


Prof. Drews adds in a footnote on 
page 56, this paragraph: 


“The unhistorical ature of Joshua is 
admitted also by Stade. Stade counts him 
an Ephraimitic myth, recalling to mind in 
so doing that the Samaritans possessed an 
apocryphal book of the same name in place 
of our Book of Joshua (Gesch. d. Volkes 
Israel). The Samaritan Book of Joshua 
(Chronicum Samaritanum, published 1848) 
was written in Arabic during the thirteenth 
century in Egypt, and is based upon an 
old work composed in the third century 
B. C. containing stories which in part do 
not appear in our Book of Joshua.” 


Now, note particularly what Prof. 
Drews has to say of the mythic Jesus, 
a name which is admitted to be the 
same as Joshua by those who believe 
that the New Testament Jesus was a 
man and not a myth. (See C. L. Ab- 
bott's articles in The Review.) On 
page 57 of his Christ Myth, the pro- 
fessor says: 


“Now, many signs speak in favor 
of the fact that Joshua or Jesus was the 
name under which the expected Mes- 
siah was honored in certain Jewish 
sects.” 


And on page 58, he continues thus: 


„Jesus was a name given, as will be 
still more clearly shown, not only to 
the high priest of Zechariah and to the 
successor of Moses, both of whom 
were said to have led Israel back into 
its ancient home, both having a de- 
cidedly Messianic character. The name 
in ancient times also belonged to the 
Health-bringer and Patron of the Phy- 
sician—namely, Jasios or Jason, the 
pupil of Chiron skilled in healing— 
who in general shows a remarkable 
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resemblance to the Christian Redeem- 
Consider, also, the significant fact 
that three times at decisive turning- 
points in the history of the Israelites 
a Joshua appears who leads his peo- 
ple into their promised home, into 
Canaan and Jerusalem, into the king- 
dom of God-—-the ‘New Jerusalem.’ 
Now, as Epiphanius remarks in his 
History of the Heretics, Jesus bears in 
the Hebrew language the same mean- 
ing as curator, [herapeutes—-that is, 
physician and curer. But the Thera- 
peutes and Essenes regardea them- 
selves as physicians, and, above all, 
physicians of the soul. It is accord- 
ingly by no means improbable that 
they too honored the god of their sect 
under this name.” 


Again, on page 62, the Professor, 
referring to opinions of Robertson ex- 
pressed in his Short History of Chris- 
tianity, approvingly remarks: 


“ According to this, Jesus (Joshua) 
was originally a divinity, a mediator 
and god of healing of those pre-Chris- 
tian Jewish sectaries [the Nazarites, 
Therapeutes, Essenes], with reference 
to whom we are obliged to describe 
the Judaism of the time—as regards 
certain of its tendencies, that is—-as a 
syncretic religion. ‘The Revelation 
of John’ also appears to bea Christian 
redaction of an original Jewish work 
which in all likelihood belonged to a 
pre-Christian cult of Jesus. The god 
Jesus which appears in it has nothing 
to do with the Christian Jesus. More- 
over, its [Revelation’s] whole range of 
ideas is so foreign even to ancient Ju- 
daism that it can be explained only by 
the influence of heathen religions upon 
the Jewish.” (See also Gunkel and 
Robertson's Pagan Christs.) lt is ex- 
actly the same with the so-called Doc- 
trine of the Twelve Apostles.’ This 
too displays a Jewish foundation, and 
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speaks of a Jesus in the context of the 
words of the supper, who is in nowise 
the same as the Christian Redeemer. 
It is comprehensible that the later 
Christians did all they could in order 
to draw the veil of forgetfulness over 
these things. Nevertheless, Smith has 
succeeded in his book, The Pre-Chris- 
tian Jesus, in showing clear evidences 
in the New Testament of a cult of an 
old god Jesus. . . . Now we 
know from the Gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles that it was not only the 
disciples of the Jesus of the Gospels, 
but also others even in his lifetime 
(i e., even in the first commencement 
of the Christian propaganda), healed 
diseases and drove out evil spirits in 
the name of Jesus. From this it is to 
be concluded that the magic of names 
was associated from old with the con- 
ception of a divine healer and pro- 
tector, and that Jesus, like Marduk, 
was a name for this god of healing. 
(Luke ix:49, x:17; Acts iii:16; James 
v:l4 sq.) For more details regarding 
name magic, see W. Heitmuller, /m 
Namen Jesu. . The supersti- 
tion regarding names, the belief in the 
magic power attributed to the name of 
the divine being, as well as the belief 
in star-gods and astral mythology, 
which is characteristic of Mandaism, 
all have Babylon as their home. 


In this series of articles and else- 
where I have contended that Jesus was 
a personifcation of nature, the course 
of the year, objectified by the symbol- 
ism of the sun in its annual [appar- 
ent] course along the path called the 
zodiac and its southern and northern 
declinations in the halves of the year. 
Prof. Drews, in the book above quoted 
from, on pages 64 and 65, writing of 
“The Sufferings of the Messiah,” makes 
the following remarks corroborative of 
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this interpretation of Jesus as a nature- 
myth : 


“ This brings to mind the suffering, 
death -and resurrection of the gods of 
- Babylon and of the whole Nearer Asia; 
for example, Tammuz, Mithras, Attis, 
Melkart, and Adonis, Dionysis, the 
Cretan Zeus, and the tian Osiris. 
° Every year the forces of nature 
die away to reawaken to a new life 
only after a long period the [winter 
season.) The minds of all peoples 
used to be deeply moved by this oc- 
currence--—the death whether of nature 
as a whole beneath the influence of 
the cold of winter, or of vegetable 
growth upon it, as the fate of a fair 
young god whose death they deeply 


Bible was only one variant of the one 
original pagan mythic god, as I have 
contended, is supported by J. M. Rob- 
ertson, a high English authority, in his 
Pagan Christs, pp. 140 to 148, where 


he says: 


“It cannot be sufficiently insisted 
upon that it was only under Persian 
influence that Jahveh was separated 
from the gods of the other Semitic 
races—from Baal, Melkart, Moloch, 
Chemosh, etc., with whom hitherto he 
had been almost completely identified 
[ my italics]; that it was only through 
being worked upon by Helenistic civ- 
ilization that he became that ‘ uni 


OF THC 
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God, of whom we usually thin QINI 
hearing the name. The idea of a 
cial religious position of the Jew 


lamented and whose re-birth and re- 
surrection they greeted with unre- 
strained rejoicing. On this account 


from the earliest antiquity there was 
bound up with the celebration of this 
god an imitative mystery under the 
form of a ritualistic representation of 
his death and resurrection.” 

This ritualistic representation or 
dramatization included, very anciently, 
the sacrifice of a human being, but 
later, as civilization progressed, only a 
pretended human sacrifice. In refer- 
ence to this Drews says (p. 66): “ For 
example, the name of the high priest 
of Attis, being also Attis, that is, 
‘father, the sacrificial self-inflicted 
wound on the occasion of the great 
feast of the god (March 22nd to 27th 
[the spring equinox] ), and the sprink- 
ling with his blood of the picture of 
the god that then took place, makes 
us recognize still more plainly a later 
softening of an earlier custom of self- 
immolation. (Frazer, Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, i, iii, 20 sq.)” 

That the god Jhvh (Jehovah) of the 


people, the expression of which was 
Jahwe babe. translated Jehovah, or 
the Lord], above all belongs to those 
myths of religious history which one 
repeats to another without thought, 
but which science should finally put 
out of the way.” 

As I have often said, there are two 
Books in the Bible that are so thor- 
oughly pagan even now that they do 
not contain the names Elohim, God, or 
Jhvh, the Lord or Jehovah. These 
are the Song of Solomon, and Esther. 
In corroboration of this as regards the 
Book of Esther, “Jenson, says Prof. 
Drews, has pointed out in the Vienna 
Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes that the basis of the narrative 
of Esther is an opposition between the 
chief gods of Babylon and those of 
hostile Elam. According to this view 
under the names of Esther and Mor- 
decai [note the etymological similarity] 


are hidden the names of Istar, the 
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Babylonian goddess of fertility [Eve, 
the “ mother of all living,” and Mary, 
mother of Jesus], and Marduk, her 
gon and beloved [Adam, husband 
of Eve, and jesus, son of Maryl. At 
Babylon during the feast of the Sak- 
gees, under the names of the Elamite 
gods Vashti and Haman (Humman), 
they were put out of the way as repre- 
sentatives of the old or wintry part of 
the year [my italics] in order that they 
might rise up again under their real 
names and bring into the new year, or 
the summer half of the year.” And 
writing of the Jewish feast of Purim, 
in which was the custom of hanging 
upon a gibbet and burning a picture 
representing the evil Haman, which 
originally consisted, as in Babylon, in 
putting a real man to death, Professor 
Drews says : 

“ Here, too, then was seen not only 
a representative of Haman, but one 
also of Mordecai, a representative of 
the old as well as of the new year, 
who in essence was one and the same 


being [like Jesus, of the New Testa- 
ment crucifixion myth].” 

And that Jesus was this same god, 
Prof. Drews says, “In that account of 
the last events of the life of the Mes- 
siah, Jesus, the custom of the Jewish 
Purim feast passed through the minds 
of the Evangelists [rather, the authors 
of the Gospels]. They described Jesus 
as the Haman, Barabbas [Bar-abbas, 
bar, son, abbas, of the father——son of 
the father] as the Mordecai of the 
year.” And citing other instances of 
the son-father combination, he says 
that “in the same way the Phrygian 
Attis, whose name characterizes him- 


self as the father, was also honored 
as the ‘son’ beloved and spouse of 
Cybele, the mother goddess. He thus 
varied between a father god, the High 
King of Heaven, and the divine son 
of that god.” And as l have referred to 
the story of Adam and Eve as being 
a variant of the same myth, I will here 
note that this explains the peculiar ex- 
pression in the account of the crea- 
tion of man in the first chapter of 
Genesis where it is said that “male 
and female created he them, and called 
their name Adam ”—one name for 
both, or two characters under one 
name. 

That the “ patriarchs” of the Bible 
were really not human beings but 
gods I think can easily be learned by 
a thorough study of comparative myth- 
ology and the stories in the Bible about 
the patriarchs. In corroboration of 
this statement I will quote from The 
Christ Myth, page 77, in regard to 
Abraham being at a time previous to 
the adoption of the name Jhvh the 
god of the Hebrews. Prof. Drews 
says : 


“Abraham (the great father) is, 
however, only another name for Israel, 
‘the mighty god.’ [The professor had 
stated that the name Israel was an ap- 
pellation of the Hebrew deity.] This 
[Abraham] was the earliest designa- 
tion of the god of the Hebrews, until 
it was displaced by the name Jahwe 
[ Jhvh], being only employed hence- 
forth as the name of the people be- 
longing to him.” 

Explaining the use of the names of 
the patriarchs in the Bible as appar- 
ently those of human beings, Prof. 
Drews says: 
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“When, as civilization increased, 
human sacrifices were done away with 
in Israel, and with the development of 
monotheism the ancient gods were trans- 
formed into men [my italics], the story 
of Genesis xxii came into existence 
with the object of justifying ‘ histor- 
ically ` the change from human to ani- 
mal victims.” 


And the Josephs, both of the Old 
and the New Testaments, were origin- 
ally Israelitish gods or Messiahs. 
Winckler, in his Geschicte Israels, says 
that under the figure of the Joseph 
of the Old Testament, just as under 
that of Joshua, an Ephraimitic tribal 
god is concealed,’ and Joseph is, as 
Winckler says, “the heroic offspring 
of Baal of Garizin, an offshoot of the 
sun-god, to whom at the same time 
characteristics of Tammuz, the god of 
the Spring sun, are transferred. 


As confirming what I have said in 
previous articles of this series about 
the relationship of the names of the 
pagan and Hebrew deities to the signs 
of the zodiac, | will quote a few lines 
from Prof. Drews's book, pages 83-4, 
in which he says: 


“But the Ephraimitic Joshua, too, 
must have been a kind of Tammuz or 
Adonis. According to an 
ancient Arabian tradition, the mother 
of Joshua was called Mirzam (Mariam, 
Maria), as the mother of Jesus was, 
while the mother of Adonis bore the 
similar-sounding name of Myrrha. 

But what is above-all decisive, 
is that the son of the ‘Ploughman, 
Jephunneh, Caleb, (i e., the Dog) [in 
the constellation], stands by Joseph's 
side [ see astronomical maps of the con- 
stellations] as a hero of equal rank. 
His name points in the same way to 


the time of the summer solstice, when 
in the mouth of the lion [ constellation 
Leo] the dog-star (Sirius) rises, while 
his descent from Nun, the Fish or 
Aquarius, indicates Joshua as repre- 
senting the winter solstice (Numb. xiv). 
Just as Joshua belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim, to which according to the 
Blessing of Jacob the Fishes of the 
zodiac refer (Numb. xiii and Gen. xlix: 
9), so Caleb belonged to the tribe of 
Judah, which Jacob's blessing likened 
to a lion [Leo], and while the latter 
as Calub (Chelub) has Shunah for 
brother, that is, the sun descending 
into the kingdom of shadows (the 
Southern Hemisphere [winter season) 
(1 Chron. iv: II), in like manner Joshua 
represents the Spring sun rising out of 
the night of winter. They are thus 
both related to oneanother in the same 
way as the annual rise and decline of 
the sun [northern and southern decli- 
nations], and as, according to Baby- 
lonian ideas, are Tammuz and Nergal, 
who similarly typify the two halves of 
the year.” 
(To be continued.) 


@ The Humanitarian Proverbs written by the 
editor expressly for The Review from time 
to time during one year or more, have 
been collected into a booklet and bound 
in tasteful paper covers. The booklets are 
for sale at [0 cts. each, postpaid. New one 
year subscribers, who do not take any oth- 
er premium, may have a copy of it free. 
Added to the Proverbs is the page of 
“ Humanitarian Beatitudes in rhyme, pub- 
lished as a frontispiece to The Review for 


March, 1910. 


@ One way to aid The Review (and at the 
same time benefit yourself) is to buy the 
books and booklets advertised as for sale 
at this office. 
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CHRISTIAN FREETHINKERS. 


By W. F. JAMIESON. . 


HO has not heard it claimed by Free- 
thinkers, that if Christians became 
converted to Freethought Christianity itself 
would cease to exist, inasmuch as Free- 
thought and Christianity are incompatible ? 
Such have read history in vain. Some 
of the world's greatest minds were Chris- 
tian Freethinkers; yet it has been com- 
monly supposed, and lexicons have so de- 
fined, that a Freethinker is one who dis- 
cards revelation; an unbeliever; an infidel ; 
a skeptic.” But many Christians are free 
men; are thinkers; love liberty. Never- 
theless, they do not discard revelation; are 
not “unbelievers,” nor “ infidels,” nor 
skeptics.” It should be remembered that 
dictionaries define the common usage of 
language, which is not always accurate. 
This may explain the anomaly. Every 
Christian who believes in and practices 
free discussion is a Freethinker. He there- 
by admits the right of the “other side” to 
be heard, commits himself to free speech 
and free press. Believers” and unbe- 
lievers were united in founding the Amer- 
ican Republic on the basis of freedom and 
independence. In bygone ages Christians 
practiced the broad principle of debate, 
which invariably shows confidence in the 
principles professed. The early Christians 
had unbounded confidence in the truth of 
their teachings. During the first centuries 
they were always ready for discussion. 
Trench, in his great work on the Study of 
W ords, pithily states: 
“The historic fact that the church of 
Christ planted itself first in the haunts of 
learning and intelligence, did not 


shun discussion, feared not to encounter 
the wit and wisdom of this world, or to 


expose its claims to the searching examin- 
ation of educated men, but, on the con- 
trary, had its claims first recognized by 
them, and in the great cities of the world 
won first a complete triumph over all op- 
posing powers. 

When Christianity and the Roman Em- 
pire formed a union free discussion grad- 
ually died out, like the setting sun; the 
Dark Ages were ushered in; the torture- 
chamber supplanted speech; persecution 
prevailed over reason. The dawn came 
again. The bold, defiant Protestants, 400 
years ago, re-asserted their manhood 
through their their protests—really a de- 
mand for freedom of discussion. What- 
ever their errors may have been, and none 
of us are free from them, we owe the early 
Protestants a debt of gratitude for a large 
measure of the freedom we enjoy. Free- 
thinkers who imagine that we are not in- 
debted to the Protestant reformers for 
mental emancipation have not learned the 
lesson of liberty. A few centuries ago, 
John Milton, one of Christianity’s most 
gifted writers, was so sure that Christianity 
is true that he nobly exclaimed, “ Give me 
the liberty to know, to utter and to argue 
freely, according to conscience above all 
liberties.” 

That is it: “above all liberties "—free 
discussion! Robbed of that, of what value 
is a man's life? Without mental liberty 
is he not a slave indeed? Let truth and 
error grapple,” said Milton, “ whoever knew 
truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter.“ 


How can any man who wants liberty for 
himself oppose free discussion? As this 
great Christian, John Milton, said: 
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“Is it a fair course to assist truth, by ar- 
rogating to himself the only freedom of 
speech, and stopping the mouths of others 
equally gifted? There is no learned 
man but will confess he hath much profited 
by reading controversies, his senses awak- 
ened, his judgment sharpened, and the 
truth which he holds more firmly estab- 
lished. If then it be profitable for him to 
read, why should it not at least be toler- 
able and free for his adversary to write? 
In logic they teach that contraries laid to- 
gether more evidently appear: it follows, 
then, that all controversy being permitted, 
falsehood will appear more false, and truth 
the more true. l| earnestly beseech 
all lovers of truth not to cry out that the 
church is thrown into confusion by that 
freedom of discussion which is granted to 
the schools, and ought certainly to be re- 
fused to no believer, since we are ordered 
to prove all things, and since the daily 
progress of the light of truth is productive 
far less of disturbance to the church, than 
illumination and edification. — e 
How much consequence to the Christian 
religion is the liberty not only of winnow- 
ing and sifting every doctrine, but also of 
thinking and even writing respecting it. 
Without this liberty there is neither 
religion nor gospel-—force alone prevails, 
by which it is disgraceful for the Christian 
religion to be supported. Without this 
iberty, we are still enslaved ; not, indeed, 
as formerly, under the divine law, but, 
what is worst of all, under the law of man, 
or, to speak more truly, under a barbarous 
tyranny.” 


Says A. J. St. John, one of the biograph- 


ers of Milton: 


“Who but must love him—who but must 
in spirit, embrace him with tears of pleas- 
ure, when soaring, in the fervor of his elo- 
quence, to a height of grandeur never sur- 
passed by man, he pours forth his noblest 
sentiments in defense of freedom. 
He directed the ‘lightnings of his genius 
against the oppressors of mankind. . . . 
In all he wrote he had a view to the pub- 
lic good.” 


Glorious John Milton! Blind, but clear- 
seeing, he blazed the way, generations ago, 
for liberty in America. Had England lis- 
tened to the wisdom of John Milton, she 
would have been a republic today. It was 
such Christian writers that helped to free 


the human mind. If their principles per- 
meated the Christian denominations, the 
church would be comparatively free, liberal, 
humanitarian. 


Said the late Peter Eckler, a Freethought 
publisher: 


“ Protestantism, following the logical re- 
sult of its doctrines, has in its turn given 
birth to anew and beneficent organization, 
which is called Rationalism ; and this fairest, 
noblest creation of the brain, disclaiming 
persecution and cruelty, seeks, with the 
peaceful weapons of reason and philoso- 
phy, to free the human mind from the ig- 
noble trammels forged by faith—from the 
hideous superstitions engendered by fear. 
It pleads for liberty, for justice, and for 
humanity. It strives for knowledge, for 
equality, and for happiness.” 


Had Protestantism been true to its “ right 
of private judgment,” every school-house 
and church would have resounded with 
regular debates of all questions. Such 
Christian freethinkers as Rev. Chas. Buck, 
author of Buck’s Theological Dictionary, 
wrote: 


Religious disputation is the agitation 
of any religious question in order to ob- 
tain clear and adequate ideas of it. The 
propriety of religious disputation or con- 
troversial divinity has been a matter of 
doubt with many. Some artfully decry it 
in order to destroy free inquiry. Some 
hate it because they do not like to be con- 
tradicted. The propriety of it, 
however, will appear if we consider that 
every article is denied by some, and can 
not well be believed without examination 
by any. Religion empowers us to investi- 
gate, debate and controvert each article, in 
order to ascertain the evidence of its 
truth.” 


Bishop Watson, Thomas Paine's great 
Christian antagonist, did not hesitate to 
proclaim: 

“ Whosoever is afraid of submitting any 
question, civil or religious, to the test of 
free discussion seems to me to be more in 
love with his own opinion than with the 
truth.” 

Oh, that all churches were saturated 
with Bishop Watson's broad, liberal spirit! 
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For that learned Christian, Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff, said : 


“It would give me much uneasiness to 
be reputed as an enemy of free inquiry in 
religious matters, or as capable of being 
animated into any degree of personal ma- 
levolence against those who differ from 
me in opinion. On the contrary, I look 
upon the right of private judgment, in 
every concern respecting God and our- 
selves, as superior to the control of human 
authority.” 


That is the language of one of nature's 
noblemen—a loyal disciple of truth. Does 
it not show that in all societies there are 
individuals with hospitable minds? They 
unreservedly trust truth, and the free dis- 
cussion that always leads the way to truth. 
Such splendid thinkers evince no dread of 
doubt. The Bishop of Llandaff clearly 
perceived this 

“Let the followers of Mahomet, and the 
zealots of the church of Rome, support 
heir several religious systems by damp- 
ing every effort of the human intellect to 
pry into the foundations of their faith; but 
never can it become a Christian to be 
afraid of being asked ‘a reason for the 
faith that is in him’; nor a Protestant, to 
be studious of enveloping his religion in 
mystery and ignorance.” 


In other words, never can it become a 
Christian to avoid, or try to suppress, the 
“other side” of any question. What a 
manly confidence in the triumph of truth 
all clergymen would show if they could 
courageously say with Rev. Dr. R. C. Storrs: 
“I never was afraid of discussion. We 
can better get at the roots of things.” 


Speaking of the Christian church in gen- 
eral, Elder D. R. Lucas declared: 


“I do not believe a single debate has 
ever been held, when there was anything 
like equal talent engaged on each side, 
that did not result in good. It is our only 
hope as a people, in the great conflict, and 
whenever we cease to be an aggressive, 
agitating, investigating, and debating peo- 
ple our mission. is ended.” l 


Whatever is false in any system must 
pass away, though today it receive the 
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plaudits of millions—only reality will en- 
dure. lf freedom of speech, which is the 
breath that has kept alive the flame of lib- 
erty, shall crown Christianity with the 
triple garland of truth, liberty, fraternity, 
then all humanity should acknowledge its 
right to wear this triumphal wreath. . If 
truth is on the other side, every Christian 
should proudly say, “I pay my homage to 
truth!” It is a debater’s duty to acknowl- 
edge a fact against his own side of a ques- 
tion, and to fully, fairly state his opponent's 
positions. Truth itself requires it. Some- 
one has truly observed that “a half truth 
is a whole lie.” 


If, as Dr. Young said, “Every author 
lives or dies by his own pen, and that the 
unerring sentence of time assigns its proper 
rank to every composition and to every 
criticism, which it preserves from oblivion,’ 
is it not equally true that every religion 
and every philosophy which cannot endure 
the test of free discussion has its days 
numbered? Was not Sir W. Drummond 
right? ‘Philosophy, wisdom and liberty 
support each other. He who will not 
reason is a bigot; he who cannot is a fool; 
and he who dare not is a slave.” 


Pentwater, Mich., June, 1911. 
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THE SURPASSING MYSTERY 
OF PERSONALITY. 


BY EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN. 


OW that strictly scientific methods, 
those in hourly use in all of the great 
standard sciences, are applied to researches 
in the majestic science, mentonomy, the 
deep-seated mystery of personality has be- 
come deeper and wider than before. In 
the present state of mentology, students 
are all at sea as to the nature of the hu- 
man personality —the mind within man. 
All that can be done now is to study with 
critical care and assiduity the phenomena 
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and activities of mind under all conditions, 
whether in health or disease, secure data, 
and then attempt to formulate hypotheses. 


So intense is the disappointment at not 
being able to detect a trace of fact as to 
the nature of the human mentality that one 
not a true investigator might well be dis- 
couraged. But chagrin and discomfiture 
have not appeared, the exploration is now 
being maintained with all the earnestness 
of search for the poles of the earth amid 
sinister and forbidding wastes of snow and 
ice. 

So far as humans are concerned, the 
center of the universe for each lies within 
the personality. If the universe, composed 
of space and matter, has infinite dimen- 
sions, then an eye anywhere occupies the 
center. Assume a diameter for the uni- 
verse, say of fifty quadrillion miles, then 
this magnitude is practically infinite to any 
human mentality, even that of any one of 

the world’s mighty mathematicians, trained 
to think with persistent continuity, yet to- 
tally unable to think of personality, of 

mind. Thus any mathematician can weigh 

the sun and stars, but cannot think how 
he is able to take up a pencil or pen. The 
astonishing fact stands out: we cannot 
think of any mental entity. We cannot 
even think of our own selves. Really, all 
the sentences here being written are in- 


volved in obscurity. Thus the sentence, 


“We cannot think of ourselves,” cannot 
be explained. We know nothing of our 
own mysterious self, person, personality, 
mind, mentality or the entity within—the 
life and mind. For we cannot establish 
thoughts of mind and life. The terms, 
“we,” “our own,” are beset with obscurity. 
We cannot discover ourselves. One can 
not discover self, yet it is rigidly main- 
tained by some mentonomists that we can 
hold an argument with selves, ourselves, 
with our personality. The reader will ob- 
serve the word our here; but this implies 
ownership. “It took him a minute to make 
up his mind,” is a common expression, but 
the ablest mentonomist cannot explain it, 
nor can he decide if the expression is cor- 
tect. Who made up whose mind? Who 
is owner, and what does he own? No 
doubt something could be done if we could 
find where to begin. If we could secure 
one hint, or faint suggestion, as to what 


the personality within really is like, then 
this could be followed and it might lead 
to some discovery. If not, then the nature 
of the human personality is unknowable. 
I dislike to use the word unknowable, es- 
pecially when standing before the impos- 
ing facade of the temple of modern math- 
ematics, the master science. 


In the study of nature, in the formulation 
of a set and fixed science, there is always 
some unguarded place, a vulnerable point 
opening to an avenue of research; but 
none has been found in this seemingly im- 
penetrable science, the science of the 
mind. We cannot form even a theory of 
what mind is. It is so absolutely unlike 
matter, or any of its known properties, that 
it is unthinkable. The throne-room of the 
personality is in the brain; but only a 
fraction of the brain is the seat of mind. 
Mind functions in tissue, and this process 
is the mystic personality. This word func- 
tioning always creeps in although inexplic- 
able, unless the mind is capable of activat- 
ing outside of a brain. When mind enters 
and sets up a succession of thoughts, then 
the word functioning is admissable. This 
is an obscure way of saying that a person- 
ality can exist and manifest outside of the 
human brain and system of nerves. And 
the literature making this assertion is in- 
creasing all over the world by leaps and 
bounds. This is a striking mentological 
fact in itself. Since the art of writing ap- 
peared, the human personality has not 
been held in such high importance as at 
present. And its study is inextricably in- 
volved in physical sciences as well as men- 
tal. When a person is engaged in an ar- 
gument with another part or division of 
itself, the fact is known, but with whom is 
the original self conversing ? 


Sub- and super-minds are untenable. 


subliminal and subconscious, likewise. An 


entity, a person conversing with another, 
in another part of the brain, or the speaker 
in one lobe of the brain speaking to an- 
other in the other lobe, is not probable, 
for half of the brain is supposed to be 
quiesent. A hyper-mind manifesting to 
the ordinary working mind does not clarify 
this problem. A duality of the reasoning 
faculty may be offered as an explanation; 
but two personalities would seem to be re- 
quired. Go reason with yourself, is a re- 
condite expression. He was actually be- 
side himself is a common assertion; but 
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who will arise and explain it. Mental du- 
ality is implied in all these expressions, 
wounded my hand; I injured my mind; 
are two statements totally beyond hope of 
explanation in the present state of men- 
tonomy. The human mind is marvellously 
complex, intricate and elaborate, beyond 
its own powers of imagination. The emo- 
tions alone are great enough to be com- 
bined into a person. The emotional phases 
of mind are more intricate, delicate and 
refined than are the infinite variations in 
hues and tints in the solar spectrum. 


What may be said of a dominant idea ? 
A dominating thought, or series of thoughts, 
present cases of most formidable power in 
a personality at times. This force is act- 
ually able to overcome the strongest will; 
that is, the mind will dwell upon one sub- 
ject for hours and days; one persistent idea 
no matter how unwelcome, in defiance of 
the thunders of the central will against it. 
The thought-train may be displeasing in 
the extreme to the personality, yet the will 
is helpless, to cast out, escape or still the 
mental tempest. Then the brain as an in- 
strument of manifestation of the very self, 
the apparently real person, when the mind 
goes racing seems to be in the clutch of an 
external mental entity stronger than the 
governing will. For the dominant thought 
force is one of the inscrutable enigmas en- 
countered by the highest research in men- 
tonomy. No words in any language 
known, can describe a human personality. 
Sanskrit roots and Greek and Latin 
branches are useless. This because the 
ancients knew no more than we moderns 
of the mind. Suppose one fact should be 
discovered of the nature of mind: then a 
new word would be necessary to name it. 
Self, personality, ego, will, emotion, reason, 
consciousness, thought, mind, I, myself, my 
mind, are all words whose meanings are as 
completely unknown as is the immeasur- 
able distance of Canopus and Polaris. If 
even a tentative mentonomy could be set 
up, some help would be had; but how can 
this be when mind is unable to think of 
mind? What is personified? Is an infinite 
number of assembled thoughts a person- 
ality? Mystery deepens, for the word per- 
sona is Latin for the English word mask. 
Well selected indeed, for at present the 
human personality is hidden behind a veil 
absolutely impenetrable. 


Lowe Observatory, Mount Lowe, Cal., 
Apiil 13, 1911. 
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PSYCHIC RESEARCHES OF A 
RATIONALIS T. 
BY CEO. c. BARTLETT. 


E LEFT San Francisco on the steam- 
er MacGregor, February 2, 1874. 
en route for Melbourne, Australia. Our 
first stop was at Honolulu, where we 
landed late at night on February 11. The 
flowers were remarkably fragrant along 
the drive to the hotel, and a pleasant con- 
trast to the odor of salt water, which we 
had been inhaling for the last nine days. 
As our schedule time gave us only one 
day in Honolulu, we arose early the next 
moming to improve our opportunity of 
seeing the city. The picture from our win- 
dow was most delightful, and it seemed 
for the moment that we had been dropped 
in the midst of the Garden of Eden, so 
beautiful were the flowers, trees and shrub- 
bery. 

After a tropical breakfast of fruit and 
fish, we started on a drive to the Palla. 
The views along the way were fine, and as 
we ascended the hill of the Palla, we 
found the scenery equal to that of Switzer- 


land. 


We arrived at Melbourne, Aus., via 
Sydney, March 13, 1874. It seemed to us 
the “jumping-off place —the antipodes. 
We were ten thousand miles from home, 
strangers in a strange land, not knowing 
an individual, and without a letter of intro- 
duction! I thought, “Can Foster give se- 
ances to these strangers which will be as 
satisfactory as to the people at home? 
Will their supposed spirit friends come as 
freely and answer questions as correctly? 
Will these startling phenomena come and 
astonish people here as in the States? 


We found pleasant apartments at the 
Old White Hart Hotel, and as we had no 


machinery to arrange, we were ready for 
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business at once; but how to procure it 
coming as we did unheralded? We felt 
sure that to interest the press was the first 
step to be taken, so I started at once for 
the newspaper ofhces. The newspapers 
had impressed us as fine specimens of 
journalism ; the editorials showing marked 
ability. Any city might be proud of a pa- 
per like the Australasian. | consulted with 
Mr. Neal, who was accredited as being the 
best writer on that paper, and found him 
as cold as an iceberg; a deep thinker and 
a profound student, but not especially in- 
terested in Spiritualism. He had not heard 
of Mr. Foster, but after I had shown him 
some newspaper notices and we had dis- 


cussed the question very thoroughly, he 


finally consented to attend aseance. From 
this conversation | was sure he did not 
think that the readers of the Australasian 
would be very much interested in articles 
on the subject of Spiritualism. | went from 
there to the Melbourne Age and several 
other newspaper offices, with about the 
game experience and results. I arranged 
for a seance at two o'clock on the third 
day after our arrival, to be given to repre- 
sentatives of the leading papers of Mel- 
bourne. 
gentlemen to arrive, | felt somewhat nerv- 
ous, for they were unusually skeptical, and 
I felt assured by their manner that they 
would make no excuse for failure; and 
if Mr. Foster did not strike them as with a 
thunderbolt, we should be crushed at the 
start. Never did Mr. Foster give a sitting 
to a more unsympathetic company. If 
there had been a dynamite explosion in the 
rooms, | do not think they would have 
given an extra wink. Foster worked hard, 
and after a seance of several hours the 
men departed, leaving us chilled with their 
cold politeness. We discussed the seance 
and were in doubt whether it would prove 
to them a failure or a success. Some ex- 
ceptionally fine tests were given, but they 
seemed to make so little impression that 
we could not but feel disappointed. We 
must patiently wait for the morning papers. 


As the time approached for the 


We were however pleased with the result. 
The articles which appeared the next 
morning were serious and well written, 
and we were gratified that they did not 
consider it necessary to make fun of that 
which they could not explain. 


The following article by Mr. Syme, editor 
of the Melbourne Age, is a fair sample of 
the many able ones which appeared in the 
Melbourne press: 


AN HOUR WITH A MEDIUM. 


Ask not to what doctors | apply, 

Sworn to no master, of no sect am I; 

As drives the storm, at any door | abe: 

And house with Montague now, or now 
with Locke. 


I have always accustomed myself to look 
upon these four lines of Pope as giving a 
tolerably fair representation of my general 
condition of mind when brought into con- 
tact with any of the metaphysical contro- 
versaries of the day. If it is inconsistent 
with the idea of stability and steadfastness, 
itis at any rate suggestive of perfect freedom 
from prepossession, partiality, prejudice or 
bias. And to this extent I think that I may 
plead it as a justification for the task of 
inquiring into the pretensions of Spiritual- 
ism. I had never taken part at a seance, 
and had never even had the patience to 
wait upon a table till it rapped. Gallio 
careth for none of these things, is the feel- 
ing that instinctively takes hold of me at the 
approach of subjects that I feel to be hope- 
lessly inaccessible to the ordinary processes 
of reason and intelligence. But at the in- 
vilation of my friend, whom I shall call 
Scrutator for the rest of the narrative, and 
who had arranged for a private interview 
or exhibition by the kindness of Mr. F oster, 
I roused myself from my natural incuriosity 
and went to that gentleman's residence on 
Saturday evening, where I witnessed the 
experiments that | now propose to recount, 
as nearly as possible as they happened. A 
well-known clergyman was to have accom- 
panied us, but something or other pre- 
vented him from keeping his appointment. 

hen we arrived at Mr. Foster's door, I 
and Scrutator, the first thing that struck us 
was the announcement of his name on the 
brass-plate—" Mr. Foster, Medium.” Here 
we were at once in the presence of the 
first novelty—mediumship reduced, or ele- 
vated, to a profession. “Literally a dealer 
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in spirits,” I said, “a telegraphist, who will 
send a message to your grandmother in 
Hades for a less sum than you would have 
to pay to communicate with your friend in 


London or Paris.” 


Are these commodities 

To be imported from the skies. 
And vended here among the rabble 
For staple goods and warrantable ? 


Scrutator made no reply, being one of 
Carlyle’s monosyllabic men, but Í suspect 
he was beginning to realize Gulliver's feel- 
ings on his first introduction to the isle of 
Glubbdubdrib where his Highness the 
Governor ordered him to call up whatever 
persons he chose to name among all the 
dead from the beginning of the world, and 
command them to answer any questions 
he should think fit to ask. His silence was 
not broken till we were ushered into the 
sitting-room by Mr. Fosters agent, who 
told usthat that gentleman was somewhere 
on the premises, and would shortly attend 
upon us. We had time to make a few ob- 
servations before he entered. The room 
was a small one, and so was the parlor 
separated from it by the passage, in which 
the operations took place. Both were 
lighted up by gasaliers from the center of 
the ceiling, and the doors of both were 
open. The table was strewed with books 
more or less relating to Spiritualism, and | 
had just begun to look into a short biograph- 
ic notice of Mr. Foster when that gentleman 
appeared at the door with a heavily-loaded 
pipe at his lips. Scrutator had made his 
acquaintance before. I had not, and when 
I was introduced as the friend of Scrutator, 
no name was mentioned. Mr. Foster re- 
ceived us apparently without any of the 
showman in his manner, and resuming his 
smoke entered freely into conversation. 
He was disappointed with Melbourne from 
a medium point of view, and was surprised 
at the comparative lack of interest shown 
in spiritualistic inquiries. “In San Fran- 
cisco there were a hundred professional 
mediums at least, and in New York there 
might be a thousand. Throughout the 
States the organization is as complete as 
that of any other established form of faith.” 
A question of faith Mr. Foster said he did 
not regard it. I am simply endowed with 
a peculiar power. You may cal] it clair- 
voyance, or clairaudience, or anything you 
please. I know this, but I know nothing 
more. | do not desire to proselytize, or to 
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propagate a creed, for I have not formu- 
lated my consciousness into a creed for 
myself.” “What is the result of the power 
as far as your consciousness is concerned ? 
What is it that you do, or think you do?“ 
“I hold direct personal communications 
with the spirits of the dead. l don't say 
with all spirits, but with those with whom 
lam en rapport. l literally and actually 
know what they say to me,” he added, in 
reply to a gesture of incredulity from Scru- 
tator. “ That is to say, you believe you do ?” 
Í interrupted. “But do you know what 
the act of belief in the popular sense pre- 
figures? Montaigne’s classification repre- 
sents the ordinary believer—I am a reader 
of Montaigne,” he interjected. “‘ Most 
people believe that they believe, not know- 
ing what it is to believe, I continued. 
“That is Montaigne’s description, you 
know. Dr. Cairns, for instance, believes 
that he believes in the miraculous conver- 
sion of water into wine. Bishop Gould, 
just before him, believes that he believes 
in the transformation of the sacramental 
wine into blood; but you wouldn't class 
the mental operation in their case with 
mine, I said. “For instance, when I say 
that I believe that table is there before me.” 
“My belief is your belief,” he replied. “| 
am intellectually convinced in what | be- 
lieve, because | hear and see the objects | 
believe in, just as you see that table.” 1 
referred to the alleged manifestations 
which took place a week or two ago at 
Sandhurst. A lock of hair, among other 
things, said to be brought out of a grave, 
and placed upon the operating table. Do 
you believe that?” “I do not believe it 
in the same sense that I believe in what | 
experience myself. I should require to see 
the lock of hair coming through the win- 
dow, or down that chimney yonder, and 
placed upon the table, before l could be- 
lieve it. But observe (he went on), I don't 
say it didn't happen or couldn't happen 
don't know what may happen tomorrow, 
what new discovery might be made in 
physics in the next hour. Morse couldn't 
get anybody to believe that he could, by 
means of the little instrument he made, 
send a message from New York to Wash- 
ington in a few minutes. I can't explain 
what the power is, but I know by proofs 
that my reason assents to that I possess it, 
or that it possesses me, and therefore | 
don't think it is right or philosophical to 
doubt a thing because | can't tell what it 
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is. l thought of the answer that Hudibras 
got from the necromancer, Sidrophel : 


Qyoth Sidrophel, it is no part 

Of prudence to cry down an art, 
And what it may perform deny, 
Because you understand not why. 


The conversation was carried on for a 
little time longer, during which we dis- 
cussed the various theories that had been 
hazarded in explanation of the phenomena 
of Spiritualism, second-sight, mesmerism, 
unconscious cerebration, and so on. Mr. 
Foster was of course familiar with them 
all, but he disclaimed anything more than 
a mere theoretical knowledge of them. 
Mesmerism he considered to be quite in- 
adequate to account for the things done, 
such as levitation of heavy bodies: and 
unconscious cerebration he could not un- 
derstand, for “how is it possible that | 
could think your thoughts when your 
thoughts do not exist as thoughts to your- 
self? A thought is inconceivable apart 
from consciousness. A thought is the re- 
sult of vibration or motion in the cells of 
your brain; and you say that that vibra- 
tion has been communicated to mine, and 
so Í think or perceive what your are think- 
ing or -perceiving. But how can that be 
said to happen before vibration in your 
brain takes place? Is thinking an indolent 
process as well as an active one, an uncon- 
scious process as well as a conscious one?“ 
“ You look upon Spiritualism as you look 
upon mesmerism or phrenology, | suppose, 
as the opening of a new chapter in the 
study of the human m nd, in psychology, 
in fact a first step, not a final discovery ; 
a means, not an end.” “Precisely,” he re- 
plied, “as disclosing the germs of a con- 
nection between mind in its mortal and 
mind in its immortal stage or condition.” 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the con- 
versation any further. It is very clear that 
Mr. Foster's confidence in his own powers 
was not a mere passive belief, but a strong, 
rational, | may almost say rationalistic, con- 
viction. He had reasoned himself into it, 
from the ample evidence that had been 
supplied to his senses; and | could not 
help recalling Lord Amberly's remark, in 
the current number of the Fortnightly Re- 
view, that at any rate the spiritualist of Mr. 
Foster's type has stronger ground for his 
creed, if it can be called one, than most 
other creedalists have for theirs. But in 
spite of the preparation which | had under- 


gone, | confess that I rose on Mr. Foster's 
hint to go into the parlor opposite, where 
the performances were about to take place, 
with my native disposition to resist any. 
impressions from the supernatural com- 
pletely uncowed. |l had very much the 
feeling prefigured in Horace's verse 


“ Qyodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredu- 
lus odi,” 


and when | took my seat at the large oval 
table, it was in anything but a mood to be 
imposed upon. Scrutator sat nearly oppo- 
site to me, and at the head, with his back 
to the chimney-piece (which was securely 
boarded up), sat the medium. He took his 
seat readily, and at once asked us if we 
had any test questions we would like to 
put. Scrutatur had prepared himself with 
a few, for he probably knew the trade of 
the necromancer, and the tricks of his 
trade, how 


His business is to pump and wheedle, 

And men with their own keys unriddle 

And make them to themselves give an- 
swers. 


can most unreservedly state, however, 
that there was no attempt whatever on the 
part of Mr. Foster to try these stale dodges 
upon either of his visitors on the present 
occasion. There was a card with the al- 
phabet printed on it before Scrutator, and 
a black lead-pencil and a piece of blank 
writing-paper were also in reach of us both. 
Distinct raps, or | should say taps, were 
heard on the carpeted floor in the corner 
about five feet off almost as soon as Mr. 
Foster had taken his seat. “Take the pa- 
per,” he said to each of us, “and write any 
names you like upon it, names of persons 
you knew, dead or alive, or of fictitious 
characters, any you please. Tear them 
apart and wrap them tightly up, and fling 
them before you.” We did as directed. 
“Now point with the pencil to each, as 
you hear the raps ,and if the spirit of the 
person whose name is touched is present 
the raps given will indicate it.” Again we 
obeyed. “Now. open the papers your- 
selves, look at the names, and I will ask 
the spirits to spell them, letter by letter, on 
the card.” Scrutator was first. As the 
word was spelled out, | wrote it down as 
well as himself. “Is that name on your 
card?” asked the medium. “It is,” said 
Scrucator. “And on yours, sir? “It is, 
I answered. “Mr. S.,“ immediately began 
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the medium, his face suddenly suffusing 
with blood, but without the slightest ap- 
parent conscious effort, “ your brother and 
your father are here"—and here the curi- 
ous thing was, that the medium repeated 
names which had not even been written 
as yet. He seemed to be propelled on- 
ward by some inner force, which actually 
made him anticipate what we were going 
to write, and give answers before we put 
the questions on paper. us, when Scru- 
tator asked his relative to tell him what 
profession he had been in the flesh, Mr. 
Foster directed him to write down a list of 
trades and professions, which he did, such 
as miner, barrister, surgeon, dentist, and so 
forth. “He is telling me,” ejaculated Mr. 
Foster, “before he tells you,” and he wrote 
down something on apiece of paper before 
him, before Scrutator had finished the list. 
The titles were then torn off and screwed 
up as before, and the spirit began to rap 
them out by the alphabet Surgeon.” 


That's right,” nodded Scrutator. “See 
here,” said the medium, handing us a piece 
of paper on which he had written two 
minutes before at least, and sure enough 
the word “surgeon” wasonit. “ Give me 
a proof of your existence, wrote Scrutator, 
keeping the question as before in his own 

and. The answer was quite coherent, 
and wound up—“ This should be sufficient 
proof of my existence—the very words that 
were on the paper.” The raps meantime 
removed at our request to different parts 
of the room, close at our hands on one 
occasion. So far it was still possible at 
any rate to explain the phenomena by un- 
conscious cerebration. Scrutator's brain 
might be perused like a map by the me- 
dium, who might have repeated what he 
saw or felt there. Another test was now 
adopted accordingly. Sci utator had in his 
pocket a book carefully wrapped up, which 
had been placed there by a friend before 
he left home, and the title and subject of 
which had been strictly concealed from 
him. He did not know what it was about. 
Now if Mr. Foster could tell this, it is clear 
that he could not get the information from 
Scrutator. “ What book have Í in my pock- 
et, the latter asked. No reply. “What is 
the subject,” asked Mr. Foster, “can you 
tell?” And he immediately took a pencil 
and wrote down Politics.“ Still the name 
of the author was not given, nor the title 
of the book. “They cannot see it,” said 
Mr. Foster. Accordingly it was taken out 
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of Scrutator's pocket with some disappoint- 
ment. It turned out to be a volume enti- 
tled, Political Portraits, republished from 
the London Daily News, without any au- 
thors name. “Let me place my hand on 
it. said Mr. Foster, and | will ask the spirit 
to mention some word in it, since that is 
Scrutator's wish.“ In a moment there came 
an order, rapped out as follows: “Turn 
to page 120, top of the page — Masters 
say. We took up the book, a new one, 
turned to the page indicated, cut it open, 
and there were the very words standing 
first, Masters say. 


Now. granting that Mr. Foster works 
usually by unconscious cerebration, or 
second sight, that is no explanation of the 
mystery in the present case. For the words 
were dictated to me, and | wrote them 
down without Mr. Foster's interference in 
any way, by word or deed. And, besides 
this, Scrutator himself did not know them, 
and had never read the book. 


I do not care about relating in detail 
what happened in my own case. e 
spirit with whom I was put in communi- 
cation was that of a lady who lived a life 
of co-existence with me on earth, such as 
Shelley prehgured in his Epipsycbidion, and 
the two questions which I indited to her, 
unseen by Mr. Foster, were reproduced 
word for word in her answer. Mr. Foster 
himself was much excited in delivering 
the answer, which he said he “ heard” 
being dictated to him, and involuntarily 
clasped my hand. “She suffered,” he said, 
“here, here,” pointing to both his lungs; 
“ but she died bravely and peacefully, like 
a flower closing itself amidst its own per- 
fumes.” Curiously enough, the last words 
of the lady, who died of consumption, 
were, “| smell roses,” and ceased instan- 
taneously. Mr. Foster took a piece of pa- 
per and a pencil in the palm of his hand, 
thrust it quickly under the table, and with- 
drew it again, when her name was found 
to be written upon it; but I did not put 
much stress upon this. 


He brought the seance to a close by 
placing his hand flat on the table before 
me, and informing Scrutator that his broth- 
er would write the initials of his name 
upon it. Soon some red lines appeared 
upon the back of it, Mr. Foster flinching 
from what he called the electric spark, and 
the outline of the first letter could be traced 
clearly enough on the skin, the second be- 
ing more indistinct. Both faded slowly 
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away; and we rose to go, not having time 


to discuss stigmata. 

“ And what do you think of it?” inquires 
the reader, forgetting that it would be just 
as reasonable to ask me what I think of 
any of the phenomena of vegetation, of 
the growth of the crystal, or the cabbage, 
or my own body, with its various senses of 

earing, seeing, tasting. That Mr. Foster 
should hear what he alleges to be spirits 
whispering, is not more wonderful than 

at he should hear me address him, or 
that I should hear him. Experience has 
familiarized me with the one phenomena 
and not the other. That is all the differ- 
ence. Of course it is a great difference so 
far as my faculties of belief are concerned, 
but I have no right to decide the possible 
limits of another man's experience, and 
consequently of another man’s belief, by 
my own. It may be that Mr. Foster does 
obtain his information from a source not 
within the reach of other mortals without 
the special organic conditions for obtain- 
ing it. I have not the requisite organiza- 
tion, as far as I know, and therefore | do 
not believe in spirit communications, as 

r. Foster apparently does. But because 
I do not believe it does not follow that | 
may not believe that Mr. Foster may en- 
tertain the sincerest and strongest convic- 
tions to that effect. I certainly could not 


detect the slightest misgivings in his atti- 


tude towards the question, and Í am sure 
that he did not use any what are vulgarly 
known as tricks to obtain the results that 
he presented me with. Those results may 
be really what they are represented to be, 
or it may be only that Mr. Foster thinks 
them to be real. It is not much help to 
the general observer, | grant, but perhaps 
I am stating the preponderating impression 
left on my mind by them, when! say that 
my conclusion is that of Lord Amberley, 
that “there is something in it, or as Pope 
more neatly puts it, that, lt is not either 
wholly false, nor wholly true.” 


Tolland, Conn. 


@ There are in The Review office many 
back numbers of the magazine that are 
doing nobody any good here. Subscribers 
who will pass them along to enquirers, may 
have them at a very low price if they will 
send in their orders. Send me 25cts, $1.00 
or more, and l will send you more than 
your money's worth.—Fublisher. 


Written for The Humanitarian Review 


Rhymes Regarding Religion. 
BY HARVEY W. JACOX. 


Regarding the rhymes that bards easily 
weave— 

Though many | may fail to 
lieve— 

Like “Mrs. Means did in The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” : 

She said, “Git a plenty while yer gitten” : 
then faster, i 

My musical muse | call true inspiration 

That comes from a use of all due observa- 


please I be- 


tion 
To rightly determine the status of ques- 
tions ; 
To laugh at the worst ones and study the 
best ones. | 
Regarding religion, I’m free to confess, 
That l've tested a sample of most of the 


mess 

Of the bigoted blindness and ignorant 
kindness | 

That keeps superstition's inveterate be- 
hindness 

A fogging and clogging the night of pro- 
gression 

By deep ning and dark'ning the light of 
oppression; 


And in the whole theme of theology all I 


see 
ls fear in the midst of hypocrisy's policy. 
e whole sorry business of Jew revelation 

That Aryans have revelled in, shows the 
relation 

That a senseless belief and a brain-blight- 
ing thrall 

Sustain to each other; and verily all 

The civilization obtained through the night 


o 
It, came by the efforts of brave men in 


spite of 

It. Look down the gloomy depression of 
time, | 

And learn of man’s “holy” profession of 


crime! 

In various religions, the purpose and spirit 
f man has been ever to find or inherit 
Some method to cover his lazy persistence 
In seeking the pathways of smallest resist- 

ance. 
The scheme of religions has been to evade 
The dictum of conscience, and after home- 
made 
Excuses for making it easy and specious 
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To be thought inviolate, while being vicious. 

In fact, the whole gist of vicarious creed 

Has been to evade or avoid or exceed 

The onus that nature has placed in the 
heart 

For man to work out his responsible part. 

There’s only one principle given to guide 


us; 
And every other will surely divide us: 
The mind that obeys it, will have the right 


thought, 
It is the same one the Old Stagarite taught. 
x * x * ** * 


Wise means of Dame Nature applied to 
our action, 

Meet every need and give satisfaction 

In all the departments of human endeavor, 


A Few Words to Bro. Abbott. 


‘As Bro. C. L. Abbott kindly noticed me 
in his reply to Bro. Davis's “ Myth of Jesus 
Christ,” I would suggest that as the two 
propositions | presented are “identical,” 
l cannot see that difference Bro. Abbott 
thought I ought to see. 


Was it not very necessary to clothe 
Chrishna, Pythagoras, Prometheus, and 
others in human form so the ever-dear 
people could the better understand their 
acts and powers, just as the Bible writers 
did their God? And is not the motive for 
so doing just as obvious in one as the other? 
Mr. Abbott must know that Gibbon, Tay- 
lor, and other writers, assert that these 
Gnostic sects, holding that Jesus was never 
born, that he appeared on the banks of 
the Jordan, apparently about 30 years of 
age—a shadow—a materialized spirit that 
you could pass your hand through, were 
the most intelligent of all the early Chris- 
tian sects. Why should not ! believe they 
told the truth, if anyone did in those days? 
This belief was too ethereal, and would 
not do for the Catholic hierarchy. 

Right here it would be material to ask 
why the Apostle Thomas (the doubting 
Thomas so-called) was so very anxious to 
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THE WORLD FROM VARIOUS VIEWPOINTS 


REVIEW 
The stream of its mercy will flow on for- 
ever. 
The — of its mercy is justice. What 
ess 


Can a brave soul desire or expect or pos- 


sess 
Too long have descendants of Teutonic 
ings 

Drank ruin at Romanized Hebraic spri l 

O land of the north winds! Thine eer 
living lore, 

Like thy snow-nourished fountains, is clear 
as of yore! 

The spirit that dwells in the great Gothic 
heart, 


Is of Odin, of Thor, and of Baldr a part. 
Caledonia, Mich., June 1911. 


feel the spear wound in Jesus's side, not 
believing his eyes without extra evidence ! 

eer, was it not? There are many men, 
who from the effects of their heredity and 
environments, can see clearly that all the 
hosts of sons of God which time has staged 


on this earth were “myths”: but our 
standard-bearer, Jesus, is a noted exception 
to the rule. He is the true staff, as our 
ancestors fought and bled for him—hunted 
witches and heretics for 1500 years, more 
or less, in his name, and is he not it? As 
H. Percy Ward says, “A man is not re- 
sponsible for his heredity or his environ- 
ments. We gladly extend the nght hand 
to all Liberals who are afflicted with such 
vagaries of mind in regard to Christianity 
and its founder, hoping, as time passes on, 
a cure may be effected. all 


Augusta, Mich., June 25, 1911. 


„The Church Invisible.” 


Jesus Christ founded no “ visible church.” 
He simply taught the principles of the 
“kingdom of heaven,” and “went about 
doing good,” and “healing all manner of 
diseases among the people.” He affirmed 
that “ the kingdom of heaven was neither 
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lo here, nor lo there, but the kingdom of 
heaven is within you.” When he said, 
„On this rock | will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it,” he evidently meant the reign of right- 
eousness and love in the heart, and not 
that organization founded by his followers 
long after he had left the earth. He said 
to the woman of Samaria, “ The time com- 
eth and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.” (John iv:23.) On the other hand, 
the church established by his apostles has 
ever been the arena of strife and conten- 
tion. We read in Universal History, page 
171, that “the church from the beginning 
had to contend with opposing sects. There 
was a desire to amalgamate the Christian 
doctrine with other systems. On the Jew- 
ish side, the Ebonites clung to the Old 
Testament ritual observances, a part of 
them being bitterly hostile to the Apostle 
Paul,“ etc. The history of the church 
shows that the strife, contentions, wars and 
persecution have marked its progress from 
the beginning until now. On the other 
hand, Christ came as the harbinger of 
“peace on earth, good will to man.” 


A great deal of ignorance and misunder- 
standing exists even to the present day, as 
to the nature of his kingdom. Even his 
chosen disciples expected him to come 
and set up a “temporal kingdom,” such 
as that of King David, or Solomon, and 
because he did not literally so “come in 
the clouds of heaven with earthly power 
and glory.” a great many are looking for 
him to so come to this day. notwithstand- 
ing he declared plainly “that this gener- 
acion should not pass till all these things 
be fulfilled.” (Matt. xxiv:34.) That he 
thus should come and reward every man 
according to his works” and now is re- 
warding them we have only to read the 
daily news to be convinced of that fact. 
(Matt. xvi:27, 28) According to his word, 
he has come and is “ judging the world in 
righteousness” and “those in the right 
hand,” the “blessed of my Father,” are 
plainly indicated to be those that minister 
to the wants of their fellow-men—“ inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 


least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” And those, on the other hand, 
who were and now are “ punished with 
“aionion ” (age-lasting) fire are those who 
“did it not to one of the least of these,” 
but live entirely for self. 


The kingdom of heaven, “ church invis- 
ible,” is most clearly described in the Book 
of the Revelation, which the angel gave 
to John on the Isle of Patmos, of “things 
which must shortly come to pass,” in the 
2\st chapter. This is described as “a new 
heaven and earth,” the “holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven, and a great voice out of heaven 
saying, Behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he shall dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people.” But the 
fearful, and unbelieving, and the abomin- 
able, and murderers, etc., shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone; which is the second death.” 
This death is so-called, doubtless, to dis- 
tinguish it from the death of the body. It 
e written, “The soul that sinneth, it shall 

ie. 

Jesus never said that he would come at 
“the end of the world” to banish the 
wicked into eternal torments, but he did 
warn his followers to fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” (Matt. 
x:28.) Death and destruction is the end 
of hell (all suffering). The death of the 
body ends all physical pain, but the life 
of ihe soul may survive that of the body 
and still suffer remorse until it becomes 
“dead in trespasses and sins,’ when no 
remorse may be felt. 


Fire is the greatest purifier in existence, 
for it destroys all that is impure and leaves 
only that which is indestructible or eternal 
in its nature. We read in the 20th chapter 
of Revelation, 14th verse, that “death and 
hell were cast into the lake of fire” (will 
be utterly destroyed), and this accords per- 
fectly with the doctrine of evolution and 
the “survival of the fittest.” That which 
is not fit to live,” must die and give place 
for a better organization. 

Man is a “triune being” consisting of 
body, soul and spirit. Jesus said “God is 
a spirit” (John iv:24) without beginning or 
end, and man, his offspring, is a spirit like 
God, eternal, without beginning or end. 
That being so, this life is not the only life 
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man will ever live; he must of necessity 
have lived many lives before this, and will 
live again, although both soul and body 
may be utterly destroyed by being reborn 
(born again) with a new body and soul. 
This is in conformity to the teaching of 
Buddha, the founder of a religion that em- 
braces more than one-third of the popula- 
tion of the globe. Mahomet, Confucius, 
and all the great religious teachers, taught 
the doctrine of reincarnation in some form. 
Jesus also sanctioned that belief, for ac- 
cording to his words (Matt. xvii:12), John 
the Baptist was none other than the proph- 
et Elias reincarnated in human flesh, come 
back to earth again as the fulfiller of his 
his own prophecy. In that sense, he was 
“ more than a prophet,” for he was the ful- 
filler of his own prophecy (Matt. iii:3). 
A. E. Wade. 
Chaffee, Mo., June 16, 1911. 


REJOINDER BY THE EDITOR. 


@ Mr. Wade has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the pages of The Review, and 
for the most part his articles have been 
written from aChristian point of view, and 
in opposition to the principles of Human- 
itarianism as championed by this maga- 
zine. The editor has accepted his articles 
not because he agreed with Mr. Wade in 
his religious doctrines, but simply to give 
him a chance to present his views in order 
that he could prove them correct or others 
could detect the fallacies in them. I have 
not heretofore commented extensively up- 
on any of his articles, but the one above 
contains so many statements so much at 
variance with what I believe to be the truth 
that I feel bound to try to expose the fal- 
lacies of its assumptions. 


In the first place, Mr. Wade has appar- 
ently not read the writings of the Free- 
thinkers, for he attempts to prove all of 
his propositions by quotations from the 
Bible. He should know that such “proofs” 
are to Freethinkers of no force or relevan- 
cy, that they do not recognize the alleged 
teachings of Moses, the so-called prophets, 
Jesus or the New Testament writers as at 
all authoritative. If Mr. Wade has read 
my articles in The Review on “ The Bible 
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REVIEW 
a Book of Myths, and The Myth of Je- 


sus Christ,” he can surely see that all his 
quotations from the Old and the New Tes- 
taments are wholly irrelevant and so inap- 
plicable as to appear to me and others of 
like opinions as decidedly ridiculous. 

For instance: I believe the Jesus of the 
Gospels is simply a variant of the ancient 
mythic sun-god, a personification of the 
year. What, then, can Mr. Wade expect 
me to do with his quotations from the 
writers of the myth who ascribe the say- 
ings they record as spoken by this child of 
their poetic imagination? The opinions 
ascribed to Jesus, from my point of view, 
were really but the opinions of the un- 
known authors who created Jesus as the 
hero of the gospel story. 

Mr. Wade's discussion of the “invisible 
church” is of that metaphysical character 
that the real scientist never takes seriously 
or as having any weight whatever as au- 
thority upon which to establish scientific 
principles or even common-sense opinions. 
What is the “invisible church” Mr. Wade 
writes about? Nothing objective, surely. 
He does not tell us what it is—I think be- 
cause he cannot, and he cannot because he 
does not know what it is. The best defi- 
nition Í can give it is, a fanciful play upon 
words. 

And the “kingdom of heaven —Mr. 
Wade says Jesus “taught” the principles 
of it. Indeed! Why is it, if so, that the 
professed followers of Jesus do not agree 
as to what these principles are? There is 
one of two reasons for this: There is no 
kingdom of heaven or else Jesus, though 
God, was unable to so clearly state those 
principles that all could rightly understand 
them. But here comes Mr. Wade, 1900 
years after the time Jesus is supposed to 
have done his teaching, and coolly informs 
us that all of his followers ever since that 
day until now, from the lowliest fisherman 
or Salvation Army lassie, to the most 
learned theologian and devout minister of 
God, have all been mistaken as to what 
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the kingdom of heaven is, or what its prin- 
ciples are; and now at this late day Mr. 
Wade has luckily (or is it providentially) 
come upon the theological stage to sup- 
plement the words of Jesus and improve 
his expressions so as to make them under- 
standable by the modern Christians and 
the Freethinkers. i 

Mr. Wade admits, and quotes from his- 
tory to prove, that “strife, contentions, 
wars and persecution have marked its [the 
church's} progress from the beginning until 
now.” Admitted. But whose fault is that? 
Did not all of these monstrous evils grow 
out of the fact that the teachings of the 
principles of the kingdom of heaven so- 
called were so obscure and indefinite that 
men could not understand them could 
mot each and all accept exactly the same 
creed and practice the same rules of con- 
duct? Even if Jesus was a “ mere man,” 
and not a god or the son of God, but such 
a superior personality as Mr. Wade says 
he was, why did he not teach so plainly 
and unequivocably that those monstrous 
moral catastrophies would not result from 
misunderstanding his words? No, those 
very facts of history prove conclusively 
that whoever the authors of the New Tes- 
tament teachings were, they were very fal- 
lible men and not gods or the inspired 
mouth-pieces of an omniscient being, or 
else that omniscient being or those gods 
were wicked demons instead of just and 
merciful benefactors of poor, ignorant hu- 
manity. 

Mr. Wade says that “we have only to 
read the daily news to know that Jesus 
has returned to earth and “ now is reward- 
ing every man according to his works.“ 
The daily news to me teach the very op- 
posite—that Jesus has not “returned,” ex- 
cept as the annual sun he returns each 
Spring, and that no more now than 1900 
years ago, or a million years ago, does he 
“ reward every man according to his works.” 
The only reward men get, or ever did get, 
according to modern science, is the result 
of their acts under natural laws. 


The Book of Revelation is cited by Mr. 
Wade as the place in the New Testament 
canon where the principles of the king- 
dom of heaven are the “ most clearly de- 
scribed.” Now, if there is one book of the 
Bible more obscure than another, more 
utterly bewildering and the source of more 
theological disputation as to its meanings, 
that Book is the Revelation. I am conf- 


dent that no one understands or possibly 
can understand it, unless he is versed in 
comparative mythology. It is as plainly 
mythical as any story of the pagans on 
clay tablets, tombs, rocks or papyrus. Mr. 
Wade, by his quotations, apparently be- 
lieves that “a great voice out of heaven ” 
came down from God in plain words 
making an announcement to man. Has 
God lost his voice? If he could speak to 
Paul and John “out of heaven” in plain 
words, why is it that now he never utters a 
word of instruction, of sympathy, or of re- 
buke? A kind heavenly father—but a 
deaf and dumb one he must be; for no 
one has any evidence that he ever hears a 
petition or a cry of distress, and no one 
now ever hears a single word come down 
out of heaven.” 


Mr. Wade makes a remark about fire 
that well illustrates how far his notions are 
from the teachings of science. He says, 
“Fire is the greatest purifier in existence, 
for it destroys all that is impure and leaves 
only that which is indestructible or eternal 
in its nature.” To the chemist, this is folly. 
Fire is not a purifier at all in an absolute 
sense, and it destroys nothing in the sense 
of causing the annihilation of any ele- 
mental substance; nor does it “leave on- 
ly ” that which is indestructible or eternal. 
Fire destroys, not “impure” things so- 
called, but certain combustible compounds. 
Fire is not a thing, but a chemical action— 
the action of certain complex bodies giving 
up their elements to more powerful attrac- 
tions of other bodies. When wood, for 
instance, decays or is burned, not an iota 
of it is destroyed. The water, ashes, and 
gases, remain and are the exact equivalent 
in kind and quantity of the elements of the 
wood before it burned. Fire cannot de- 
stroy all impure things, or all things of any 
kind, for comparatively few things are 
combustible. 


Mr. Wade says the biblical declaration 
that “death and hell were cast into the 
lake of fire “accords perfectly with the 
doctrine of evolution and the ‘survival of 
the fittest. Could anything be more fal- 
lacious? Evolution knows nothing of any 
“lake of fire,” or any “hell.” And the 
survival of the fittest as an expression of 
the law of evolution does not mean the 
fittest in a moral sense, but does mean best 
fitted to the environment—best adapted to 
continue under the circumstances. 


Singleton W. Davis. 
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Views and Reviews 
By The Editor 


The Bible as Literature. 


A correspondent in Ohio sends me an 
editorial article clipped from the Muncie, 
Ind., Star, of June 10, from which I repro- 
duce a few extracts, as follows : 


The unenlightened horror with which 
certain good souls regard a proposal to 
reduce the Ten Commandments to their 
original simple form affords a very suggest- 
ive revelation of the blind, unreasoning 
view of the Bible that is gradually passing 
from among men. It is the conclusion o 
literary scholarship that all the command- 
ments were given in the concise form that 
remains to us in “Thou shalt not kill,” 


“Thou shalt not steal,” etc., and that the 


supplemental explanations or editorial 
comment with which some of them (like 
the third, for example) have been gar- 
nished, though doubtless with the best in- 
tentions of editors or copyists, might be 
eliminated to advantage for certain ritual 
istic purposes. | 

Perhaps the most painful of all the ef- 
forts to discredit any restoration of pas- 
sages in the Bible to their original and 
correct form is the citation from the apoc- 
alyptic warning all against 
“this book,” as if the admonition applied 
to the whole Bible, whereas there being no 
such thing as the Bible in the modern sense 
when John wrote his message and until 
long afterward. i 


And speaking of the collecting of the 
so-called sacred writings of the Hebrews 
and Christians into the form we now call 
the Bible, the editor says it has been a 
great gain for convenience and Christian 
unity.“ and adds: 

But these have not been achieved with- 
out painful effects in other directions— 
chief of which, perhaps, is the false view 
of the Bible, especially of the imperfections 


anges in 


that copyists and translators have be- 
queathed to us, as a rigid thing, stamped 
in a mold which was instantly broken, so 


that the verbal form given it by our “ au- 
thorized ” English version, for example, it 
is unchangeable and immaculate, not to 
be studied and interpreted as we study 
and utilize other great literature. That 
the real thought and records of the Bible 
have often been incorrectly represented 
to us, not only in English, but in other 
translations from its original texts, the pres- 
ent celebration of the King James version 
has usefully demonstrated ; though it has 
incidentally brought to light the humiliat- 
ing ignorance of many who seem to feel 
that the errors of the Bible are the things 
in it for which we should most zealously 
contend, and that it is better to preserve 
the King James rendering when it is wrong 
than to permit the true message of the 
original text to be made plain. 


q That “literary scholarship ” ‘or 
the Star editor knows anything about 
the form in which the ten command- 
ments were originally given, I do not 
believe; though doubtless the concise 
form proposed would be preferable to 
some of those the editor mentions as 
having been “garnished” with sup- 
plementary explanations, etc. Nor do 
I believe the said editor or the liter- 
ary scholarship” he speaks of knows 
anything about who gave these com- 
mandments originally. But there are 
good reasons for believing that it was 
neither Jehovah nor Moses. Probably 
some ancient pagan king or patriarch 
first formulated them; or more prob- 
ably, they were formulated from time 
to time by various ancient pagan kings 
or patriarchs. 


The last extract I have made from 
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this editorial is in the main a very fair 
statement, and deserves the attention 
of Christians especially. The persist- 
ent refusal of the church peopie to 
adopt the New Version is a vivid de- 
monstration of their devotion to an 
idol—to a book laden with errors— 
rather than abandon it for the truth. 


Non-Smokers’ Protective League. 


A newspaper dispatch from New York 
in the daily papers of July 7, made the 
following announcement: 

A national crusade against tobacco smok- 
ers, which is launched under distinguished 
and learned auspices, came before Su- 
preme Court Justice Geigerich today for 
incorporation. The association is to be 
called the Non-Smokers Protective League 
of America. The list of incorporators is 
headed by Chancellor James R. Day, of 
Syracuse, President David Starr Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford, Harvey F. Wiley of Wash- 
ington, Professor Burt G. Wilder of Cornell, 
Rev. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of All Souls’ 
church. 


q If society is at. all justified in 
taking measures to protect itself as a 
whole and as individuals against de- 
structive acts of its individual mem- 
bers, which I believe it is, then tobacco 
smoking should as far as possible be 
abated as a nuisance through pollution 
of the air men must breathe, and a 
prolific cause of disease, and moral, 
esthetic and physical degradation and 
death. If a non-smoker were to com- 
mit acts that would pollute the air 
with poisonous matter from other 
sources than tobacco, and would be at 
the same time a filthy habit that not 
only degraded the perpetrator but also 
all who came in contact with him and 
his poisonous products, the smokers 
themselves would agree that he should 
be estopped by society from so injur- 
ing its other members; but the tobacco 
smokers are numerically so strong that 
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they do not recognize the rights of the 
minority to pure air, clean clothes and 
un-narcotized nerves and brains. If 
there is one crime that is more to be 
condemned than all others it is that 
of the pollution of food, water and air, 
—and the latter especially, as one may 
in a measure avoid the use of poisoned 
food and water, but the air he must 
breathe in whatever environment he 
may be placed. The names of the 
gentlemen who are undertaking this 
organization of an incorporated asso- 
ciation for the abolition of the barbar- 
ous habit of tobacco smoking are those 
of men of natural ability, scientific ed- 
ucation and social influence, and it is 
a hopeful sign that this is so. When- 
ever brains undertakes to break the 
chains of physical, mental and moral 
enslavement, there is hope for success. 


Pastor Russell’s Lecture Bureau. 


“Pastor Russell” (apparently he was 
never christened) has organized a lecture 
bureau in New York for the purpose of 
publishing in the periodicals of the country 
his sermons and lectures. Samples of his 
sayings, with explanations of the scheme 
have been sent to The Review by this 
bureau. To give the reader some idea of 
this scheme and of the incongruity of Pas- 
tor Russell's arguments, I will here quote 
briefly from the documents I have received. 
One portion sought to be published is 
called “Pastor Russell's Weekly Sermon 
on Christian Doctrine and Practice,” ano- 
ther his Bible Studies on the International 
Sunday-School Topic.” The bureau peo- 
ple call these “ space-fillers,” and that is 
what and about all they are. And they 
declare that they offer an “ exclusive un- 
sectarian syndicate service” that “will 
secure prestige and circulation for any 
newspaper, anywhere. That would be 
good for the publisher, but how about che 
reader? But here are a few paragraphs 
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from the samples of copy I have received: 


II.] The structure of the brain places 
Veneration at the very top, and thus by 
implication, confirms the statement of the 
Catechism that “ Man’s chief end is to glo- 
rify God and to enjoy him forever.” 

[2.] To have no personal God must 
eventually signify to the reasonable mind 
no Law-Giver, no Judge, no justice, no 
love, no mercy, no personal relationship, 
as between father and child. Thus would 
be lost the very basis of Christian faith 
and doctrine. 

[3.] In studying the Bible we should re- 
member that it was written neither to the 
world nor for the world, nor yet concern- 
ing the world, except as the world is re- 
lated to the Divine Program. 

[4.] Like Esau, the masses of Christen- 
dom have sold their birthright of special 
and peculiar advantage. By the masses, 
we mean not only the agnostic portion of 
it, but also the great majority of worldly 
professors of the religion of Christ, who 
are Christians only in name, but who lack 
the life of Christ in them. We are in the 
time of the last or Laodicean stage of the 
great nominal gospel church of wheat and 
tares. (Rev. iii:14-22.) She is upbraided 
for her lukewarmness, pride, spiritual pov- 
erty, blindness and nakedness, and coun- 
selled to forsake quickly her evil ways be- 
fore it is too late. 

[5.] If the Bible does teach that Eternal 
Torture is the fate of all except the saints, 
it should be preached, yea, thundered. 
weekly, daily, hourly. If it does not so 
teach, the tact should be made known and 
the foul stain dishonoring God's holy name 
removed. 

[6.] Jesus and the Apostles and Proph- 
ets alone are to be considered the guides 
and standard-bearers for the Church.. We 
are to believe on Him through their word, 
and not through the word of Councils or 
Synods or Presbyteries. 


@ In order to be brief, | will refer to 
each of these remarks as numbered, 
and make only laconic comment. 


I. Even admitting that phrenology 
ig correct in so placing veneration, it 
does not follow that its function is the 
veneration of “God.” Phrenologists 
themselves say that its objects are 
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many, among their chief ones being 
parents and aged people, even old 
homesteads, buildings and tokens of 
former friendships. Veneration can 
find objects enough for its full exercise 
without any belief in a personal God. 


2. Certainly. There is no evidence 
in nature of the existence of any per- 
sonal being higher than man; no law- 
giver in nature is needed, as natural 
laws are not at all similar to political 


laws; no personal judge is needed: 


there are no such things outside of 
human or animal mentality as justice, 
love, mercy and the “personal rela- 
tionship as between father and child.” 
If so, and the Christian faith and doc- 
trine thus loses its very basis, so much 
the more evident is it that that faith 
and doctrine are fallacious and detri- 
mental instead of true and beneficent. 


3. If the Bible was so written, then 
“the world” should not accept it as 
of any practical use to the world. 


4. This is a rather severe denuncia- 
tion of his Christian brethren, and a 
serious charge against the wisdom 
and power of the personal omniscient 
and omnipotent being who is sup- 
posed to have been the author of the 
Christian “ plan of salvation.” 


5. This shows how unreasonable a 
bibliolator can be. Instead, | should 
say, if the Bible teaches such horri- 
ble doctrines (and it does) as here first 
mentioned, it should not “ be preached, 
thundered,” etc., but denounced as a 
book of falsehood and full of “foul 


stains dishonoring humanity. 

6. If so, why “ Pastor Russell” and 
his sermons and lectures? We should 
“believe on him through their word, 
and not through the word of councils 
or synods or presbyteries,” or Pastor 
Russell's sermons or lectures ! 


On a sheet of printed extracts from 
newspaper reports of Pastor Russell's lec- 
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ture on a certain occasion which this bu- 
reau sent out as a sample | find the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


(7.) The Apostle writes concerning the 
Church, the elect little flock of called, 
chosen and faithful ones. He tells us that 
by perseverance in well doing we are to 
attain glory, honor and immortality, etc. 


(8.) The immortality for which the Apos- 
tle declares the Church is to seek is of a 
different kind entirely from that which the 
world may expect. It is a different kind 
even from that which angels possess. It is 
the immortality which is a feature or qual- 
ity of the divine nature. This immortality, 
the scriptures assure us, was originally 
possessed by the Heavenly Father alone. 
And this great privilege has been given to 
an elect “little flock,” the Bride class, to 

come associated with Jesus in the suffer- 
ings of this present time and in the glory 
to follow. 


(9.) The Scriptures, as we have already 
intimated, use the word immortality in a 
more restricted sense than is common in 
our general usage. Everlasting life was 
intimated in the remote past, but not spe- 
cifically stated. The Prophets also gave 


HEAVEN HERE AND NOW. 
BV SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


HY fret we oer what is or is to be? 
y sink ourselves in pessemistic mire? 
Why climb to icy, bleak and barren peaks 
To merely gratify a vain desire? 
y soar above the clouds in search of heaven, š 
Or cross the stormy sea to find an Eden? 


While here—on the table-lands of our world, 
Midway ‘tween the Bogs of Despond and the 
Cheerless, lifeless mountain-tops of Frozen Hopes 
Between the sullen, growling, turbid surf 
Of the troublous sea of Foreboding Waves 

the gray crags of Fruitless Endeavor— 
Grow the Flowers of Beauty, Trees of Joy, 
Groves of Soulful Rest, fruits of Thoughtful Work, 
In fertile, utilitarian field 
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intimations of coming blessings through a 
great Messiah, but failed to say that eternal 
life would be a grand result. 


(10.) In one sense of the word our Lord 
ascended (that is, from human nature and 
the tomb, to the divine nature and immor- 
tality) at the time of His resurrection from 
the dead. He tarried, however, for forty 
days, with the Apostles for their establish- 
ment and instruction—He on the spirit 
plane, invisible to them, except when He 
manifested Himself by appearing miracu- 
lously in various forms to convince them 
that He was no longer deceased, and also 
that He was no longer confined to human 
conditions. We are not, however, to sup- 
pose for amoment that Jesus ascended a 
fleshly or human being. 


(II.) Later on, stretching down for a 
thousand years beyond the Church's de- 
liverance, the prophetic pen foretells count- 
less hosts of every nation, people, kindred 
and tongue, to be delivered from the power 
of sin and death through the merit of Him 
who died, “the just for the unjust.” Now 
the Savior of the Church, His Bride, He 
will shortly be the Savior of the world, its 
Great King, Great Teacher. Great Priest, 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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Meadows and gardens of a Golden Age ? 
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Great Mediator. During the thousand 
years of His reign Satan will be bound, 
ignorance and superstition shall become 
scattered before the light of the New Dis- 
pensation, mankind shall be uplifted to 
human perfection and blessed with an 
earthly Eden—all that was lost by Adam 
and redeemed for man through the death 
of Jesus. 

Then will come the glorious consumma- 
tion, when all who will have refused Di- 
vine grace shall have been destroyed in 
the Second Death—then shall be heard 
every creature in heaven and on earth and 
under the earth saying, “Glory to God in 
Highest.” 


q Immortality seems to be the 


theme of this address, and the pastor's | 


notions about it are neither orthodox 
nor scientific, nor even clear and con- 
sistent. 

7. He quotes “the apostle” evi- 
dently with the confirmed and settled 
reliance upon the old doctrine that the 
words of the apostles were the words 
of God and of unimpeachable author- 
itativeness. The talk about “the 
elect,” and “the little Hock” of “called, 
chosen and faithful ones, demon- 
strates two things: First, that Pastor 
Russell is still in the old slough of old 
fogy theology, and second, that, if 
those who attain immortality are only 
the few, elect—called and chosen ones, 
God is an unjust god and the great 
majority of mankind fail to attain im- 
mortality pot by any fault of their 
own but because their creator whims- 
ically refused to “choose, call and 
elect” them to that end. 


8. The immortality which Pastor 
Russell and the few other specially 
God-favored saints are to attain to, 
the preacher assures us, is not such 
commonplace immortality as “the 
world may expect, or even as pos- 
sessed by the angels, but such as “was 
originally possessed by the heavenly 
father.” And “this great privilege 
has been given to the elect—the bride 
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class, to become associated with Jesus” 
just because they happened to be “in 
it.“ Weare left to suppose that the 
Great Judge will say to them as they 
enter heaven, “I have chosen you be 
cause it is you, you know.” 


(9.) That the scripture uses the word 
immortality in any special sense, as 
Russell declares, he has failed to show, 
even if he did “intimate” it. But he 
is about half right when he says 
“ everlasting life was intimated in the 
remote past, but not specifically stated” 
—referring, | presume, to the Old Tes- 
tament writings. The fact is, that the 
Old Testament writers did not teach 
the dogma of immortality at all, and 
the coming blessings through a Mes- 
siah which the prophets “also gave 
intimations of” all pertained to this 
life on earth, and they certainly did 
“fail to say that eternal life would be 
the grand result, for they had not 
been inspired by God with any con- 
ception of a life beyond the grave. 
But, remember, | am not contending 
that this failure either proves or dis- 
hg that man shall live a future 
ife. 


10. Note how self-contradictory are 
the statements in this paragraph. Jesus 
rose bodily from the tomb, yet he re- 
mained on the spirit plane only with 
his disciples forty days invisible ex- 
cept occasionally to convince them he 
was not dead he “miraculously” ap- 
peared to them—materialized himself 
as the Spiritualists say. If “we are 
not to suppose that Jesus ascended a 
fleshly being,” what are we to suppose 
became of his body which Mary failed 
to find in the tomb on the morning of 
the third day? And if he did not so 
ascend, why make a pretense of a 

ily resurrection as is plainly’ re- 
corded in the Gospels? 

11. After billions of human beings 
have failed to attain immortalit) 
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through no fault of their own but 
through the whims of their creator, 
“countless hosts, for a thousand 
years, areto be “delivered from sin 
and death through the merits of him 
who died, the just for the unjust 
that is, through another whim of the 
supposed great judge; and this won- 
derful magnanimity is to last a thous- 
and years while the years when it did 
not exist were beyond human compu- 
tation! And for all this whimsical 
salvation of an elect few, “ every crea- 
ture in heaven on earth and under 
the earth () shall cry out Glory to 
God in the Highest 

And such is the rotten theology 
“Pastor Russell” and his lecture bu- 
reau are making strenuous efforts to 
cast like dust into the eyes of today's 
intelligent humanity. 


q The following paragraph was omitted in 
the make-up of the editor's rejoinder to Mr. 
Wade's criticisms in the Arena depart- 
ment of this magazine, and should follow 
the last paragraph and precede the signa- 
ture on page 21: 


The appeal to Jesus, Mahomet, Confu- 
cius, and all the great religious teachers, 
is on a par with appealing to Joe Smith, or 
“John Smith.” None of them had any 
better (nor as good) facilities for discover- 
ing the truth as have Mr. Wade, | and 
everyone of today. It is only superstition 
that reveres these names and ascribes to 
Personalities they are supposed to repre- 
sent wisdom acquired in some supernatural 
manner. Reincarnation is but a hazy 
dream of mystic speculators. 


Darwin and Tortoise-Shell. 


It may not be generally known that tor- 
toise-shell, which is the outer layer or 
“ekin” of the Hawk's-Bill or Logger-head 
turtle, is frequently obtained from the back 
‘of the living animal by the application of 
heat, after which painful operation the un- 
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fortunate victim is returned to its native 
element. Years ago Darwin, the great 
naturalist and scientist, drew attention to 
this hideous form of cruelty in his Natural- 
ists’ Voyage Round the World, when he wrote: 


We saw several turtles, and two boats 
were then employed in catching them. 
e water was so clear and shallow that 
although at first a turtle quickly dives out 
of sight, yet, in a canoe or boat under sail, 


the pursuers after no very long chase, came 


up to it. A man standing ready in 
the bow at this moment. dashes throug 
the water upon the turtle’s back: then 
clinging with both hands by the shell of 
its neck he is carried away till the animal 
is exhausted and is secured. Captain 
Moresby informs me that in the Chagos 

ipelago in this same ocean, the natives, 
by a horrible process, take the shell from 
the backs of the living turtle. It is covered 
with burning charcoal, which causes the 
outer shell to curl upwards: it is then 
forced off with a knife, and before it be- 
comes cold flattened between boards. Af- 
ter this barbarous process the animal is 
suffered to regain its native element, where 
after a certain time a new shell is formed. 
It is, however, too thin to be of any ser- 
vice, and the animal appears languishing 
and sickly. 


Tortoise-shell is largely used for the 
manufacture of combs, hairpins, purees, 
knife-handles, and trinkets of all kinds for 
the dressing-table, and the trade is a larger 
one than most people imagine. No accue 


rate statistics are published about it, but 
the Standard (London) mentions that during 


the year 1908 the total amount of tortoise- 
shell shipped from the consular district of 
Colon was 16,000 pounds. People who 
wish to order their lives so as to cause as 
little cruelty as possible to the lower ani- 
mals should beware of tortoise-shell.—Jos. 
Collinson, Animals’ Friend Society, Portu- 
gal st., Kingsway, London, W. C., October, 
1910. 


q One way to aid The Review (and at the 
same time benefit yourself) is to buy the 
books and booklets advertised as for sale 
at this office. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


VOLUME ‘X.—NEW PLANS. 


@ With this number of The Review begins 
the tenth volume of its publication, though 
the tenth year does not begin until next 
January. The history of the production of 
the nine volumes that have been printed 
is so full of tragical battles against great 
obstacles, discouragements, want and phys- 
ical disability that l dare not print it lest | 
be denounced as a liar and one who poses 
as a pitiable martyr. 

But The Review has succeeded as well 
as periodicals of its class generally succeed, 
and were | a younger man in good physical 
health, I should look forward to a not far 
distant day when it would be firmly estab- 
lished on a sound financial basis that would 
not only afford :from its legitimate income 
means for its maintenance but fair wages 
for its editor and publisher. However, 
that day is not here as yet, nor in sight, 
and I am forced to begin the new volume 
with some changes that will reduce ex- 
‘penses and labor. One of these changes 
is apparent at first sight—the change from 
a single- to a double-column page. This 


affords about 30 percent more reading 
matter to the page and so allows me to 
print fewer pages for the same amount of 
reading matter, thus reducing the cost of 
paper, labor of presswork and folding. 
Then, formerly | sent the magazine on 
credit one year after each subscription be- 
came delinquent, unless paid sooner, and 


many of these never renewed. Hencefor- 


ward l am to discontinue sending as soon 
as the last copy paid for has been sent, 


except by special agreement with individ- 


ual subscribers who apply for a little time 
to secure the money for renewing. 


It is hoped that these and other less 
notable changes will afford some relief for 
the publisher so as to enable him to con- 
tinue the work though it will not reduce 
his own labor any at all, for the retrench- 
ment includes the employment of less help 
in the mechanical work, which involves 
more of that work for ee pane him- 
self to do. 


With kind Se ne to all friends. The 


Humanitarian Review now comes to them 


as No. | of Vol. X— Whale No. 104. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN AGNOSTIC. 


“There is a canvas in the heart, 
And Memory paints her pictures there 
Fair forms and beaming eyes of love, 
And childhood's dreams these pictures 
are. : 


And there are scenes from long ago, 
As soft as summer air on graves— 
Faces of loved ones now laid cold and low, 
Swept from life's barque by time's swift 


waves.” Nobert G. Ingersoll. 


q This number of The Humanitarian 
Review, the first of Volume X, dated 
August, 1911, is dedicated as a me- 
morial to the great American Agnostic, 
Robert Green Ingersoll, who was born 
seventy-eight years ago, on the [Ith 
day of the corresponding month. On 
the first page of this magazine is pre- 
sented an excellent portrait of Inger- 


soil, and here l propose to follow it 


not with an attempt to eulogize the 
man, but with some selections from 
his own glowing words that are the 
best eulogy to Ingersoll that can ever 
be written. 

The two stanzas at the beginning of 
this article are expressions of Ingersoll 


the poet and humanitarian. And here 


is another pair of stanzas of like spirit 
written by Robert at the age of eigh- 
teen years, to his sister Mary whose 
little daughter Mary he speaks of as 
“ Ciss,” 


“Tel little Cias that [am lonesome ; 
at of my life she is a part; 
That she always will be welcome 


To her uncle Bobby's heart. 


She is gentle as the dews of eve. ; 
And lithesome as a fairy. 

long əs nature's cloak is green 

ll cherish little Mary.” 


_ This, of course, is written in the 
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simple language adapted to the under- 
standing of the little child, but it ex- 
presses the tenderness of a heart that 
loved childhood all of its lifetime. And 
here is another stanza from Ingersoll's 
pretty poem on Robert Burns: 
Though Scotland boasts a thousand 
names 
Of Patriot, King and Peer, 
The noblest, grandest of them all. 
Was loved and cradled here; 
Here lived the gentle peasant prince, 
e loving cotter king. 


Compared with whom the greatest bard 
Is but a titled thing.” 


But some of Ingersoll’s best poetry 


was without rhyme or poetic form— 
his prose poems. In fact, nearly all 


of his speech possessed that rhythmic 
quality that does so much to make 
poetry of verse, with or without rhyme. 


Of these prose poems | will here give 
a few examples by way of brief ex- 
tracts. 


In New York, on Memorial Day in 


1882, Col. Ingersoll delivered the Me- 


morial Day Address, and it was one 


of his best. From it I make the fol- 
lowing: extract, to which the ‘Sunday 
Magazine of the Philadelphia ‘Press of 
May 28, 1911, gave up an entire page 
printed in large Old English type, with 


a beautiful pictorial art border in colors: 


This day is sacred to the great he- 
roic host who kept this flag above our 
heads—sacred to the living and the 
dead — sacred to the scarred and 
maimed— sacred to the wives who 
gave their husbands, to the mothers 
who gave their sons. Here in this 
peaceful land of ours—here where the 


sun shines, where flowers grow, where 


children play, millions of armed men 


battled for the right and breasted on a 


thousand fields the iron storms of war. 
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These brave, these incomparable men, 
founded the first Republic. They ful- 
filled the prophecies, they brought to 
pass the dreams, they realized the 
hopes, that all the great and good and 
wise and just have made and had 
since man was man. But what of 
those who fell? There is no language 
to express the debt we owe, the love 
we bear, to all the dead who died for 
us. Words are but barren sounds. 
We can but stand beside their graves 
and in the hush and silence feel what 
speech has never told.” 


At the grave of his brother, Eben C. 
Ingersoll, Robert made an address that 
will stand as a monument to his mem- 
ory as long as English literature lives. 
From that address | here reproduce 
only a few lines: 


“This brave and tender man in every 
storm of life was oak and rock; but in the 
sunshine he was vine and flower. 
He loved the beautiful, and was with color, 
form and music touched to tears. He sided 
with the weak, the poor and wronged, and 
lovingly gave alms. With loyal heart and 
with the purest hands, he faithfully dis- 
charged all public trusts. He added 
to the sum of human joy; and were every- 
one to whom he did some loving service 
to bring a blossom to his grave, he would 
sleep tonight beneath a wilderness of flow- 


ers. Speech can not contain our love’ 


There was, there is, no gentler, stronger 
manlier man.” 


Here is a beautiful statement of a 
humanitarian sentiment: 


“To me it seems infinitely cruel for life 
to feed on life—to create animals that de- 
vour others. The teeth and beaks, the 
claws and fangs, that tear and rend, fill me 
with horror. What can be more frightful 
than a world at war? Every leaf a battle- 
field, every flower a Golgotha; in every 
drop of water, pursuit, capture and death. 
Under every piece of bark, life lying in wait 
for life; on every blade of grass something 
that kills, something that, suffers. Every- 
where the strong living on the weak the 
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superior on the inferior. Everywhere the 
weak, the insignificant, living on the strong 
—the inferior on the superior; the highest 
food for the lowest; man sacrificed for the 
sake of microbes. Murder universal. Every- 
where pain, disease and death——death that 
does not wait for bent forms and gray hairs, 
but clutches babes and happy yout 

death that takes the mother from her 
helpless, dimpled child—death that filla 

! 


the world with grief and tears! 


Here is one of Ingersoll’s agnostic 
presentments that has the poetic rythm 
and yet the truth of philosophy: 


“We do not know-—we cannot say— 
Whether death is a wall or a door; 
The beginning or the end of a day; 
The spreading of pinions to soar, 
Or the folding forever of wings; 
The rise or the set of a sun, 
Or an endless life that brings 
Rapture and love to everyone. 


A DIFFERENCE WITH A DISTINC-. 
TION. 


q The variation of the much-used phrase 


“a distinction with a difference” used in 


the above caption is intentionally made, 
and of itself illustrates how that a slight 
difference in language may make a great 
distinction in meaning or idea. And these 
slight differences of expression are often 
ignored, or carelessly passed by as of 
trivial importance, while often the entire 
matter of difference between two persons 
in an argument hinges upon these thought- 
to-be trivial variations of phraseology. 
This matter has just now been brought 
forcibly to my attention by the article be- 
ginning on page 8 of this magazine, headed 
“Christian Freethinkers,” by Professor Ja- 
mieson. The heading itself contains one 
of those trivial differences that convey a 
meaning to some people which other peo- 
ple do not understand by the phrase. 
Prof. Jamieson is an able man, an old and 
experienced debater, and usually very pre- 
cise in the use of phrases, but in this case, 
from the heading on through the article, a 
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wrong impression is conveyed to many 
persons who notice particularly slight dif- 
ferences of phraseology as carrying great 
distinction of idea. 

As the heading stands, it is certainly 
paradoxical. 
lexicons as giving erroneous definitions of 
the word Freethinker. But he evidently 
has overlooked the fact that he is thinking 
of two certain words, a noun qualified by 
an adjective, while the dictionary maker 
had in mind but one word—a noun. The 
difference is this: Freetbinker and free thinker. 
The former is a derivative from the latter, 
but does not convey exactly the same 
meaning. As the dictionaries say, a Free- 
thinker is “ one who discards revelation ; 
an unbeliever; an infidel; a skeptic,” and 
I may add as more nearly synonymous, a 
rationalist. But one may be a free thinker 
and not be an unbeliever in revelation, the 
existence uf God or gods, or a future life. 
nor an “ infidel” or “ skeptic,” as the lexi- 
cons have it. One may be a free thinker 
and not be a rationalist. And, correspond- 
ingly, one cannot be a Freethinker and at 
the same time not be a free thinker, an 
unbeliever in revelation, and a rationalist. 
The reason for this distinction is this: The 
name Freethinker is a name made by uniting 
the two words free and thinker expressly to 
designate a class of people who do not be- 
lieve in revelation, whe are skeptical, at 
least, as to the existence of God or gods, 
or of a future life, and who are rationalists 
—that is, persons who rely upon human 
reason to establish truth and to test state- 
ments offered as expressions of truth. 
Names, as well as all other words and 
phrases, are but arbitrary representatives 
of things, qualities, actions—of ideas. And 
the name Freethinker has absolutely no 
meaning whatever aside from that assigned 
to it by those who have agreed upon it as 
the meaning which it shall represent in the 
commerce of thought. The dictionaries do 
not make the meanings of words; they only 
inform us of the meaning men have agreed 


Prof. Jamieson refers to the 


they shall stand for as vocal or iten 


representatives. 


The word Freethinker is a name which 
has by common consent of those who use 
it, with but few exceptions, been assigned 
to represent the ideas which the diction- 
aries try to convey by the use of several 
other words of more or less synonymous 


representative power—which is all that 


any definition can do for any word. The 
definition of free thinker is not given in a 
lexicon as a single word, but each word of 
the phrase is defined separately and classed 
as two different parts of speech—the one 
(free) an adjective and the other (thinker) 
a noun. 

Some professed Freethinkers are so care- 
less in their speech and writing as to ovet 
look this important distinction. And some 
Christians will declare that “I am just as 
much of a Freethinker as you are,” when 


they really mean to say they are just as 
free a thinker. 


That a Christian may be a free thinker, 
I think is true; but that one can be both a 
Christian and a Freethinker is not true. 
The ideas represented by the name Chris- 
tian, by common consent, are opposed to 
the ideas represented by the name Free- 
thinker by common consent. The Chris- 
tian must believe in the truthfulness of the 
New Testament record of Jesus, and that 
he was the Christ or Messiah. If. he be- 
lieves this, he is compelled to believe in 
the existence of God, and that man is des- 
tined to a future life beyond the tomb. No 
matter how free he is in his investigation 
of the facts for and against these beliefs, 
or how willing he is to allow others the 
same freedom to investigate them and to 
arrive at and express their conclusions, he 
is a Christian free thinker only and not a 
Freethinker. 


Prof. Jamieson's citation of the facts of 
history that the early Christians were so 
conhdent that their beliefs were well 
founded that they were ever ready to prac- 
tice the broad principles of debate only 
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proves that they were more or less free 
thinkers. And his statement that “every 
Christian who believes in and practices 
free discussion is a Freethinker,” is a tech- 
nical error. Omit the capital F and divide 
the name into two words, and he would 
be right. This is the difference with a 
distinction. | 

Friend Jamieson quotes Trench in his 
work, Study of Words, but Trench’s state- 
ment describes only the free thinker and 
not at all the Freethinker. And his eulogy 
of John Milton for his persistence in free 
discussion and free thinking is probably 
well deserved, yet John Milton was very 
far from being a Freethinker. And his 
long quotation from Milton in favor of free 
discussion only goes to prove that Milton 
was a freer thinker than the generality of 
Christians. 


And Bishop Watson's “broad, liberal 
spirit,” is all right for a Christian free 
thinker, but he was never a Freethinker; 
and so with all of the other liberal Chris- 
tians Prof. Jamieson quotes. 


Even the words Humanitarian and hu- 
manitarian may have a difference of repre- 
sentative power. The capitalized word 
designates a class of people holding certain 
beliefs and practicing certain rules of con- 
duct; but the adjective humanitarian means 
nat a class of people but certain ideas and 
practices that characterize one as belong- 
ing to the class called Humanitarians. | 


One of the essentials of intelligent dis- 
cussion is precision in the use of language, 
and Rationalists should be reasonable in this 
above all other people, 


MYSTERY AND PERSONALITY. 


¶ A peculiar characteristic of the human 
mind is its love of mystery its delight to 
meditate upon questions it cannot solve 
by the stern logic of objective facts, but 
which it solves along lines of the least 
resistance by building mental pictures that 
look pretty and tickle the fancy of the 
inventor with the notion that he has by 
inspiration or intuition made a great dis- 


covery; or else he indulges in the equally 
self-comforting fancy that he has discov- 
ered that the problem is utterly unsolvable 
—that it is a profound mystery, probably 
the effect of causes outside the realm of 
science or human observation. But the 
real modern scientist is not given to ex- 
plain mysteries by inventing pretty pic- 
tures, nor does he recognize anything as a 
mystery further than as yet man has not 
ascertained its cause or the laws by which 
its events occur; he never relegates any- 
thing to the unsolvable sphere, but holds 
in reserve his judgment in the case until 
a solution has been found by the modern- 
science method of investigation, be the 
time a day, a year, or a lifetime. > 


These thoughts have been suggested to 
me on this occasion by the article iii this 


magazine. on page 10, headed The Sur- 


passing Mystery of Personality,” by Prof. 
Edgar Lucien Larkin, director of Lowe 
Observatory, near Los Angeles, I will 
comment here very briefly on some of the 
Professor's statements. | 

In the first place, the heading gives what 
appears to me to be a misleading sugges- 
tion. From my point of view there is no 
mystery, “surpassing” other actions in 
nature, of personality. l think the person- 
ality is as free from mystery as is respira- 
tion, digestion, or the circulation of the 
blood. The trouble with the mystery 
mongers is that they look beyond the stars 
for the explanations that are at their feet. 
To my understanding the human person- 
ality is the sum of one's mentality; the 
aggregate of his thoughts and emotions. 
And our estimate of the particular person- 
ality of any certain personality is based 
upon our observation of such acts of his 
as are apparent to us. Hence, we often 
misjudge a person, because we do not ob- 
serve all of the facts of his thought and 
emotion. And back of this aggregate of 
thought and emotion that constitutes per- 
sonality are heredity and environment as 
determining causes. These not being ex- 
actly the same for all people, or for any 
two persons, each person has a unique 
personality—an aggregate of thought and 
emotion different from that of any other 
human being, and the extremes in this way 
are called eccentricities and idiosyncrasies. 


Prof. Larkin uses the name “ menton- 
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omy” quite frequently. I infer from his 
emak that he uses this word for the 
technical name of the science of the mind 
— it literally means laws of mind, but that is 
well enough. The point is that while the 
Professor says so much about this science 
of mind, he asserts now and again that we 


know nothing about mind, that we cannot_ 


even “think of mind,” “cannot think of 
personality,” or even of our own selves.’ 
Now, the very essence of science is to 
know, and if, as he says, that we have not 
been able to detect a trace of a fact as to 
the nature of the human personality,” how 
can there be such a science as “ menton- 
omy”? A science without even a trace 
of a fact,” would certainly be a “new 
thought”! 


Professor Larkin says (page II) that “we 
cannot form even a theory of what mind 
is. It is so absolutely unlike matter or any 
of its known properties, that it is unthink- 
able.” His difficulty here lies in the fact 
that he has already a theory, and a false 
one, of mind. His theory is that mind is 
an entity, and must resemble matter. But 
mind is a property of matter notwithstanding 
it is unlike other “known properties.” 
Other so-called properties of matter are 
also unlike one another. Extension, form, 
size, color, weight, consistency (solid, liquid 
and gaseous) and motion. The existence 
of each and all of these “known proper- 
ties of matter are properties only under 
certain conditions so far as they present 
to our observation variations. Ít is the 
same with mental properties. The condi- 
tion of matter necessary to the manifesta- 
tion of the property of thought and emo- 
tion is its organization as a living brain. 
Without this condition there is no such 
property of matter, so far as men have 
ever observed. With it, men have always 
observed its manifestation when the envi- 


ronment is favorable ; but with an unfavor- 


able environment even a living brain will 
not manifest mentality, as in coma and 
sound sleep. 

Prof. Larkin says the word person is 
equivalent to. the Latin word for mask, and 
“well selected indeed, for at present the 
human personality is hidden behind a veil 
absolutely impenetrable.” e root mean- 
ing of a word does not affect the truth or 
untruth of anything. Electricity is derived 
from amber, but that does not make our 
modern electric science “impenetrable.” 
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REPLY TO MRS. BLIVEN’S AR. 
TICLE. 

q On page 39 of this magazine begins a 
letter from Mrs. Bliven in which she claims 
to comment on some editorial comments 
in the July number. She charges that I 
tried to severely criticise her or else | mis- 
understood her. `I think I did neither. 


It was not Mrs. Bliven | was criticising, 
nor the Materialists who want to hold 
meetings under the name of Humanitarian 
Sunday meetings, but the failure of the 
name Materialist to be broad enough for 


‘a practical association, as evidenced by 


Mrs. Bliven proposing to call her meetings 
Humanitarian instead of Materialist meet- 
ings. She says l am so narrow | am not 
willing to allow “we Materialists to have 
any share in the Humanitarian meetings 
or work.” I said nothing to denote this. 
In fact I desire the very opposite—that the 
broad name of Humanitarian be adopted 
in place of the narrow one with its narrow 
negative creed. | only referred to Mrs. 
Bliven's proposed change of name to show 
that she had at last come to see that the 
une name was too narrow and that the 
other, as I have all along contended, was 
much the best. And her assertion that | 
“ would monopolize all the Humanitarian 
work as belonging to his magazine and 
the Christians,” is not true and not sup- 
ported by anything I said. How could | 
expect to accomplish the propagation of 
Humanitarianism if l had any such a selfish 
notion? All I claim is that the name Ma- 
terialist has been practically admitted by 
Mrs. Bliven to be too narrow for herself 
and other workers for the good of human- 
ity by her adoption of the name Humani- 
tarian, and this adoption | approve of and 
have heretofore always favored. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


q In a letter to the editor I find the follow- 
ing remarks complimentary of The Re- 
view: “Your magazine is a gem in every 
particular.—Wm. E. DeLong. “I wish you 
had nothing to shove but your pencil ; we 
would be the gainers.”—Geo. C. Bartlett. 
“I like the magazine fine. N. B. Grayson. 
“I consider The Review an ably-edited 
champion of human emancipation from 
priestcraft and superstition."— F. H. Dehn. 
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@ Remember, please, that if your subscrip- 
tion is delinquent after this month no 
more Reviews will be sent you until you 
renew, unless you have made special ar- 
rangement with the pablisher for extension 
of time. Duenotice will be given to every- 
one of expiration. 


Q See on page 44 an offer of a /5-cent 
book, View of Lambert's “ Notes on Ingersoll, 
as a premium to any new subscriber for 
The Review for one year, or to any old 
subscriber who sends in one new subscrip- 
tion: 


@ The attention of all readers of books is 
called to the new advertisement of the 


Teleo-Mecbanics of Nature, by H. Wettstein, 
on page 41 of this magazine. 


q For notice of any changes of subscrip- 
tion and advertising terms of The Review, 
refer to the Publisher's Notices depart- 
ment on 2nd ‘page of cover. b 


Jamieson's Science English! 

Simpler than Simplified Spelling,” more 
scientific, more practical. School teachers 
should learn and teach it. Instruction by 
mail. Complete in seven lessons. Address 


Prof. W. F. Jamieson, Pentwater, Mich. [tf 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Ingersoll: A Biographical Apprecia- 
tion. By Herman E. Kittredge. J. F. 
Taylor & Co., 18 E. 17th st., New York. 
Octavo, pp. 600, illustrated. - Cloth, 
$2.50, postage 20 cents. 


To every regular reader of The Review 
this book would appeal with special em- 


phasis. Its literary character is fine, its 
portraits of Ingersoll and his relatives are 
superb, the biographical records are truth- 
ful and written in an entertaining style, 
and the pen portraits of Ingersoll's charac- 
teristics are lucid and true to nature. Be- 
sides, there are many well selected samples 
of his poetry, his oratory and his writing— 
his wit and his reasoning. The first part 
of the work is biographical, and the facts 
related are from reliable sources. The 
second part consists of critical analyses of 
Ingersoll's philosophy, theology, icono- 
clasm, domestic teachings, consistency of 
conduct, and his artistic and intellectual 
expression. The last chapter gives an im- 
portant summary of Ingersoll's life work 
in politics, law and Rationalism and his 
influence on religious thought. The work 
is for sale by the publishers, and every 
Humanitarian (and everybody else) should 
have a copy. 
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Waldrip, Tex., July 5.—Enclosed please 
find check for $3.00. Send The Humani- 
tarian Review for two years and use the 
balance for the Taber fund. My old friend, 
J. D. Shaw, owes me nothing. It has been 
more than 30 years since | first met the old 
hero and the more l know of him the more 
I am convinced that he never will be paid 
for the good work he has done. 


Benton Willey. 


Middleville, Mich., July 14.—I am much 
interested in your Humanitarian Review, 
which was introduced to me through Har- 
vey Jacox, of Caledonia, Mich. l cannot 
do without it. Hope to assist you sub- 
stantially sometime in your work. I hope 


you will be as successful as you deserve. 
You are doing a great deal to throw off 
the burden of ignorance and superstition 
which has dominated and enslaved the 
people too long. I do not know when my 
subscription expires, but fearing that it 
might soon expire, | herewith send $1.00 
for renewal of my subscription so that the 
Reviews will be continuous. 


M. F. Jordan. 


Washington, D, C., July 12.—I am very 
sorry | have been so neglectful as to cause 
my subscription to the H. R.to get in 
arrears. I am enclosing $2.00, which will 
prevent the same occurring again for a 
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time, at least. More Reviews are needed 
badly, as indicated by the speech of Ex- 
Vice-President Fairbanks at Atlantic City, 
the other day, at the Christian Endeavor 
convention, wherein he scored Atlantic 
City for its disregard of the sacredness of 
the sabbath; and also by the proclamation 
of the governor of Virginia urging the peo- 
ple to pray for rain. 

It is astonishing that in this enlightened 
age men of such high standing in public 
affairs should take such indefensible posi- 
tions. Am very much pleased with The 
Review. Dr. E. E. Jackson. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 16.—It does 
me good to tell you, in all sincerity, that 
The Humanitarian Review is a rare intel- 
lectual jewel. Your writing and that of 
your contributors. never fail to charm. | 
enclose price for another year and a copy 
of A Future Life? One of my neighbors 
says that since | have been reading The 
Review | have got sol can talk Yankee 
almost as well as Dutch. 


A. F. Bridenbecker. 


Portland, Or., June 21.—“ The Bible a 
Book of. Myths is a very instructive article. 
Jam very glad to hear from our dear old 
friend Shaw through The Review. En- 
closed M. O. $3.00 for The Review, a copy 
of the Light of Reason, and balance to the 
Taber Fund. John N. Schutz. 


Compliments for The Review. 


Chicago, Ill., July 13.—Enclosed here- 
with am handing you check for $2.00 in 
payment of subscription of The Humani- 
tarian Review as far as this amount will go. 
Kindly do not discontinue sending me 
your valuable paper in the future without 
‘notifying me that the subscription has run 
out. I find your valuable magazine as 
essential to my comfort and happiness as 
is gas necessary to a gas stove to complete 
its usefulness. 


I want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you on the high grade of the con- 
tents of your paper. As an educator along 
the lines of disabusing the mind of the 


silly and harmful superstitions of the past, 

nd nothing to equal it. I have but one 
fault to find, i. e., the price is too low when 
one considers the contents. 


May you live long and continue to show 
people the fellacy of a belief in that myth- 
ical Semitic god of the lightnings, fire and 
war, and also of his alleged son, likewise 
the mythical fetish of the nonproductive 
class called ministeis and priests. 

We see best when there is no fog in the 
atmosphere. We think best when there is 
no fog i in the brain. D. E. Kenyon. 


The Longer The Review Comes, 
the Better He Likes It. 


Camp Chase, O., July 11.—Your favor of 
July Ist is at hand, and I thank you very 
much. Please find enclosed filled- out 
blank and $1.00 for the continuance of 
The Humanitarian Review. 


It gives me great pleasure to testify in 
behalf of The Review. The longer it 
comes into my study the better I like it. 


It may be that I fancy this because the 
editor's views are concordant with those 
of the writer. Even if I was on “the 
other side of the fence,” | must say that l 
would be duty bound to place honor 
where honor was due. A new era is be- 
ginning to dawn upon us. The old tradi- 
tion founded upon superstition and fear 
concerning the numerous gods and devils 
upon the mountains is no longer believed 
by the truly educated man or woman. 
Yet we have educated people—people 
that have one half-a-dozen university de- 
grees attached to their names, that believe 
that so far as intellectual research is con- 
cerned we should not depart from the 
thought of our granddads. hile it is true 
that a great many grandfathers are search- 
lights while their grandchildren are bloom- 
ing idiots, does not hinder us from educat- 
ing the majority of young people in Ration- 
alism, that they may be led to see that they 
have progressed over their forefathers in 
thinking at least. Every parent should feel 
proud that his or her child has made ad- 
vancement in thought over them. l would 
not think I owed any honor to my grand- 

father, who fought to maintain the honor 
of the stars and stripes if my father, his 
son, was not more liberal-minded than he, 
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or that | was not more liberal-minded than 
either of them. Men must be taught to 
think freely and to investigate for them- 
selves. A person should be protected, 
that he may be free from fear when he 
really tells what he believes to be the truth. 
D. H. Pleasant. 


Secular Sunday-Schools--The Asso- 
ciations. 

Marietta, Ohio, June 29.—I do not think 
Mrs. Bliven meant to recommend that any- 
one should drop other societies or change 
any names in favor of the Materialist As- 
sociation. I think she meant to suggest to 
all Freethinkers of whatever name to take 
up the work of secular Sunday-schools. 
While she defines Materialists as those who 
believe there is no God and no future life, 
she always insists they should engage in 
humanitarian work and that secular Sun- 
day-schools are an important part of it. 
Judging from her last report in The Hu- 
manitarian Review for July, they appear 
to be for nature study,” teaching health 
and morals,” “ to plan what kind of lectures, 
discussions, reading and singing the peo- 
ple and children most need to become the 
best and wisest kind of citizens.” “To 
teach causes and results, to avoid evils, 
they need to learn more wisdom and 
more skill, to make the most of life.” She 
proposes “practical, scientific lessons.” 


Another way, one in which we can all 
take part, for it does not require any special 
talent, is to join all state and national soci- 
eties which are now working and which 
have annual conventions. e way in 
which good is accomplished at the con- 
ventions, is getting people acquainted with 
our literature. the Buckeye Secular 
Union convention of 1909 Mr. Sanders 
made a speech in behalf of our different 
periodicals. e next meeting of that so- 
ciety will be at Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 2 and 
3; headquarters at Phillips House, where 
there will be one meeting Saturnay night; 
Sunday sessions at Memorial Building. Our 
Dayton people are doing a good part to- 
wards making this a success. Let us show 
them what good comrades we are. The 
conventions of the Indiana Rationalist As- 


sociation and the American Secular Union 
will come a little later. I presume the 
American Rationalist Association and the 
R. A. of Columbia, S. Carolina, will have 
conventions also. All these will give us 
working ideas and encouragement. 


There will be a Materialist meeting after 
the Columbus and before the Cleveland 


Buckeye Secular Union conventions. 


H. M. Lucas. 


Destroying and Building. 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 6.—I believe that 
the idea that one can destroy evil, or un- 
truth, without building or helping on the 
side of right, is a mistake. If one destroys 
a venomous serpent he helps society by 
removing a danger. He cannot destroy 
any danger, any evil, any untruth, without 
benefitting his fellow-man. | 

The man who drains and thereby de- 
stroys a malarial swamp, is a builder of 
health. The doctor who destroys disease 
germs is also a builder, a benefactor. The 
man who destroys weeds, and also destroys 
the solidity of the soil by cultivation, is a 
builder in the sense that he removes ob- 
stacles that interfere with the growth of 
crops. He helps nature to build. So, al- 
though his work is to destroy and is not 
directly to construct, he is in a true sense 
a builder, and is a benefactor of the human 
race. The man that destroys a beautifu 
forest to get lumber and fuel, is doing good 
work. In very many cases we must destroy 
even the good, for the sake of something 
better. One who destroys evil in any 
shape whatever is also a builder of good. 
We destroy the liberty of the evil-doer that 
good may have achance to thrive, to build. 
All delusions, all mistakes, all that is false, 
hinders the growth, the building, of truth. 
So, if one helps destroy anything that is 
wrong he is also a builder on the side of 
rightness, even if he does appear to be a 
destroyer only. 


Very many people believe things to be 
good, even worship such things, really be- 


lieving, as Paul believed, that they are do- 
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ing “God's service,” and yet they. are 
wrong. The Christian can readily see that 
this is true in the case of the Hindu mother 
throwing her child to the crocodiles. They 
will not deny that destroying that delusion 
would be building on the right side; build- 
ing the truth that it is wrong to so sacrifice 

e. 

Now, considering these cases, the Chris- 
tian must admit that it is not a question of 
destroying and constructing but a question 
of right or wrong. Will it, in the end, be 
beneficial to mankind, or will it retard th 
growth of “ righteousness ” ? | 


How can we decide such matters as this ? 
To be honest, each must decide for him- 
self; each should do the very best he can 
to learn the truth, and even if it is unpleas- 
ant and unpopular, he should undertake 
to destroy the false so that truth may have 
a chance to grow.. l very much doubt that 
anyone can destroy anything whatever 
without either directly or indirectly build- 
ing something else. 

Accusing Freethought of destroying with- 
out constructing is a a man of straw, a 
fake, a bluff. It may be true that our work 
appears to be too much on the negative 


side; that we deny more than we affirm. 


Yet, is it not a fact, that in denying the 
tuth of certain statements we thereby 
indirectly if not directly affirm the oppo- 
site to be true ? | 

The inference is very plain and strong 
that if a man hates a lie and would destroy 
it, he must love the truth and throw his in- 
fluence in its favor. He would always be 
found on the side of right, as he under- 
stood it. 

So, it is not a question of tearing down 
or constructing, of denying or of affirming, 

cause they work together like cause 
and effect.” Each cause is or has been 
an effect, and each effect is or will be a 
cause, and vice versa. 


We should be very careful to be on the 


Tight side let the safe side take care of itself. 
e should always remember that the 
effects of our own lives does not end when 
we are returned to the dust from whence 
we came. It will go on and on forever. 
And that is the beautiful immortality of 
Freethought. The “nobility” of Free- 
thought is to have a good working balance 
on the right side of one's account. The 
Teal value of a life is not just to live, neither 


of every-day life that must and will 
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is it just to be happy, nor is it in doing 
one great wonde act. It is in improv- 
ing every opportunity to help our fellow- 
men upward and onward. you cause 
one heart to throb with joy that is one 
mark to your credit. you cause one 
man to forsake a delusion and cause him 
to lead a better life, you thereby have 
started a wave that will go on and on, for 
‘the man you have helped to a more useful 
life will help others. And so the effect of 
your life work reaches out and broadens. 
A beautiful immortality ; it is on the right 
side of the ledger. Let us strive mightily 
that the balance be not on the debit side, 
for it, none the less, will be immortal.“ 
but it will not be noble or beautiful. The 
world would have been better without 


such an account. 


How can we be sure of a balance on the 
right side > By a number of apparently 
little things. A real smile here, a hearty 
hand-shake there, a good word, lifting up 
and comforting the little child, helping 
turn a wheel for the man whose team is in 
trouble, etc., etc. 


Yes, my dear friends, it is the little things 
turn 
the account either for or against you. No- 
thing else can. | 

Don't be afraid of being called Goodie, 
Goodie.” If you are in real earnest, if you 
help others and make them happy, it will 
multiply and return to you. Your friends 
will many, your foes will be almost 
helpless. — , | 

Freethinkers are builders; and | believe 
that they are working on the right side, 
generally. One thing we lack, and that is 
organization. We should co-operate, and 
help each other toward a true, noble life. 
A good life is the only life worth while. 


S. F. Davis. 


Bryan Provokes to Humorous 
Writing. 

Sterling, Colo., June 26.—I have just read 
your comments on Wm. J. Bryan's Bible 
talk and want to call your attention to a 
slight misconception which you entertain 
about the Silver-Tongued Orator from the 
Platte.” In your article you ask, “How 
can anyone take hold upon anything he 
cannot gras? Now that is surely a 
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queer proposition, but Mr. Bryan is fully 
equal to the task. 


Has he not “taken hold” of the presi- 
dency of the United States and failed to 
grasp it? Oh, yes, his “ faith has reached 
out” and “taken hold” several times, yet 
he did not grasp it. 

Why bless your venerable old head! 
the Christian not only “takes hold” but 
carries for years and years all sorts of fire- 
works which he cannot grasp. Sure that 
is Chrisrianity—-regular, true, blazing gos- 
pel. 

l suppose Mr. Bryan knows what he is 
talking about, and he is undoubtedly 
loaded down with odds and ends which 
he will never be able to grasp—thrones, 
gods, devils, ghosts, miracles, immortality, 
etc. Will he ever grasp any of them? No, 
not one of them. 

Another thought. Bryan says that the 
Bible grapples with every problem that 
confronts mankind,” and then you ask, 
But what problem has it solved?” That's 
Bryan, too. He has grappled with even 
more problems than what confront man- 
kind, but what has he solved? Nothing. 
Not even the problem that he is a back 
number and gone to seed. 

l am not in the habit of writing humor- 
ous articles, but l think if Bryan keeps on 
talking I'll be jiggered if there won't be 
room for several humorists to become fa- 


mous. J. G. Schwalm. 


Personal Experiences, Etc. 


Ham, Texas, July 5.— You will win by 
your untiring energy. People respect a 
fearless soul. You have won with me 
already. 


Bro. Davis, you are doing great, humani- 
tarian work. You are liberal and logical. 
Standing on a little higher vantage ground, 
your vision is not obscured by the mists of 
superstition. Your articles on The Bible 
a Book of Myths,” appealed strongly to 
me. For many years orthodoxy had been 
a dead weight on my brain. Having 
awakened from the hypnotic condition, | 
am gradually recovering my mental equi- 


poise. | often stop to enquire why my 
personal friend believes in hell, and why 
some preachers get so enthused when 
speaking of the “ tortures of the damned.” 
About the only reason some people can 
give for their faith is this: “My daddy's 
religion is good enough for me.” Religion, 
then, becomes a matter of inheritance, en- 
dowment, or geographical distribution. 

What Edison says about the soul put 
me to thinking. It is reasonable. It is 
said that wise men change often; fools 
never change.” | 


1 was once of the Hardshell Baptist per- 
suasion; then, to popular and save 
annoyance, | joined the Missionary Baptist 
church, took in conventions, ate yellow- 
legged chicken, prayed to the unknown 
god, and pretended to happy. I did 
not believe all the Bible. Unitarian liter- 
ature made me think. It showed improve- 
ment in sentiment. Then | indulged in 
New Thought and metaphysical specula- 
tion, drifting around without any great 
purpose, travelling from Texas to Virginia, 
South Dakota and Minnesota, and back to 
Ham. I was trying to accomplish some- 
thing by thinking I could—leaving out the 
working hypothesis. Then | came to my- 
self. I had read some of Ingersoll's lectures, 
and the Age of Reason, and of course I was 
soon a subscriber to several liberal papers. 
Of course | have been ruled by suggestion. 

am now weighing the evidence—not 
accepting fully what the other fellow says. 


When l returned to Ham l commenced 
life over again. | had spent all. I bought 
some land—called it the Enterprise Farm 
—and have been a successful wood-chop- 
per. | am also chief cook and dish-washer. 
I use a typewriter occasionally. I am a 
sort of bachelor philosopher. 


The question of a future life or immor- 
tality is well discussed in the book, A Future 
Life? Life exists as a potentiality in the 
seed germ of plant or animal, but is not 
necessarily immortal. The evolution of a 
human being is a result of the union of a 
positive and negative life principle, con- 
tributed by male and female respectively. 
The race may become extinct by non- 
compliance with natural law. It would 
thus cease to be immortal. E 

Its is scientifc—reasonable—to believe 
that there can be no soul or mind without 
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a brain, and a brain without life, or spirit 
(breath) is dead—so it seems. We do not 
know that the individual is immortal. If 
there is a future life, we would like to see 
conditions better; without scrife. Life in 
any country without love and kindred ties 
is not worth the cost of admission. l de- 
sire to meet my friends again, because | 
love them; but if a part of my memory is 
to be annihilated in order to enjoy an or- 
thodox heaven, count me out, please. Now, 
personally, the prospect of a chance to 
walk streets paved with gold, and draw 
my rations three times a day—be an eternal 
pauper—not required to think, but play a 
few tunes daily and shout at the right time, 
going through a number of silly genuflex- 
ions, is so nonsensical as not to appeal to 
one who aspires to be a humanitarian. 
Find enclosed $1.00 on renewal, and 
later | want to come across with a little 
spondulix for the Taber fund. Yours for 
uman betterment through education, co- 
operation and work. H. M. Faulk. 


A Reply to Pope Pius X. 
Mt. Vernon, O., June 29.—Pope Pius re- 


cently denounced the modernists or ration- 
alists in a most savage manner. He charged 
them with hypocrisy, immorality and vio- 
lence. Seldom have I read such a brutal 
denunciation of truth as that embodied in 
the pope's letter. After reading it, I felt 
as Mazeppa did when insulted by his ene- 
mies. Byron makes the Cossack say: 


“It vexed me tor | would fain 
Have paid those insults back again.” 


This feeling of indignation soon changed 


to contempt, for | realized that the holy 
man was an irresponsible fanatic, unworthy 
of a thought. We should ignore his words 
as we ignore the snarls of a cur. 


This Italian priest charges the Free- 
thinkers with immorality when the Vatican 
gallery is full of nude statues and pictures. 

e accuses us of hypocrisy, although his- 
tory tells us that two-thirds of the popes 
were gross hypocrites who taught that 
words were invented to conceal thoughts. 
He charges us with violence, although he 
boasts that he brutally assaulted a man in 
his youth. Violence, indeed! And what 
then of Ferrers death? Thou shalt not 


kill.” Let us study the church which he 


represents. 


All historians admit that the history of 
the Catholic church is a history of crime. 
It has converted Europe into a vast ceme- 
tery, where the living grovel over the graves 
of those who died for alie. It covered: 
the old world with blazing stakes and 
screaming victims, and when the “heretics” 
rebelled it used violence to suppress them. 
I wonder if the pope has read the history 
of The Thirty Years’ War? en its 
power was broken forever it sent the In- 
vincible Armada loaded down with in- 
struments of torture to punish England: 
but even the forces of nature allied them- 
selves with the brave English in the de- 
struction of this fleet of death. By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” said Jesus, and 
the fruit of the Catholic church is death. 

7 Let us hope that the American church 
will eventually break away from the gor- 
mand in Rome and establish a new church 
with doctrines based on truth, science and 


reason. Harold Banning. | 


A Materialist’s Comments on the 
itor’s Comments. 

Brooklyn, Conn., July 6.—It seems to me 
our worthy editor in July H. R. tried to 
give me a scorcher, or else has made a big 
mistake by misunderstanding me. Wise 
folks do sometimes make mistakes. I was 
a Humanitarian long before I became a 
Materialist. When a teacher Í tried to 
promote the moral and physical develop- 
ment of my pupils, as well as their skill in 
reading and writing, and their knowledge 
of arithmetic, geography, etc. Afterwards 
I was secretary in a W. C. I. U. for sev- 
eral years, and fought the saloon evils with 
tongue, pen, literature and petition-work. 
I wrote articles on temperance, health, and 
woman-suffrage. But everywhere so many 
prayed so much and did so little that I be- 
came disgusted with their religion and 
denounced the praying and worship. It 
hinders the doing. When I married a 
Freethinker and read Freethought papers, 
step by step I advanced till | became a 
thorough Materialist. It seems to me that 
Materialism is the top round of the ladder; 


Ed- 
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but I don’t despise the lower rounds by 
which I climbed. One round is not the 
‘whole ladder, and Humanitarianism is 
broad enough to include the whole Free- 
thinkers’ ladder, and all the good deeds 


of all the nations, races and creeds. 


| meant just what l said in the July Re- 
view. | wrote to all Freethinkers, and 
want the Sunday meetings to band them 
all together in promoting the betterment 
of humanity. Hence the name Humanita- 
rian is much more appropriate for our 
Sunday work than either of the narrower 
titles, Agnostic, Rationalist, Materialist, 
Monist, Secularist, etc. 


But Singleton W. Davis is so narrow * 
would not allow we few Materialists to 
have any share in the Humanitarian meet- 
ings or work. He would make us teach 
only Materialism all the rest of our lives; 
and he would monopolize all the Humani- 
tarian work as belonging to his magazine 
and the Christians. Suppose he hasa pair 
of boots that he finds very serviceable and 
enjoys wearing. Is that any reason he 
should never wear a shirt, coat, or pants ? 
Because | am a Materialist is that any 
reason that I should be debarred from 
helping promote temperance, woman-suf- 
frage, socialism, morality, education, or 
anything else that is beneficial, if | believe 
in them all? 


l have worked exclusively for Materialism 
for five and a-half years because it needed 
what I have been doing. Now our argu- 
ments have been collected into the bodk 
“ Materialism,” and the most important of 
our leaflets are being distributed to 10,000 
people. When this task is completed, | 
feel that Materialism has had its share of 
my time, cash and labor. I want to see 
the kind of Humanitarian Sunday meetings 
going on everywhere that | proposed in 
The Humanitarian Review seven years ago 
in that article Are you a Humanitarian ?” 
The Materialists are too few, too far apart, 
to start and carry on the needed Sunday 
meetings alone, and most of them are no 
more inclined to do Humanitarian’ work 
than other Freethinkers. A host of Chris- 
tians are already engaged in humanitarian 
work, i. e., charities, hospitals, temperance, 
hygiene, etc., and all Freethinkers should 

‘stop splitting hairs” over their name or 


special belief, and all unite for the needed 


beneficial Sunday meetings. Call ourselves 
Humanitarians for this beneficent work, 
but each call yourself by your pet title 
when you want to discuss on religious 
subjects or to “cuss” the Bible. Don’t 
adopt my title unless you believe as | do. 


When | used the term “ religionist fakers” 
id not mean all Christians. | meant 


their leaders, the priests and preachers. Most 


of the Christians believe the Bible or try 
to; but most of the priests and preachers 
have studied the history of the Bible and 
the book itself, and must know how, when 
and by whom it was written; how much 
evil there is in it, and the terrible cruelties 


of the Inquisition and Dark Ages, the per- 


secutions and slaughtering and witch-burn- 
ings of millions that the brutal priests and 
preachers did, to enforce Christianity and 
destroy all opponents. Are they not all 
fakers who know this yet continue to teach 
the people to believe in the Bible and its 
God? Those fakers do control the Sunday 
meetings to mislead the people. Humani- 
tarians ought to unite and provide benef- 
cial Sunday meetings for the people. 


All our pet oos apply to our tearing- 
down work, for destroying the rotten 
foundations of Christianity, and of all other 
religions. All the Materialists’ reasons 

there is no God nor future life are of 
that kind, as are all your Bible criticisms 
and anti-papal warrings.. But all the build- 
ing-up work, the incentives to morality, 
health, good-citizenship, justice, kindness, 
nature-study, ‘and harmless pleasures, that 
are to take the place of Sunday worship, 
are Humanitarian—the betterment of hu- 
man beings by human means, for this life 
only (the only life there is). 

When I tried to select 100 moral incent- 
ives for the third part of the book, Material- 
ism, I found there are thousands of them ; 
but most are awfully mixed up with God- 


worship.: I sifted out what the book would 


hold, and ] want to go on selecting 
these Humanitarian building-up incentives. 


‘When the. Humanitarian Sunday meetings 


are started everywhere, I hope to help 
with brain and pen, thus. But wherever 
the Christians endeavor to raise a church- 


pillar n our edifice, I shall apply a Mate- 


rialist “ax” to every such snake-like super- 


stition — Eliza Mowry Bliven, 


7 Sec. Materialist Association. 
(See reply in Editorial Department.) 
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How the General Public 
Has Received H. Wettstein’s New Work, 


"The Teleo-Mechanics of Nature.“ 


Health Culture (Magazine, N. v. City): ‘‘ Seldom 
has a book been published that is so strongly 

raised by people in all walks of life as is The Te 
feo-Méchanics Nature ” 

President J. F. Rinn, of the Brooklyn Philo- 
sophical Association; l have never read a work 
that covers so many phases of thought and of sci- 
entific research, and in which the great problems 
of human life have been analyzed and elaborated 
in so able and thorough a manner. 

The Nautilus (Magazine, Holyoke, Mass.); ‘‘ It is 
a profound scientific work. Those who are inter- 
ested in solving the deepest problems of Nature 
should read this book. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, Pres. Am. Secular 
Union, Versailles, Ky.: It is one of the most val- 
uable contributions to science and bound to eman- 
cipate mankind from the thralldom of ignorance 
and superstition. 

B. F. Underwood, lecturer and editor: ‘‘ This 
ven interesting work deserves the earnest con- 
sideration of every sincere seeker of truth. 

Dr. A. M. Wilton, Alexandria, Minn.: ‘‘The 
chapters pertaining to our profession (some sub- 
jects of which not being found in any other med- 
ical works) are of incalculable benefit to old and 
young alike.’’ 

Missouri Staats-Zeltung, Kansas City, Mo.: No one 
can read this highly fascinating book without being 
profoundly impressed with the self-evident and 
scientifically demonstrated truths revealed therein. 
» . . A prominent physician just told us that it 


Yn GETARIANISM 


A Lecture by C. W. G. Withee. A discus- 
sion of the subject from the view-poir ts of 
the hygienist, the economist, the moraiist, 
and the humanitarian, and of the duty of the 
philanthropist to do his utmost to convince 
all that there is no greater crime than iock- 
less slaughter. Logical and interesting. 


A 32-page pamphlet, clear print and heavy 
paper, 10c. Order from The Review office. 


NOW THYSELF: 
l A Lecture before the 
Liberal League of Minneapolis. 


BY C. W G. WITHEE. 


A very able and interesting 
discussion, valuable toevery lib- 
thinker ; price 15c. 
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is one of the most interesting and instructive books 
he has ever read. 


Prof. B. F. Clark, jurist and teacher of lan- 
guages, Havana, Cuba: It is the product of a 
profound scientific thinker of high scholarly attain- 
ments. 

Miss Julia R. Lecocq, 610 E. Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Have found it a -charmingly written 
book from which I have derived muc 
information. 


Prof. S. Ragendorf, 1324 Linn st., Cincinnati: 
The thirty-two chapters of Parts VI, VII and 
VIII on Precreatien, and The Evelutien ef the Human 
Family, are alone worth more than the price of the 
whole volume.” 


Mrs. Velzora P. Andrews, Doroth 8 House, 
aon ys Mass.. Am reading The Tele- echanics 
of Nature the second time. The more l read it the 
better I like it.’’ 


Prof. E. L. Larkin, director Mt. Lowe (Cal.) 
Observatory: It is a highly interesting and val- 
uable book. While representing the most advanced 
form of modern Monism, it differs from Haeckel's 
conceptions of the cosmos on many points he will 
find it exceedingly difficult to refute.” 

Prof. Victor Drury, 6801 Seventeenth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: ‘‘ The author sustains his theory 
that the individual cells of plants and animals (or 
cell-souls, as Haeckel terms them) are the actual 
and potent factors of Organic Evolution, in a thor- 
oughly logical and scientific manner.’’ 

PRICE: Large, 6x9 inch volumes, with portray 
of author, bound in cloth, gold embellished, $2.00. 
In handsome paper covers, $1.50. Postpaid. 


The Wettstein Publishing Company, 
412-414 Main St., Fitzgerald, Georgia. 
Mention The Humanitarian Review. 


valuable 


Ingersoll Memorlal Beacon 


A Non-partisan Monthly de- 
voted to Science, Freethought, 
Rational Right-doing, and to 
Good Government of, for and by 
the People. 

Terms; $1. a year; single copy 10c. 


Published by the Ingersoll Beacon 
Co.. Wm. H. Maple editor and man- 
ger, 78 La Salle st., Chicago, Ill. 
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UDDHISM OR CHRIS- 
TIANITY : WHICH? 

A Lecture by C. W. G. Withee. 
Booklet of 64 pages, with por- 
trait of the author; paper cover; 


price 15c. Order from the REvIEw office. 
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A FUTURE LIFE? 


A Critical Inquiry into the Scientific Value of the Alleged Evidences that Man's 
Conscious Personality Survives the Life of the Body, embracing 


A Discussion of the Doctrines of Resurrection of the Body, Re-incarnation, mae Anni- 
hilation, Theories of Metaphysicians, Phenomena of ‘tualism, et 


BY SINGLETON WATERS DAVIS, M. D., LL. D. 


An octavo volume of 172 pages, with fine frontispiece Portrait of the Au- 
thor and full table of Contents, printed on Crystal Book paper and bound 
in cloth. Published by the author at 854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I. Introductory (ten Sections); Ch. ii, The Resurrection Theory ; 
Ch. iii, Re-incarnation, Metempsychosis, Transmigration of Souls; Ch. iv, 
Spiritistic Hypotheses; Ch. v, Spiritism as a|Working Hypothesis; Ch. vi, 
“Scientific Arguments” Criticised ; Ch. vii, New Thought Theories of the 
Soul and a Future Life (Dr. Thomson J ay Hudson’s Hypotheses Critically 
Examined); Ch. viii, Does Spiritualism Demonstrate a Future Life? (includ- 
ing the author’s personal experience and investigation) ; Ch. ix, On the So- 
called Philosophy of a Future Life; Ch. x, The Question of a Future Life 


From the chemical point of view, 3, From the physiological point of view, 4. 
From the psychological point of view; Ch. xi, Some Miscellaneous Matters; 
Ch. xii, Recapitulation and Conclusion. The chapters are e conveniently sub- 
divided into Sections, an even hundred in all. 


Prices: One copy, 75c.; Three copies, $2.00; 4 or more, 65c each. 


Postpaid to any point within the United States. F oreign, 10c extra. 
Singleton W. Davis, 854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Another New Book along New Lines by the Author of 
A FUTURE LIFE ? 


The Origin and Evolution of Ethics 


Were Moral Laws Supernaturally Revealed, or are they Products 


of Human Experience and Evolution ? 
BY SINGLETON WATERS DAVIS, M. D., LL. D. 
A volume of 162 large pages, beautifully printed from clear type 


on fine paper, and bound in beautiful heayy paper covers 
Price, 50 cents each, postpaid, or three for $1.00. 


Published and for sale at the office of The Humanitarian Review 
854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


From the Scientific Standpoint—1, From the mechanical point of view, 2, 
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[THE EDITOR 


A Journal of Information 
for Literary workers, is the 
Little Schoolmaster for the 
whole fraternity of Writers. 


fF a 48 pages of helpful ar- 
Monde showing material wanted. 
how it should be prepared, and how 
Technical articles upon all 
branches of literary work: current in- 
formation as to the Literary Market, 
showing needs of various publica- 
tions ; information regarding all prize 
competitions; announcement of new 
publications. 
The journal that no writer can af- 
ford to be without. 
$1.00 a Year, 15c a Copy 
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Electricity the Universal Force 
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As Promulgated by Two Meth- 
odist Preachers 
Discussed and Refuted 
BY ‘‘ PERSEUS.” 

Pamphlet. 62 pages, price. 15c. 15c. 


That “Safe-Side” Argument 
BY J. O. STEPHENSON 


A lively discussion of the old, last 
resort of the Christian when all of 
the other props of his shakey 0 
castle theology have been ares 
out, viz: O well, I'd rather be on 
the safe side; if the Bible is true I'll 
be saved if Iam a believer, and if 
there is uo hell or future life I'll be 
just as well off as the unbeliever.” 


Price 10c. Review office. 
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_ HUMANITARIAN PROVERBS 


BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


A New Booklet from The Review Press. A Collection of Original 


Laconic Expressions of Self-evident Truths of Rationalistic 
Humanitarianism, from the Viewpoint of 
odern Science. 
Large, Clear Print, Good Paper, Beautiful Cover: Price, 10c Postpaid. 
Order from The Review, 854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A New Premium to New Subscribers 


To anyone who will secure ome mew subscriber, for one year, 
with payment of regular price of $1.00 each, I will send one copy 
of the cloth-bound book described below. Or, I will send a copy 
of the book to any mew subscriber who sends in his own subscrip- 
tion for one year beginning with June, 1011. 


The price of the book alone is 75 cents. 


View of Lambert’s “Notes on Ingersoll.” 
BY HELEN M. LUCAS 


Containing 237 pages, with copious index, bound in cloth cover em- 
bellished with a half-tone portrait of Col. Ingersoll. 


Address, Singleton W. Davis, 854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A UNIVERSAL MONIÐTIG ALLIANCE 


THESES FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF MONISM. 
An Address to the International Congress of Freethinkers at St. Louis, Mo., Oct., 1904 
BY ERNST HAECKEL [ofthe University of Jena, Germany] 


A pamphlet of 12 pages and cover, well-printed on fine, heavy 
paper, price 5 cents—by mail 6 cents. 
Printed and published at the office of the Humanitarian Review. 


cience Is Religion: The Monistic Religion 


A Lecture before the Manhattan Liberal Club of New York, 
BY THADDEUS BURR WAKEMAN. 


A pamphlet of 44 pages and cover, good, antique book paper and 


clear print; price, 10 cents. Published at the office of the REVIEW. 
SINGLETON W. Davis, 854 E. 54th st, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Choice Booklets 
For Sale . Ihe Review office, 
854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Origin and Evolution of Ethics, by 
Singleton W. Davis. Principles of 
Ethics (or Moral Laws”), were 
they supernaturally revealed, or 
are they products of human expe- 
rience and Evolution? 162 pages, 
heavy paper cov2rs, 50c, postpaid. 


Humanitarian Proverbs ; by Single- 
ton W, Davis. A collection of orig- 
inal, laconic expressions of self-evi- 
dent truths and moral sentiments: 


including a chapter of “ Humanita-. 


rian Beatitudes in rhyming coup- 
lets. A neat pamphlet in beautiful 
paper cover; Oc, postpaid. 


The Light of Reason. A double- 
column pamphlet of 160 profusely 
illustrated pages—portraits of a 
number of prominent Freethinkers 
and others, and a lot of good Ra- 
tionalistic reading matter. Souve- 
nir of the Ind. Rationalist’ Associ- 
ation. Price 50c, postpaid. 


The Bible and Modern Literature. 
Comparing the Literature of Today 
with the Ancient Jewish Scriptures. 
By Edward Adams Cantrell. Pam- 
phlet, 58 pages, heavy covers, 1 5c. 


Chaldeo-Babylonian Civilization, by 
Judge Parish B. Ladd; pamphlet, 
good print, fine, beavy paper and 

neat cover, 10c. 


Science Is Religion: The Monistic 
Religion, a pamphlet publication 
ofa lecture by Prof. T. B. Wake- 
man before the Manhattan Liberal 
Club, New York, 10c. 


A Universal Monistic Alliance, by 
Prof. Ernst Haeckel, in pamphlet 
form, published at the office of the 
REVIEW—thirty valuable concise 
Scientific theses. Postpaid, 6c. 


Suffering, Struggle and War—F rom 
the Higher Thought. By Richard 
Edward Titus. Printed and pub- 


© lished at the Review office. Pam- 
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phlet of 28 large pages and heavy 
paper cover. ‘10c, postpaid. 


Fallacies of Faith, As Promulgated 
by Two Methodist Preachers— 
named herein—Discussed and Re- 
futed, by Perseus.“ Pamphlet 
of 62 pages; price 15 cents. 


Observations, Reflections and Con- 
clusions of a Truth Seeker Free- 
thinker, by D. W. Sanders. inclu- 

‘ding his famous “Letters to Billy 
Sunday.” 40 pages, price 10c. 


Know Thyself: a Lecture by C. W. 
G. Withee. Exceedingly inter- 
esting. Booklet of 37 pages, price 
15c. 


Vegetarianism. A Lecture. By C. 
W. G. Withee, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Very logical and interesting. 32 
pages, only 10 cents. 


Teachings of Jesus not Adapted to 
Modern Civilization: with the true 
character of MaryMagdalene. By 
Geo. W. Brown,M. D. 3rd edition, 
revised and enlarged; pp. 48; 15e. 


The Christ Story; or the Founda- 
tion Defective. By W. J. Dean. 
Pamphlet of 24 closely-printed 
pages; price 10c. 


That “Safe Side” Argument: a new 
booklet by J. O. Stephenson, of 
Santa Anna, Texas, printedfor the 
author at the Review office. 
Price, postpaid, 10c. 


Uncle Sam’s Religion: or Why We 
Don't Want the Bible in the Pub- 
lic Schools. J. G. Schwalm. An 
unofficial address in reply to an 
official Baccalaureate Sermon on 
The Bible in the Public Schools,“ 
by Rev. A. F. Ragatz. Price 15c. 


Death in the Light of Science: a 
Cheerful View. By Prof. W. F. 
Jamieson. This is a beautiful 
new pamphlet giving personal ex- 
periences of the author and many 
Others on the verge of the tomb, 
intended to dispel the fear of death 
and cheer even the non-believer 
in a future life in his approach to 
“that mysterious realm,” from 
which no traveler ever returns.” 
Printed and published at The Re- 
view Office. Price 10c. 
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A FUTURE LIFE? 


A Critical Inquiry into the Scientific Value of the Alleged Evidences that Man's 
: Conscious Personality Survives the Life of the Body, embracing 


A Discussion of the Doctrines of Resurrection of the Body, Re-incamation, Spiritism, Anni- 
hilation, Theories of Metaphysicians, Phenomena of Spiritualism, etc. 


BY SINGLETON WATERS DAVIS, M. D.. LL. D. 


An octavo volume of 172 pages, with fine frontispiece Portrait of the Au- 
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What They Say About the Book, A FUTURE LIFE? 
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Extracts from Letters. 


Very interesting and instruct- 
ive.”—W. J. Dean, Talent, Or. 


Most excellent reading.”—Geo, 
Longford, Philadelphia. 


1 greatly admire your criticisms 
of spiritism.”—Otto Wettstein, La 
Grange, Ill. 


Your review of the subject has been 
fair, scholarly and masterly. E. 
Casterline, M. D., Edgar, Neb. 


J am much pleased with your re- 
view of Dr. Thomson Jay Hudson’s 
hy potheses.— Prof. J. S. Loveland. 


You write in an interesting way, 
and with and evident intent to be 
fair. Your showing of the fallacies 
of Hudson is done in a masterly man- 
enr.”---Samuel Blodgett, Hopkins, 
Minn. ' 


Your 8th chapter, I believe, gives 
the “ue explanation of the phenom- 
ena of table-tipping etc., so much 
relied upon to prove the existence of 
spirits.-E. A. Fitch, Wilmington, Vt. 


“It is one of the very best books 
that ever appeared. The problem 
with me would be, how to get this 
book before the people who would 
want it could they have an inkling 
of what it contains.“ Wm. Plotts, 
Whittier, Cal. 


The great use of such books as this is to 
show how those who have tried to answer 
this question in the past have failed, and 
why; and to bring to our knowledg the facts 
and laws of science which only. can indicate 
the TRUE, which in the long run can be the 
only satisfactory answer. The evolutiona[ 
ladder of the past can only lead us to the 
higher truth of the present and future. So 
up the ladder we are taken. 


Everyone who possibly can should make 
the facts and conclusions of this short but 
mastery exposition his or her own. That 
our author can properly speak for science, 
is evident from the fact that he, in theory 
and conviction at least, is a complete scien- 
tist; that is, one who sees that ‘‘matter in 
motion’’ is the causative basis or ‘‘substance 
of all the phenomena I facts and processes] 


of nature—chemical, mechanical, physiolog- 
ical, social intellectual, emotional and moral 
—a truly scientific monism.’’—T. B. Wake- 
man, in a review of the book. 


Mr. Davis is transparently candid 
in his treatment of the subject. As 
an inquirer and lover of truth, he 
discusses mind, soul, spirit, energy, 
matter, as becomes a thinker and 
close observer. The author of A 
Future Life? gives a beautiful de- 
scription of a natural resurrection. 
He furnishes more food for thought 
in one page—more clear explanation 
—under the head, A Revelation by 
the Sun-God,” an evolution of the 
resurrection theory, than can be 
found in volumes devoted to the sub- 
ject. It ought to be read by a hun- 
dred thousand clergymen before next 
Easter. The author skillfully dis- 
poses of the free will” problem of 
orthodox Christianity, He bows to 
no scientist as infallible authority, 
and with one sweep of his logical 
scimiter convicts the great Haeckel 
to be not a monist, but a theoretical 
*‘dualist.”. The logic of the author 
alony here is a ringing sledge-ham- 
mer on the anvil of truth. It is 
unanswerable. It has been said that 
science is the great iconoclast, Mr. 
Davis keeps close to science and 
proves himself one of the most effec- 
tive idol smashers I have ever read. 
‘ 5 . This great pook does 
what too manybooks fail to accom- 
plish: adds to the store of human 
knowledge. Carefully he states the 
strongest affirmations of those be- 
lie ving in a future life and weighs 
them. His chapter X. The Ques- 
tion of a Future Life from a Scien- 
tifiic Standpoint,“ is a gem in liter- 
ature, the distinctions are so clear- 
cut. As he says, We should 
continue our inquiry until we snow 
that we know / That is science.” 
That is what I call hardpan—a verit- 
able Gibralter of reason.—Prof. W. 
F. Jamieson in a review, 
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“THE CROSS ABOVE THE FLAG.” 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH A TREACHEROUS ENEMY 
OF THE U. S. REPUBLIC. 


BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


HE basic principle of the United 
States Government is diamet- 
rically opposed by one of the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic church. That 
is, the fundamental principle upon 
which the United States Republic was 
founded and has been maintained is, 
that the power of the government is 
derived from the people, while the 
Roman church has for one of its car- 
dinal doctrines the dogma that the 
power of government should be de- 
rived from Cod through his earthly 
representatives, the pope and the Cath- 
olic church. 

And the Roman Catholic sect of 
Christians is not the only one that 
holds to this treasonable doctrine. 
Some of the Protestant sects, notably 
the Episcopalians, are built upon this 
un-American notion, and some indi- 
vidual members of all the various 
Christian sects, with perhaps two or 


three exceptions, endorse this plank 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 


I have heard a certain popular 
Methodist preacher on many occasions 
speak of the progress of the American 
flag as the representative of a world 
power, but that in all its advances and 
positions “the cross should always be 
above the flag.” To me this is an 
expression of rank treason. As to 
matters where society within the 
bounds of the United States under- 
takes to make and execute rules (laws) 
for the welfare of the United States, 
the flag should be above the cross and 
every other emblem, and the secular 
authority of the United States and of 
each of its component States, should 
be supreme over any and all rules or 
laws of any other organization within 
the same territory: because, in the first 
case, the civil government is the pro- 
duct of the whole people for the whole 
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people, while the rules and laws of 
all other organizations are by and for 
only a very limited minority of the 
citizenship of the territory embraced 
in the country called the United States 
of America. 


But the Piotéstanit sects and their 
individual members hold to this trea- 
sonable doctrine lightly and only for- 
mally ; they make no effort of import- 
ance to put their professions of supreme 
devotion to their church organization 
into practice. In this article, therefore, 
propose to discuss the “serpent by 
the way” that is actively though 
treacherously and sinisterly laboring 
to destroy the supremacy of the secular 
government of this Republic and es- 
tablish that of the so-called sacred 
government of the Roman Catholic 
church, and to hoist the cross above 
the flag—the symbol of superstition 
above the emblem of liberty. 


Not only Catholics deny that the 
Romish church is active in its efforts 
to capture and hold in captivity this 
nation, but Protestants and even many 
Freethinkers do not believe that such 
a scheme is being extensively and 
earnestly projected. But there are 
undeniable facts in abundance to prove 
that the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
America is right now untiring in its 
efforts to establish the supremacy of 
the pope over the President, the Ro- 
man Catholic church over the United 
States government, the creed over the 
Constitution, the cross over the Star 
Spangled Banner. 


First, I will show that this is a prin- 
ciple of Romanism and then that it is 


the policy of the Romanists in America. 
In the Manuale Romanum, a Roman 


Catholic authority, may be found the 
following oath which the priests of 
that church take. I omit parts only 
that do not relate to the church’s or 
the pope’s supremacy over civil gov- 


ernments : 
PRIESTS OATH. 


, now in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, the blessed Virgin Mary, the 
blessed Michael the Archangel, the blessed 
St. John the Baptist, the Holy Apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and the Saints and the 
Sacred Host of Heaven, and to you my 
Lord, | do declare from my heart, without 
mental reservation, that the Pope is Christ's 
vicar-general and is the true and only hea 
of the Universal Church throughout the 
earth, and that, by virtue of the keys of 
binding and loosening given to his holiness 

y Jesus Christ, he has power to depose 
heretical kings, princes, states, common- 
wealths and governments, all being illegal 
without his sacred confirmation, and they 
may safely be destroyed. 


“I do denounce and disown any allegi- 
ance as due to any Protestant king, prince 
state, or obedience to any of their inferior 
officers. I do further declare that 1 will 
help, assist and advise all or any of His 

oliness agents in any place wherever | 
shall be, and do my utmost to extirpate the 
Protestant doctrine, and to destroy all their 
pretended power, legal or otherwise. 

“All of which I, do swear by 
the blessed Trinity and Sacrament which Í 
am about to receive, to perform on my 
part, to keep inviolably, and do call on all 
the Heavenly and Glorious Host of Heaven 
to witness my real intentions to keep this 
my oath,” etc. 


The Roman Catholic church claims 
for the pope the right to depose kings, 
and of course this means the heads of 
civil governments of all kinds, includ- 
ing the president of the United States. 
That this is fact I will cite such high 
authority as Archbishop Manning, 
who in his Essays on Religious Literature, 
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page 416, inserted this statement: 


“ Moreover, the right of deposing kings 
is inherent in the supreme sovereignty 
with the Popes, as vice-regents of Christ. 
exercise over all Christian nations. 


Manning also endorses the bull of 
pope Boniface XIV, known as Unam 
Sanctam, which is a part of the church's 
‘canon law, and declares it to be an 
“article of faith,” and it contains the 
following : 


“It is necessary that one sword should 
be under another, and that the temporal 
authority should be subject to the spiritual 
power. And thus the prophecy of Jere- 
miah is fulfilled in the church and eccle- 
asistical power. Behold, I have set thee 
over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull 
down, and to destroy and to throw down, 
to build and to plant.’ Therefore, if the 
earthly power go astray, it must be judged 
by God alone. Moreover, we declare, say, 
define, and pronounce it to be altogether 
necessary to salvation that every human 
Sapir should be subject to the Roman 

ontiff. 


Bishop Gillmour, of Cleveland, O., 
ina “Lenten Letter (March, 1873), 
declared that— 


“Nationalities must be subordinate to 
religion, and we learn that we are Catholics 

rst and citizens next. God is above man 
and the church above the state. 


Pope Pius IX issued a Syllabus of 
Errors,” Dec. 8, 1864, in Proposition 
42 of which he declared: 


“It is an error to hold that, in the case 
of conflicting laws between the powers, 
the civil law ought to prevail.” 


The pope says in his encyclical of 
Jan. 10, 1890: 


“It is wrong to break the laws of Jesus 
Christ in order to obey the magisti ate, or 
under pretense of civil rights to transgress 
the laws of the church.” Again Leo XIII 
says: “But if the laws of the state are 
openly at variance with the law of God— 
it they inflict injury upon the church 
or set at naught the authority of Jesus 


Christ which is vested in the Supreme 
Pontiff, then indeed it becomes a duty to 
resist them, a sin to render obedience.” 
And yet again he declares that “ politics 
are inseparably bound up with the laws of 
morality and religious duties.” 


That there is a large field for open 
conflict between the secular power of 
the United States and the so-called 
sacred authority of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, read the following state- 


ment of the late Hon. William Glad- 


stone: 


“Even in the United States, where the 
severance between church and state is sup- 
posed to be complete, a long catalogue 
might be drawn of subjects belonging to 
the domain and competency of the State, 
but also undeniably affecting the govern- 
ment of the church; such as, by way of 
example, marriage, burial, education. pris- 
on discipline, blasphemy, poor relief, in- 
corporation, mortmain, religious endow- 
ments, vows of celibacy and obedience.” 


That the placing of the cross above 
the flag—that is, the placing of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy above civil 
government—is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Roman Catholic church, 
I think I have here shown by 
good authority, from Roman Catholic 
sources. Now, | propose to show by 
equally reliable authority, that it is the 
policy of the Roman Catholic church 
to place the cross above the Star Span- 
gled Banner in America that is, to 
place the authority of the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy in America over that of 
the United States Government. The 
chief agency of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy for this political work is the 
order of Jesuits, and to show how the 
members of this order are bound by 
a terrible oath to try to carry out the 
political policies of the pope and the 
hierarchy, | here quote from the Ro- 
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man Catholic church's own authority, 
the Liturgicam Manuale, portions of an 
oath to be taken by those who join the 
Society of Jesus—the Jesuits. 


THE JESUITS OATH. 


, ——, now in the presence of 
Almighty God, the blessed Virgin Mary, 
the blessed St. John the’ Baptist. the holy 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and all the 
Saints, sacred host of Heaven, and to you, 
my Ghostly Father, the superior general of 
the society of Jesus, founded by St. Igna- 
tinus Loyola, in the pontification of Paul 
Il, and continued to the present, do by the 
womb of the Virgin, the matrix of God, 
and the rod of Jesus Christ, declare and 
swear, that his holiness, the Pope, is Christ's 
vice-regent and is the true and only head 
of che Catholic or Universal Church 
throughout the earth; and that by virtue 
of the keys of binding and loosing given 
his Holiness by my Savior, Jesus Christ, 
he hath power to depose heretical kings, 
princes, states, commonwealths and gov- 
ernments, and they may be safely de- 
stroyed, etc. 


“I do now denounce and disown any 
allegiance as due to any heretical king, 
prince or state, named Protestant or Lib- 
erals, or obedience to any of their laws, 
magistrates or officers. 


“I do further declare, that | will help, 
assist and advise all or any of his Holiness’ 
agents, in any place where I should be, in 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Ireland, 
or America, or in any other kingdom or 
territory | shall come to, and to do my ut- 
most to extirpate the heretical Protestant 
or Liberal doctrines, and to destroy all 
their pretended powers, legal or otherwise. 


“I do further promise and declare that 
I will, when opportunity present, make and 
wage relentless war, secretly and openly, 
against all heretics, Protestants and Lib- 
erals, as | am directed to do, to extirpate 
them from the face of the whole earth ; 
and that | will spare neither age, sex or 
condition, and that I will hang, bum, waste, 
boil, flay, strangle, and bury alive these 
infamous heretics; rip up their stomachs 
and wombs of their women, and crush 
their infants’ heads against the walls, in 
order to annihilate their exterorable race. 


REVIEW 


That when the same can not be done 
openly, will secretly use the poisonous cup, 
the strangulation cord, the steel of the 
poniard, or the leaden bullet, regardless of 
the honor, rank, dignity or authority of the 
persons, whatever may be their condition 
in life, either public or private, as l at any 
time may be directed so to do, by any 
agent of the Pope, or Superior of the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Father of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 

“In confirmation of which I hereby ded- 
icate my life, soul, and all corporal powers, 
and with the dagger which I now receive 
l will subscribe my name, written in my 
blood, in testimony thereof; and should | 
prove false or weaken in my determina- 
tion, may my brethren and fellow-soldiers 
of the militia of the Pope cut off my hands 
and feet and my throat from ear to ear, 
my belly opened and sulphur burned 
therein with all the punishment that can 
be inflicted upon me on earth, and my 
soul shall be tortured by demons in eternal 
hell forever. 


“ All of which I, ——, do swear by 
the blessed Trinity and blessed Sacrament 
which I am now to receive, to perform and 
on my part to keep this my oath.” . . . 


In a book on Hebrew and Christian 
Mythology, by Judge Parish B. Ladd, 
who has made an extensive study of 
of these matters, | find the following 
truthful description of the Jesuits (p. 
208): 


“We must remember that the Jesuitical 
society is the arm of the papacy; that it 
possesses great learning, policy and ad- 
dress, and is full of craft and deceit; that 
in countries where it has been established 
it has secured, by art and diplomacy, vast 
tracts of land which it has used to foster 
and fortify its position. Mexico, the Cen- 
tral and South American states, and most 
of the states of Europe, for self-protection, 
found it necessary to banish this people 
from their countries and confiscate their 
property. After being driven from other 
lands, the Society of Jesus planted itself in 
the United States, where in conjunction 
with the Roman priesthood, it is scheming 
to establish Romanism on the ruins of 
American civil institutions." 


Not only have various countries 
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been forced to resist this treacherous 
society, but even the popes themselves 
have had, at times, to oppose and 
condemn the Jesuits. Clement XIV, 
by bull on July 21, 1773, utterly re- 
pudiated them on account of their in- 
trigues, conspiracies and awful crimes, 
and for the same reasons Pope Pius 
IX banished them from the Papal 
States in 1848. No less than 81 times 
since 1554, history shows, have the 
governments of various countries, the 
popes and the people (Catholics at 
that) been compelled to forcibly resist 
and banish this treacherous society. 


But not alone the Jesuits are com- 
pelled to take an active part in politics, 
and American politics at that, for the 
purpose, not to benefit the people of 
the country but for the benefit of the 
Roman Catholic church and the ele- 
vation of its authority over the United 
States civil government. The entire 
Catholic membership is pledged to 
this end. Here is Catholic authority 
for this. Vicar-General Preston preach- 
ed a sermon in the city of New York 
on New-Year's Day, 1888, in which 


occurred these sentences: 


Every word that Leo speaks from his 
high chair is the voice of the Holy Ghost 
and must be obeyed. To every Catholic 
heart comes no thought of disobedience. 
It is said that politics is not within the 
province of the church, and that the church 
has only jurisdiction in matters of faith. 
You say, ‘I will receive my faith from the 
Pontiff, but I will not receive my politics 
from him.“ This assertion is disloyal and 
untruthful. ou must not think 
as you choose; you must think as Catho- 
lics. The man who says, l will take my 
faith from Peter, but I will not take my 
politics from Peter,’ is not a true Catholic. 
The church teaches that the supreme pon- 
tiff must be obeyed, because he is the vicar 


of the Lord. Christ speaks through him.” 


Here is something from a Roman 
Catholic editor that supports my posi- 
tion in this matter. The New World 
is a Roman Catholic weekly published 
in Chicago. In the issue of Feb. 12, 
ie 0, the editor expresses himself 
thus: 


“God save the mark! The United States 
a Protestant country. Italy has been Cath- 
olic for Jo these many centuries, but the 
United States as a Protestant country we 
must confess is a revelation to us. Grant- 
ing the Methodists all the divorces and all 
the hundreds of denominations into which 
Protestantism has split, we think there are 
enough millions of us left to dispute their 
claim of owning this country. 


Of course if the Methodists don't 
“own this country” and there are 
“enough millions of us” Catholics in 
it to place the cross above the flag 
and the pope over the president, we 
are to infer that the Catholics “own 
this country. | 


On May 29, 1911, Archbishop Far- 
ley laid a corner-stone for a Roman 
Catholic school in New York City, and 
the ceremony was attended with pa- 
rades of the 69th Regiment and the 
Knights of Columbus. The address 
was made by Rev. E. McSweeney, and 
he said: The parochial school is 
the most efficient engine for the prop- 
agation of the faith.” Of course “the 
faith” in this case means the Roman 
Catholic faith. Now, the Catholics 
are strongly opposed to the American 
free schools which are intended as 
“efficient engines, not for propagat- 
ing Romanism, but for making intelli- 
gent, loyal American citizens. They 
want these schools destroyed and their 
own kind put into their places. That 
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is, they want no schools to make in- 
telligent American citizens, but Ro- 
man Catholics faithful to the pope and 
the Catholic church and its W 


in America. 


Are the Catholics doing anything 
openly? you ask. Yes, but American 
voters are so much under the hyp- 
notic spell of the religio-politicians 
that that they are not conscious of it. 
How does this look: Not long ago 
the President of the United States, the 
Vice-President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Chief Justice White, 
Ex-Speaker Cannon, several members 
of Congress and others connected with 
the United States government, met 
in the armory of a United States regiment 
in Baltimore, to honor a Roman 
Catholic Cardinal dressed like a Dago's 
monkey, in a red petticoat and cap, 
with a green ring around his finger 
(and a far greener ring of politicians 
around his body). To truly present 
the enormity of this giving away of the 
American people to the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy represented by Cardinal 
Gibbons, I will here reproduce a copy 
of the invitations sent out before the 
function occurred. How does this 
look ? 


A public reception in honor of His 
Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, for the 
purpose of celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his Priesthood and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his Cardinalate, will be held 
in the Fifth Regiment Armory, Baltimore, 
Md., on Tuesday afternoon, June 6th, from 
4 to 6 o'clock. You are especially invited 
to be present. Addresses will be made by 
President William H. Taft, Chief Justice Ed- 
ward Douglass White, Vice-President James S. 
Sherman, Fone President Theodore Roosevelt. 


Members of the U. S. Senate and of the 


House of Representatives will be present. 


This was signed by the Governor of 
Maryland as chairman of the general 
state committee and by the Mayor of 


‘Baltimore as the chairman of the gen- 


eral city committee. Now note that 
everyone mentioned in this invitation 
is a politician and all holding office 
except Ex-President Roosevelt, who 
has held and still holds a large polit- 
ical influence throughout the country. 
If the Roman Catholics themselves 
had gotten up such a celebration and 
announced that speeches would be 
made by their bishops and priests, no 
one could have said a word of criti- 
cism. But here not a Catholic speaker 
is mentioned except Chief Justice 
White, who is not a bishop or a priest 
and who after all did not speak at the 
meeting. All of the speakers named 
were Protestant politicians and office- 
holders. Does this mean anything? 
If not, then black is white and white 
black. This call for such a meeting 
is deceptively made to appear as a 
voluntarily-made one by public officials 
to “honor” Cardinal Gibbons; but 
the fact is the whole thing was gotten 
up by the Jesuits of the Catholic hie- 
rarchy and with a previous under- 
standing with these officials that their 
names should appear as they did on 
the invitation card. Why should a 
President, a Vice-President, a U. S. 
Chief Justice, or any other official rep- 
resentative of the whole people of the 
United States tender a reception of 
honor to a Roman Catholic official, or 
an official of any other religious organ- 
ization? It cannot be said that these 


% 
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oficers merely represented themselves 
as individuals. As proof, read what 


the Vice-President of the United States 


said in his speech to Gibbons, as fol- 
lows : 


“Iam here to speak for the greatest leg- 
islative body in the world [the United States 
Senate, of which he is the chairman by 
virtue of his office], and speaking for them, 
to felicitate you upon this day and occasion 
and offer you our loyal respect. 


Just think of that! The Vice-Pres- 
ident of the U. S. and chairman of the 
United States Senate, conveying the 
“loyal respect” of himself and the sen- 
ate to the greatest church faker in 
America, dressed like a performing 
monkey, in a red “Mother Hubbard ” 
skirt and a three-cornered red cap, 
with a green ring on his finger and 
other like clownish and barbarian clap- 
traps! It is not only humiliating to 
every self-respecting American citizen, 
but it convinces every one such who 
uses his reason that these officials have 
sold out themselves and have tried to 
deliver over the people of this country 
en masse to the Roman Catholic hie- 
rarchy. | 
And what is the consideration they 
expect to receive? Two million Ro- 
man Catholic votes. There are about 
14,000,000 voters in the United States 
and for one-seventh of these, who may 
hold the “balance of power in poli- 
tics, they place the country upon the 
sacrificial altar. And these 2,000,000 
Catholic votes are swung this way or 
that by the high-ups in the Catholic 
church, like Gibbons, so that really a 
few Roman Catholic officials and Je- 
suits hold the political balance of 
power and have a grip on the “scruff 


of the neck” of all our demagogic 
office holders or aspirants for office. 
This is not saying, however, that all 
U. S. officials are such, for a large ma- 
jority of the members of Congress— 
both of the Senate and the House— 
refused to attend this infamous recep- 
tion. The point is, that it was the 
highest of our officials that thus misrep- 
resented us before the world, and 
pledged our “loyal respect” to this 
representative of the most subtle and 
dangerous foe of American republic- 


anism and liberty. . 


Note, too, that this “civil” function 
was held in the armory of a United 
States regiment! And that that regi- 
ment paraded in honor of Gibbons. 
Why this military subjugation to any 
church representative, and especially 
to one who represents a church notori- 
ously adverse and actively opposed to 
American principles and institutions— 
to the very life of the Republic itself ? 


The Knights of Columbus also pa- 
raded with the 5th regiment. Who 
are these Knights of Columbus ? They 
are an organized bady of Roman 
Catholic men- drilled in military tactics 
and under vows to fight for the Rom- 
ish church in any war for establishing 
its supremacy over the U. S. govern- 
ment and the placing of the cross 
above the flag. Beware of the Knights 
of Columbus the organizing army of 
the Roman. Catholic hierarchy in 
America, with Cardinal Gibbons at its 
head. | 


Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 4, 1911. 
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Thoughts and Comments on Professor Paulsen's “ Intro- 
duction to Philosophy.” * 


BY F. H. HESSE. 


NE would judge from the author's talk 
about morality and moral law that. 
materialism was the bitter enemy of moral 
order, but | have yet to find a materialistic 
writer that does not uphold and advocate 
morality and all the virtues; and if he does 
not recognize morality as a God-given law, 
he yet recognizes it as a rule of conduct 
gradually evolved and established by ex- 
perience through the long ages of his evo- 
lution from the infancy of the race as the 
best suited to enhance his own well-being 
as well as that of his fellow-man and the 
social state in general; and has learned 
that to overstep that rule will be detri- 
mental to himself and the general good. 
They talk of moral law as though it were 
a law of nature in the sense that gravitation 
is alaw of nature—which is inherent in 
matter, as far as we know, the universe 
over. Morality is a law man-made, and 
only prevails where conscious life pre- 
vails and is only co-extensive with the in- 
tellectual range. 


In the case cited of a Christian young 
man going wrong under materialistic influ- 
ence the fault lies not with materialism but 
rather with the false, selfish, one-sided 
teaching in his bringing-up. He has not 
been taught that to be moral will be best 
for himself as well as to the general good 
—to be moral for morality's sake. The 
altruistic principle is lost sight of in the 
narrow, selfish teaching that he must be 


*Introduction to Philosophy. By Professor 
Friedrich Paulsen, with an Introduction by 


Prof. William James. | 


moral in order to attain his reward in the 
life to come, and instilling the fear into his 
heart of dire retribution should he break 
this God-given law. Is it any wonder when 
that fear is taken away that he should fol- 
low the bent of his selfish nature when 
unchecked by any altruistic principles? 


Now, a word as to the idealistic theory 
of existence to which the author admits 
he feels inclined, as set forth in section 4 
of Chapter I. The argument is that bodies 
are phenomenal existences relative to the 
perception of the subject; that they are 
only ideas in the mind, and have no ex- 
istence in reality apart from the conscious 
subject. They say, “No object without a 
subject.” Now, I would ask, what is an 
idea? What is its nature and ‘substance, 
and how does it originate? How can 
there be an idea if there be nothing of 
which to have an idea? How can there 
be perception unless there be something to 
perceive? If there be any meaning in the 
words perception, apprehension, and idea, 
the use of them is an admission that there 
are objects to perceive, to apprehend, and 
to have ideas about. To deny the exis- 
ence or reality of objects is to deny the 
source or spring from which the intellect 
or mind—the subject—takes its rise and 
develops. Where there are no objects to 
know there can be no knowledge, no in- 
tellect, no ideas, no conscious subject. No 
consciousness where there is nothing to be 
conscious of. Ideas are not phantasma- 
goria arising from nothing, for even these 
are built on and have their basis in object- 
ive realities. There are no phantasms but 
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what answer to something in reality that 
gives them birth. All the evidence of 
biology and psycho-physiology favors the 
view that the subject is a child of and de- 
pends entirely upon existing realities for 
existence and development and is unthink- 
able without them. Being a child of the 
objective world, the subject can have no 
ideas of its parent until it becomes con- 
scious of itself and objects around it.. Then 
it is evident that the statement that there 
is “no ohject without a subject” cannot 
be true. Where there is no conscious sub- 
ject, of course there can be no conscious- 
nese of the objective world, but that is not 
saying that such a world does not exist. 
In the case of an earthquake, for instance, 
hundreds of thousands of conscious sub- 
jects have the idea of a quake at the same 
time, but those that perish during the 
quake have no more an idea of the quake, 
not because the quake does not exist, but 
because the conscious subject as such is 
no more; however, in thoee that survive 
the idea is as vivid as ever. 


The idealistic argument, that objects are 
but ideas in the mind, if carried a step 
farther would bring its self-destruction, for 
the cognition of our own minds in con- 
sciousness would be but an idea in the 
mind the same as ideas produced by other 
objects of consciousness, and (reductio ad 
abaurdum) has no real existence. As the 
Frenchman puts it, “ it is to laugh.” 


After more than 400 pages of argument, 
dissecting and analyzing and no doubt as 
he thinks utterly annihilating materialism, 
he winds up just where he began in the 
avowal of a faith (which he says needs no 
proof) in immortality and an all-wise and 
all-good God, whom he admits he cannot 
see, nor his understanding comprehend. 
He, like all these reconcilers of religion 
and science, merely negates the tenability 
of materialism and by argument tries to 
show its weaknesses, but brings no evi- 
dence but words and phrases to substan- 
tiate his views and break down the mass 


of evidence which he admite i is strong in 
favor of materialism. 


Much of the argument is based on the 
philosophy extant prior to the great ad- 
vances made in biological and physiolog- 
ical knowledge, and consists in pure intro- 
spection, a study of the inner self of the 
fully-developed mind of the philosopher, 
with no knowledge of the brain or patho- 


logical psychology, nor of the ontological 
development of the mind from childhood, 


nor of its phylogenetic development in the 
race. 

These dissenters of materialism ask for 
positive proof for every proposition of the 
materialist and seem to think their own 
propositions should be taken on faith with- 
out proof. Let them show, for instance, 
the modus operandi by which God operates 
in the physical world or the mode of inter- 
action of the immaterial soul an e ma- 
terial body. Let them show how without 
the physical organs of sense it would be 
possible for this soul to gain knowledge 
and develop intelligence, for it is an indis- 

putable fact that only by means of these 
organs can y be acquired. With this 
fact in view, let them explain what is 
meant by this assumed intelligence, said 
to pervade all nature. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July, 1911. 


The Antiquity of Man. 


It has been known during a long time 
that in western Europe man existed during 
the glacial epoch. We now know that the 
great ice age consisted of different glacial 
times separated by intereglacial times. In 
glacial times the snow line dropped 3000 
or 4000 feet below its present level in the 
Alps, whereas in inter-glacial times it lay 
about 1000 feet higher than at present. 
Thus the temperature seems to have been 
higher in the inter-glacial periods than it is 
now. ere is abundant evidence, in the 
opinion of Penck, that man existed during 
the beginning of the last glacial epoch. 
There is some reason for thinking that at 
least 200,000 years have elapsed since the 
last glaciation and that the man whose 
jawbone was found in 1909 near Heidel- 
berg lived 200,000 years ago.—Scientific 
American. 
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DR. THOMAS COOPER. 


BY DR. I. H. BETZ. 


DR THOMAS ‘COOPER was born in London, Eng., in 1759. He was 
educated at the University of Oxford, and graduated in 1781, at the age of 


22 years. He then took post-gradu- 

ate courses in law and in medicine 

and settled down to the practice of 

the law at Manchester, pursuing his 
studies in his chosen work and also 
in literature and science. 


The mutterings of the French Rev- > 
olution were heard and discontent 
among the masses speedily ensued. 
Republican clubs were organized in 
England whose sympathies were with 
the people of France in their en- 
deavor to throw off the trammels of 
the oppressor. . 


Thomas Cooper and Thomas Paine 
both had notable careers in England, 
America and France. Their careers 
in some respects were similar, and in 
other respects were unlike by con- 
trast. Paine was the older by more 
than twenty years. His great work 
was accomplished when Cooper's had 
but fairly begun. Paine had ‘accomplished 
hjs ċhief work in America and then turn- 
ing to England a second time through his 
Rights of Man he gave the British -throne 


such a severe shaking that his presence 


was no longer ‘considered desirable by N 
I: 


wo 
8 


“the powers that be.“ 


j Cooper and James Watt. the enter 
were sent as delegates to the Repulican 
convention of clubs at Paris They re- 
mained there five months, atid Cooper re- 
lated in his Table Talk, which was chron- 
icled. by his assistant, Col. McCord, that 
the five months spent in Paris were the 
happiest of his life, and that in them he 
ived five years. His sympathies were with 


‘whom he denounced to his face. 
«warned by his friends that Robespierre 
would have him assassinated, he returned 


‘the Girondist party, and he came in con- 
tact with many noted men. 


He had some difficulty with Robespierre 
Being 


to England while Watt went to Germany. 


In England he sought to initiate the bleach- 


ing process which ended disastrously. His 
conspicuous position as a sympathizer with 
revolutionary princ'ples brought him into 
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the limelight of notoriety and Burke de- 
nounced him in the House of Commons. 
Cooper replied and sought to circulate this 
reply in a cheap pamphlet, which was in- 
terdicted by the government. No objec- 
tion, it was alleged, would be made to a 
high-priced edition, but this was apart from 
Cooper's main purpose. 


The mobbing and destruction of Priestly's 
church and property, with added persecu- 
tion, turned the eyes of the affected to 
America, and Cooper was determined to 
go there and note his observations. He 
published in a book his observations of 
America upon his return in 1794. He had 
become well acquainted with Dr. Priestly 
in England and was accompanied by the 
latter's sons to America. The sons deter- 
mined to found an English community of 
kindred spirits at the head waters of the 
Susquehanna, in Northern Pennsylvania. 
This they did at and about Northumber- 
land, although not on the projected scale 
intended. Dr. Priestly joined them at 
Northumberland in 1794 and was followed 
by Cooper the next year. Priestly was 
received with much distinction in New 
York and Philadelphia, and was offered 
the professorship of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which he declined 
and went to Northumberland. Cooper 
followed him in 1795 with a large famliy 
and took up his abode in the town. He 
essayed the practice of the law and also 
edited the town paper for a time—a vol- 
ume of his contributions being published 
later. He also contributed some articles 
to a Reading paper which involved him in 
trouble with Adams's administration under 
the Alien and Sedition law which, it is 
alleged, had been passed to meet such 
cases as that of Priestly and Cooper. In 
fact, while John Adams had been friendly 
to Priestly on his first advent, he later 
warned him that he must curb his utter- 
ances. It must be remembered that both 
Priestly and Cooper were firm friends of 
Jefferson and the democracy he repre- 
sented. This was in antagonism to Fed- 
eralism of which Adams was the leading 
exponent. Cooper, who defended himself 
In open court over which Judge Chase 
presided, was convicted and sent to prison 
for six months, which made him a martyr. 

is imprisonment however conduced to 
his advantage and was a factor in the fall 
of Federalism, which never again recovered 
its former prestige. After Cooper's release 


from prison he became a noted man. The 
Jeffersonian democracy becoming triumph- 
ant, he received his first reward by being 
appointed to settle the so-called Connecti- 
cut claims, which he performed so success- 
fully that he was later appointed a judge 
of the courts in his judicial district. He 
entered upon his duties by making so many 
innovations that his methods became so 
distasteful that he was removed by his 
own party. 

He was elected in 1811 to the professor- 
ship of physics and chemistry in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa. His elaborate intro- 
ductory lecture, which was published, con- 
tained a rich fund of rare and curious 
knowledge, and brought him prominently 
before the devotees of science. 


The war with Great Britain had pro- 
duced great disturbance in the country, 
towards its close, through the threatened 
invasion of Southern Pennsylvania by the 
British, and at its close found the resources 
of the country largely exhausted. The 
condition of the college was greatly im- 
paired and Cooper severed his connection 
with the institution. He was now ap- 
pointed to the professorship of chemistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania, in Phil- 
adelphia, which he held from 1816 to 1819. 
He was later elected to the new University 
of Virginia, in which founding Thomas 
Jefferson took a leading part. However, 
the outcry against the supposed religious 
principles of Cooper became so great that 
Cooper, for the welfare of the new institu- 
tion, voluntarily tendered his resignation. 
Both Priestly and Cooper had been on 
intimate personal terms with Jefferson. 
When Priestly, through the liberality of 
friends and remuneration by the British 
government for losses sustained at the 
hands of the mob in Birmingham, erected 
his large mansion at Northumberland, 
which is still standing, Cooper and his 
family for a time had become inmates of 
this building. It was then and later that 
Jefferson personally consulted especially 
with Cooper on the scope of the prospect- 
ive University of Virginia. In fact, Jeffer- 
son's opinion of Cooper's attainments were 
exalted, and he expressed the opinion that 
he was one of the ablest and most learned 
men of the time. It was with regret that 
Jefferson parted with Cooper as an in- 
structor, but an opening presented itself 
in the College of South Carolina. Cooper 
was elected to the chair of chemistry, with 
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which he was to teach other branches. He 
did this so acceptably that the presidency 
becoming vacant he was elected to fill that 
office temporarily, which was made per- 
manent the following year. As a governor, 
Cooper had many obstacles to contend 
with, owing to the peculiar conditions of 
the social regime. The youth were self- 
willed and turbulent and caused no en 
of trouble. Cooper remained with the 
college for about fifteen years. According 
to the custom of the time the teaching of 
metaphysics was considered necessary in 
the college curriculum. Cooper being ap- 
proached in view of teaching the subject, 
admitted his ability to teach it but doubted 
its utility. He, instead, suggested the in- 
troduction of the growing science of polit- 
ical economy, the reasons for which car- 
ried conviction, and Cooper was requested 
to deliver courses of lectures on the sub- 
ject. The subject was received enthusiast- 
ically by educators and statesmen, and it 
is alleged that the influence of Cooper was 
very great in preparing the South for the 
entertainment of views which later became 
prominent factors in its political status. 


Cooper, while a thorough-going demo- 
crat socially in his earlier career, became 


so politically as related to the peculiar in- 
stitution of the South. He became an 
ultra States’ Rights man, and was closely 
identified with the nullification doctrines 
of South Carolina, in 1832. few years 
after that period a new phase of opposition 
was aroused against Cooper. He was one 
of the few men in the country who was 
qualified to teach the new-formed and 
growing sciences of chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy and political economy. Silli- 
man filled the chair of Chemistry and Ge- 
ology at Yale. No available book had yet 
been contributed by America on this new 
science. Bakewell's Geology, an English 
work, was translated by Silliman for his 
purposes at Yale. This was also adopted 
by the college of South Carolina. To this 
Silliman added an addendum adopting 
the Mosaic cosmogony as being in har- 
mony with the teachings of geology. This 
Cooper criticized severely in a special lec- 
ture which he delivered yearly to the senior 
class. This ultimately expanded into a 
volume and was published for general 
circulation. It was entitled Geology and the 
Pentateuch. This was republished by Ab- 
ner Kneeland in the /nvestigator, in 1833. 
Cooper showed a wealth of knowledge as 
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a biblical critic. Kneeland's Review of the 
Evidences of Christianity, being a course of 
lectures delivered in 1829 (New York), 
once the property of Cooper, is before the 
writer as he pens this sketch. Already in 
1831. steps were taken to depose Cooper 
from the presidency of the college, but the 
authorities were loth to act. But they were 
at length forced to act, as the prosperity 
of the college was beginning to wane. 
They first deposed him from the presi- 
dency but allowed him to retain his pro- 
fessorship. But this did not give full sat- 
isfaction to his enemies, who demanded 
his full severance from the institution. In 
1835 this was accomplished. Cooper was 
now an old man, in fact having entered 
upon the stage of decrepitude. His influ- 
ential friends, of whom he still had a 
number, succeeded in having him appoint- 
ed to codify the statutes of South Carolina. 
He had appointed for his assistant Colonel 
D. J. McCord. The latter took copious 
notes of Cooper's Table Talk, but it is to be 
regretted that this was not carried out at 
greater length. The statutes were ulti- 
mately finished in ten large volumes and 
are a marvel of industry. The first two 
contained Cooper's views on State Rights, 
etc. Cooper only lived to see about six of 
the volumes completed. He had an inter- 
esting correspondence with the noted 
Judge Hertell, of New York City, on Death 
—which extended above one year. lt 
only terminated with the enfeeblement and 
death of Dr. Cooper. He died at Columbia, 
S. C., in 1840. A monument was erected 
over his grave by personal friends. He 
had remained in Columbia, S. C., for a 
period of about twenty years. Notwith- 
standing a busy and industrious life, he 
died poor and had great concern for the 
further welfare of his family. 


He was a radical Freethinker of the ed- 
ucated type of his day. He wrote much 
on many topics and was a vigorous dit 
putant. He was a vigorous hater of shams 
and detested a hypocrite or hypocrisy. 
Few men have been so many-sided as Dr. 
Cooper in his acquirements. The writer 
has made an exhaustive study of Cooper, 
which is embraced in a very large volume 
in manuscript. He had left large amounts 
of material for the use of a literary executor 
which was delayed in wniting for various 
reasons, from time to time. When Sher- 
man captured and occupied Columbia in 
1865, this material perished in the fre 
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which destroyed a large part of the town. 
However, much material still remains from 
which a fair biography can be obtained. 


Of Cooper's appearance during his in- 
cumbency of South Carolina College. one 
of his studenta, Dr. J. Marion Sims, says: 
Dr. Cooper was president of the college. 
He was a man considerably over seventy 
years of age, a remarkable looking man. 
He was never culled Dr. Cooper but Old 
Coot.’ Coot is the short for cooter, a 
name generally applied in the South to the 
terrapin, and the name suited him exactly. 
He was less than five feet in height and 
his head was the biggest part of the whole 
man. He was a perfect taper from the 
side of his head down to his feet; he 
looked like a wedge with a head on it. 

e was a man of greac intellect and re- 
markable learning.” He goes,on to say 
from an orthodox standpoint, ‘ Dr. Cooper 
exerted a very bad influence on the inter- 
ests of the college. He was a pronounced 
inidel and every year lectured on the 
‘Authenticity of the Pentateuch’ to the 
senior class, generally six or eight weeks 
before their graduation. There was no 
necessity for delivering this lecture. It did 
not belong to his chair of political econ- 
omy. Nor was it necessary as president. 
Ihave always wondered why the trustees 
of the college permitted him to go out of 
his way of the routine of the duties of his 
office and deliver a lecture of this sort to 
aset of young men just starting out in the 
world. | am amazed at this late date that 
a country so full of Presbyterianism and 
bigotry as that was at that time should 
have tolerated a man in his position, es- 
pecially when advocating and lecturing on 
such an unnecessary subject. Dr. Cooper 
lived before his day. If he had flourished 
now in the days of Darwin and Tyndall 
and Huxley. he would have been a greater 
infidel than any or all of them put to- 
gether.” 


These words were written so late as 1884 
and coming from a medical man of ac- 
knowledged ability we can see how ignor- 
ant some learned men can be on philo- 
sophical themes outside of their own 
specialty. Early influences and training 
are responsible for such utterances. Pro- 
essor Silliman, who was of rigid Puritan 
ancestry, in his correspondence embodied 
in his life by Profcssor Geo. P. Fisher, is a 
marked instance of this character. 


Just what Cooper's ancestral religion was 
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I don't know, although presumably it was 
that of the established church. They were 
undoubtedly people of education, wealth 
and. distinction. They were ship builders, 
and were able to give their son a university 
training. His mind would seem to have 
been of an enquiring turn. While he made 
acquisition in the classics his chief bent of 
mind was drawn towards the newly devel- 
oping sciences and the results which were 
derived from them. He early gave in his 
adherence to liberal ideas and the results 
flowing from them. His position and that 
of kindred spirits was becoming uncom- 
fortable in Great Britain and he turned his 
face to the country beyond the seas, which 
seemed to have cut loose from the intimate 
relations of church and state. But while 
this fact existed in theory yet from the be- 
ginning even to our own times it was vio- 
lated in practice. Professor Hare, himself 
a Materialist, summed up the relation 
tersely thus when he said, ln America, 
science is in thralldom to theology.” From 
that day to this teachers of science have 
for the most part been hampered in their 
teachings if they pushed their inquiries to 
their legitimate conclusions. To a man 
like Cooper who was nothing if not truth- 
ful and logical, such a condition of affairs 
was peculiarly embarrassing. Our institu- 
tions in that day were largely under secta- 
rian control. Even our State universities 
could find no place for such exponents of 


liberal thought like Abbott and Fiske. 


Such teachers as Huxley and Tyndall, 
Darwin and Spencer, or above all, Haeckel, 
could have found no abiding place in our 
educational institutions. It was for this 
reason no prominent place was found for 
Cooper as a teacher of science. Had he 
been willing to have curbed his discus- 
sions, or had he never placed himself upon 
record as having entertained unorthodox 
sentiments, doubtless a permanent place 
might have opened to him. He did not 
ally himself with other Freethinkers as 
such, but maintained an independent po- 
sition. His views in that early day might 
be termed agnostic, long before Huxley 
coined that term in 1874. He was a 
copious and free writer on these subjects 
which he discussed in a manner so that 
his meaning could not be misunderstood. 
Coming in the twilight of scientific revival 
his case was invested with a certain lone- 
liness of position. He did not identify 
himself with the comparatively few Free- 
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thinkers of the time, who were unorganized. 
He was, however, on friendly terms with 
individual Freethinkers. 


Paine came to America in 1802, and 
lived seven years after that time, dying in 
1809. It does not seem that they met 
during this time. Of course, distance in 
that day was considerable and means of 
communication were restricted. Cooper 
says: ‘I was in Paris at this time, but 
previous to my going there, Mr. Paine, 
whom I had met with at Mr. Johson's, my 
bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, gave 
me letters of introduction to M. De Con- 
dorcet and his wife, Madame De Condorcet, 
who read and spoke the English language 
with considerable facility. These letters 
intioduced me to the interesting society of 
. that very talented writer and his family. | 
found the letters of introduction of Mr. 
Paine honored with that attention which 
might be expected towards an estimable 
and distinguished man. have 
dined with Mr. Paine in literary society at 
Mr. Tiffin’s, a merchant in London, at least 
a dozen times, where his dress, manners 
and conversation were such as became the 
character of an unobtrusive, intelligent gen- 
tleman accustomed to good society. . . 
Paine's opinions on theological topics un- 
derwent no change before his death.” 


There have been few educated men who 
seemed to have so many all around capa- 
bilities and capacities as Thomas Cooper. 
He touched nothing intellectually which 
he did not adorn. In society of kindred 
spirits he was sure to be a leader and after 
his removal elsewhere his presence was 
sadly missed. Dr. Charles Caldwell, in 
his autobiography, retails at length Cooper's 
fine social qualities, which shone forth 
while he was a resident of Philadelphia. 
Col. McCord does the same thing while 
he was a resident of Columbia, South Car- 
olina. Notwithstanding so much perished 
in the fire at Columbia in 1865, it is sur- 
prising how much can be recovered from 
the wreck. In a similar manner much 
Paine material perished at St. Louis in 
1846, when the collections of General 
Bonneville were burned. When he came 
to Northumberland, Pa., he spent much 
time in roaming over the country, in form- 
ing and adding to his large mineralogical 
collection. He tested the rocks, hammer 
and acid in hand. 


His association with Priestley was most 
congenial, since they were kindred spirits 
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in the pursuit of scientific researches. 
Priestley died in 1804, living a period of 
ten years in America. Cooper assisted in 
preparing some of his manuscripts for the 
press after his death. While they greatly 
differed in opinion theologically, they 
agreed to disagree. 


Cooper was a prolific author of which 
remnants are left through a pamphlet on 
the slave trade so early as 1789. A large 
volume of tracts on Materialism was issued 
as early as 1789. So varied was his indus 
try as a writer during his long life, says 
Wheeler in his Biographical Dictionary of 
Freetbinkers, that his works in the British 
Museum were catalogued as by six differ- 
ent persons of the same name. He pointed 
this out to the authorities and he opined 
“that the six single gentlemen would be 
rolled into one.” lt has been happily said 
of him that “in philosophy he was a Ma- 
terialist, in religion a Freethinker and in 
the nullification contest an ultra States- 
rights man. John Adams, whom he was 
alleged to have libelled, said in his old age 
that Cooper was “a talented scientific 
madcap.” 


In all the various relations in which 
Cooper excelled, probably under proper 
conditions his chief department was that 
of a teacher. It is alleged that few men 
excelled him in this direction. His plea 
in his own case when tried under the 
Alien and Sedition law, was vigorous, terse 
and clear. In 1831, he successfully de- 
fended himself at Columbia against the 
charges of heretical teaching in the College 
of South Carolina. His pleading was clear 
and convincing. Seizing upon salient 
points, his appeals were directed with great 
force to the understanding. 


In speaking with the then venerable 
Dr. Dougall, of Milton, Pa., many years 
ago, he related many recollections of Dr. 
Cooper, of whom he was a great friend, 
that few men excelled him in clearness o 
statement and convincing logic. He be- 
lieved that Cooper received great injustice 
when he was divested of the judicial er- 
mine, in the early part of the last century. 


The work published by Cooper in criti- 
cism of Professor Silliman probably served 
to arouse general prejudice against him. 
The people who dominated educationa 
interests at that time were intensely con- 
servative and would neither forget nor 
forgive any apparent slight that had been 
even insinuated against their idols. 
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Such is an outline of the remarkable 
career of one of the early Freethinkers 
who came to this country, and who began 
his teachings of chemistry and the physical 
sciences in our midst at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, just one hundred years ago. This 
institution was then under Presbyterian 
influences, but it latterly was placed under 
Methodist influences. It has many alumni 
who have attained fame and distinction. 
Dr. M. D. Conway graduated from its halls 
in 1849. hen Conway was asked to ap- 
proach Carnegie for $100,000 to found 
one of its halls, he said, “ All right, if you 
call it Conway Hall.” The traveller in 
passing sees that name in conspicuous 
letters. Mr. Austin Bierbower, the noted 
lawyer and a Liberal writer, is also an 
alumnus since 1864. Thus time shows a 
decided change during the hundred years 
since Cooper and Priestley made their ad- 
vent into America. 


York, Pa., July, 1911. | 
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FREEDOM OR SELF-CONTROL. 


BY ELIZA MOWREY BLIVEN. 
Ist Secretary Materialist Association. 


S FULL freedom just the thing needed ? 
Would such freedom of thought, speech 
and press best promote the general wel- 
fare? Suppose everyone was allowed to 
think, say and do anything he pleased; 
and that every editor was obliged to print 
everything that everybody chose to send 
him, what would be the results? Every 
editor would have to give up his business, 
for huge papers would not hold the worth- 
less truck; and no one would want such 
papers. Every editor must select the best 


he can get to suit his class of subscribers, 
and discard worthless and objectionable 
articles, 


Little children seem possessed to learn 
and say the worst things they hear, and 
to do things that would harm themselves 
or others or property, as playing with fire, 
pounding, breaking or tearing things, eat- 
ing what would make them sick, etc. The 
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mother has continually to watch, prevent 
and punish where reasons and requests 
are not heeded. A large part of the peo- 
ple are much like children yet. Some 
learn by sad experience, observation, read- 
ing, or by years of careful training at home, 
school, business relations, and civil law, so 
they know what would harm and what 
would be beneficial; hence avoid the 
former and do right — they control them- 
selves from wrong-doing, follies and vices. 


But thousands, like children, only think 
of self-gratification for the present hour; 
never look ahead to future results ; don't 
know enough for that, or don't care how 
much they may harm others. Hence the 
long list of follies, vices, drunkenness, 
licentiousness, greed, injustice—leading on 
to quarrels, enmity, crimes, diseases and 
troubles of all kinds. 

The Humanitarian sees the terrible re- 
sults and traces them back to their causes. 
He find that some of these grown-up chil- 
dren can be taught the whyes, and become 
wise enough to avoid the wrong choices. 
Some promise to do better. but forget it 
next day if they see a chance for some 
selt-gratification, or to pay off a grudge; 
while thousands have wronged others all 
their lives to gratify their own desires, till 
their brains have grown that way; especially 
if their brains have long been soaked with 
intoxicants and dulled by tobacco, till all 
their finer qualities have been destroyed, 
if they ever had any. 

Shall all these defective, cruel brains be 
allowed full freedom to do all the evil they 
desire? Then all respectable citizens 
must suffer from the misdeeds, slander, 
riot, thefts, rape, murders, etc. We would 
soon have to support them all, and pay for 
all their follies and destructiveness, i. e., 
just be their slaves. That would be the re- 
sult of the Anarchists’ theory of no govern- 
ment at all. That will never do, till every 
individual has developed enough wisdom 
to restrain himself from every act that 


would harm others or himself. Good gov- 
ernment is simply the banding together of 
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the people to make and enforce laws for 
mutual self-protection of themselves and 
their property. 

Child or grown person who will not con- 
trol himself from evil deeds, if punished 
severely every time he does an evil will 
soon learn that it does not pay and will 
decide to behave himself aright. Teach 
him why this or that is wrong and what 
better results come from right doing, while 
he is very young, before he has contracted 
bad habits, and the good habits and good 
thoughts will develop a good brain, and a 
wise, self-controlled good citizen. But he 
should have good environments and en- 
couragements all along, and all the rewards 
due him. 

The bad habits, crimes and evils abound- 
ing everywhere in the world prove that 
this self-control development has been 
neglected generally in churches, schools 
and homes. The churches have taught 
all kinds of evils through the Bible stories 
of the bad deeds of patriarchs, priests, 
kings, prophets, God himself, and satan. 

e history of the churches shows how 
by falsehoods, cruelties, villainies and greed 
the priests and preachers have forced the 
people to worship, pray, pay, and believe 
that thus all kinds of sins may be forgiven. 
Thus the more follies and crimes the peo- 
ple committed, the richer and more pow- 
erful the Roman Catholic church grew, 
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and the more immoral, drunken, ignorant, 
diseased, and depraved the people. grew. 
Does that church make the people free, or 
does it make them the slaves 0 the drink 
habit, tobacco, drugs the slaves of all the 
follies and vices, and the diseases they 
produce; the slaves of the priests; and by 
their ignorant priest-directed vote,the slaves 
of politicians and o igh prices and 


and low wages which the trusts and cap- 


italists are imposing on all of us? 


How can we reach this class of people, 
the masses, and teach them that the only 
true freedom really worth having is self- 
control from everything liable to harm 
themselves or others? How can we teach 
them wisdom to know what is harmful, 
and how to stop others from doing evil 
and oblige them to choose the right—the 
beneficial ? 


Could we not help toward it by articles 
in the newspapers, and by having Human- 
itarian Sunday-schools? Stir up the peo- 
ple to want and secure Initiation, Referen- 
dum, Recall, Woman Suffrage, and laws 
making it criminal to receive more than 
$1000 a year income. 


In Cleveland, O., our Materialist secre- 
tary is a Russian. He is also the singing 
master in the Socialist meetings. He writes 
me that they have started a Sunday-school 
with a woman for leader, and already have 
60 members. I want to hear from | 
such Sunday:schools started by Humanita- 
rian Freethinkers within a year- 


Brooklyn, Conn. (R. F. D.), Aug. L 1911. 
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THE GOSPEL JESUS A MAN. 
BY FRANCIS ALGER. 


WAS glad to see your editorial criticism 
of my article in The Humanitarian Re- 
view on the “Birth and Crucifixion of 
Jesus.” I fully agree with you that what 
the Bible and most Christians define as 
Christ is too often purely mythical, but | 
do feel that a person existed who was 
called Jesus, and most likely he was the 


son of Joseph and Mary. Of course the 
stories of his Holy Ghost father, his resur- 
rection from the dead, his power to raise 
the dead, to create earthly food as we 
have it in the story of the loaves and fishes, 
are absurdities, but these things have no 
direct bearing on the historical question of 
his existence. | 

You say in reply to my remark where | 
speak of Jesus as simply human, with the 
characteristics found in man, “But how 
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does Mr. Alger know this?” l do not 
know in regard to it, but think sufficient 
evidence exists in the Gospels to indicate 
that Jesus was a reality. 

The Bible is not a homogeneous book in 
any sense, and the headings of the Gos- 
pels According to Matthew, Mark. ete., 
are known to be purely arbitrary, the 
writers being unknown. In history, astron- 
omy, geology and chronology, the script- 
ures are full of errors, and we cannot even 
say with certainty what Jesus thought of 
himself. We do not know, in fact, that 
any of the Gospels were written by one 
person, as so many readings of them ex- 
isted, and marginal notes were constantly 
incorporated with the texts. Words have 
been put in the mouth of Jesus, and what 
he did say has been twisted out of shape 
without regard to truth, and the writers 
have copied from one another, and have 
taken what they pleased from numerous 
sources in the most off-hand way, without 
giving credit. As an illustration of the 
lack of harmony in the Bible, we have it 
in the two distinctly conflicting accounts 
of the resurrection of Jesus—one with his 
body of flesh and bone and the other ac- 
count makes it a sort of occult or spiritual 
phenomenon. Also certain passages in 
the Bible are in favor of the doctrine of 
the trinity and others favor the unity. 


The Bible also gives to Jesus a strange, 
mixed nature. At times he is gentle, mild, 
considerate, and at other times severe and 
impetuous. He says, “Blessed are the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers,” but listen to his hard-hearted 
words to make disciples: “If a man come 
to me and hate not his father and mother 
and wife and children and brother and 
sister, yea and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple.’ And in another place 
he said: “ Depart from me, ye cursed into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels.“ I do not like to think that 
Jesus uttered these sentiments, but we must 
judge of this matter as best we can. True, 


he was visionary, emotional, and his fol- 
lowers were as a class superstitious and 
lacked keen judgment, but at times Jesus 
gave vent to sentiments in opposition to 


those held by the Jews. 


Independent of the Bible, something has 
come down to us from age to age indicat- 
ing that Jesus really lived. In one place 
he says, Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” And again: 
“Why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?” And in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, when he prays, “ Let this cup 
pass from me,” he manifests simply human 
nature. Pilate also certainly regarded Je- 
sus as a real person and in no sense a 
myth. 

You bring forward in support of his non- 
existence an extensive array of books, but 
as | have never read any of them with the 
exception of the Life of Jesus, by Strauss, l 
shall have to simply refer to this work and 
two or three others with which J am fa- 
miliar. I cannot, however, see the con- 
sistency of resorting to Strauss as evidence 
that Jesus was a myth. He certainly dis- 
sects the Bible in a masterly way—brings 
to the surface its contradictions, miracles, 
and the characteristics of Jesus, but so far 


as | can remember, he does not question 


but that he was a real historical character, 
and Í think that Ernst Haeckel, with all his 
radicalism, takes the same view. I will 
also refer to James Freeman Clarke's Ten 
Great Religions and Alger's History of the 
Doctrines of a Future Life. Perhaps you will 
at once reject the last two works as having 
no bearing on the question at issue, as the 
authors called themselves Christians. Still 
they upheld the liberal side of Christianity, 
and each had a sharp eye for fundamental 
facts, and | do not believe they would have 
been silent on the important point of the 
non-existence of Jesus if they had felt that 
the theory rested on a strong foundation. 


The silence of Josephus and Philo in not 
making mention of Jesus deserves serious 
thought, still itis not in anyway conclusive 
that he was a myth. In all human prob- 
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ability they would have referred to him, if 
Jesus had been regarded as a very im- 
portant central figure in the community. 
Their silence indicates that he (Jesus) in 
his every-day life was not the notorious 
person often pictured by the Bible. We 
find Gospel writers trying to make a god 
of Jesus, and they give him the qualities 
they think belongs to a divine nature. 
Marginal notes and deliberate fabrications 
by unknown authors have lowered the 
quality of the Bible. Ernest Renan has 
summed up the character of Jesus as fol- 
lows: “He is tempted; he is ignorant of 
many things; he corrects himself; he is 
dejected, discouraged ; he submits to God 
like a son. He that is to be judge of the 
world knows not the day of judgment. He 
takes precautions for his safety.” 


Renan evidently does not regard Jesus 
as a myth, and I think the great majority of 
critical historical writers feel the same. It 
is, of course, much harder to judge about 
the character and reality of Jesus than that 
of Socrates, Plato or Josephus. Jesus is 
more like Buddha, and to understand either 
of these characters we have to sift and re- 
ject much that is miraculous. Apollo, 
Jupiter, Mercury, Jesus, are not gods, still 
Jesus held and holds, I think, more of a 
significant place than either of the others, 
and he has figured in history in a more 
marked way. 

I notice in the June issue of the Current 
Literature an article in reference to a book 
lately published by Prof. Arthur Drews on 
the non-existence of Jesus. e professor 
takes, | think, about the same stand that 
you do on the question, and judging from 
what a Mr. M. Reedy says in the St. Louis 
Mirror about the book, Prof. Drews makes 
a strong argument for his side of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Reedy states that the learning 
of Prof. Drews is enormous, his citations 
are innumerable, his analysis ruthiess and 
his conclusions definite.” But after admit- 
ting all this Mr. Reedy exclaims, “ Was the 
book worth writing?” I am surprised at 
his question. If Jesus was a myth the 
world should know it, as it will sooner or 
later. If we contrast the present age with 
that of say one hundred years ago, Í think 
we shall find evidence that the mythical 
ideas in regard to Jesus are being slowly 
weeded out. This tendency is shown in a 
more marked degree among the liberal 
sects, but here and there it crops out among 


the orthodox. The book by Dr. George A. 
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Gordon, Religion and Miracle, shows a step 
in this direction. What was good in Jesus 
is the same thing that has been manifested 
in other pure souls,, and if we discard the 
superhuman Christ element in him we 
maie him more real and useful to the 
world. 


Yarmouth Port, Mass. 


REPLY BY THE EDITOR. 


In all of my discussions of the question 
of the historicity of Jesus of the New Tes- 
tament Í have tried to prove that no such a 
man ever existed, not by direct proof but 
by proving that the character called Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament is a mythical 
one—that is, a personification of certain 
natural events and objects. One may not 
be able to prove directly that the earth is 
not flat, but he may prove it indirectly by 
proving that it is spherical. l may not 
prove directly thet yonder object is nol a 
man, but | may prove it indirectly by prov- 
ing that it is a marble statue. So I think 
I prove indirectly that the Gospel Jesus 
was not a man by proving that he was a 
nature myth, like the ancient pagan gods. 


Mr. Alger says he “agrees” that what 
the Bible defines as Christ is “too often 
purely mythical.” But he fails to point 
out any biblical definitions of Christ (or 
Jesus) that does not make him purely 
mythical. | | 

He says: “But I feel that a person ex- 
isted who was called Jesus; and most 
likely he was the son of Joseph and Mary.” 
But “feeling” proves nothing. It is the 
result of early suggestions petrified into 
prejudices. I admit that Jesus was, in a 
sense, the “son” of Joseph and Mary, for 
Joseph and Mary themselves were not 
human beings but mythical characters the 
same as was their son. Because Horus, 
the Egyptian god, was the son of Isis does 
not prove that he was a human being. 
The very names Josepb and Mary carry a 
meaning that has been common in the 
mythology for ages. 

Mr. Alger says, “I do not know, but 
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think sufficient evidence exists in the gos- 
pels to indicate that Jesus was a reality.” 
But why not specify the points of this evi- 
dence? | claim that the evidence that 
Jesus was not a reality — man is found 
in every incident of his “life” as related 
in the gospels. None of the things of im- 
portance therein said of Jesus can be said 
truthfully of any human being. Indeed 
the evident aim of the gospel writers was 
to represent Jesus as not a man, but a being 
superior to man. His miraculous birth, his 
wonder-works and his miraculous resur- 
rection, etc. Take out of the gospels all of 
these wonder features and what have you 
left by way of describing Jesus? Nothing 
worth calling even a common-place man. 
He says that owing to the fact that “the 
scriptures are full of errors in history, as- 
tronomy, geology, and chronology, we can 
not even say with certainty what Jesus 
thought of himself.” Of course; but there 
is a still becter reason why we cannot say: 
Jesus being a mythical character, did not 


think of himself at all. 


Mr. Alger says “words have been put 
into the mouth of Jesus, and what he did 
say has been twisted out of shape.“ etc. 
But how do you know “ what he did say,” 
so us to judge that what is recorded has 
been “twisted out of shape”? lf you can 
not accept the New Testament record how 
do you know Jesus ever said anything? 
No, you guess at what he said and did not 
say, by your own opinion of what he ought 
to have said and whatghg should not have 
said. That is a mythical Jesus of your 
own making—a variant of the gospel myth- 
ical Jesus. And this is exactly how “ va- 
nants” of myths have all along arisen. 
Each myth-maker tries to improve upon 
his predecessors. You, like the gospel 
writers, would put words into the mouth 
of jesus —just as every dramatic writer 
puts words into the mouths of his charac- 
ters. And the difference in the accounts 
found in the four gospels resulted from 
this very tendency. Each writer put into 
the mouth of the hero of their stories the 


words he thought Jesus should have said. 


Mr. Alger refers specifically to the ac- 
counts of the resurrection and the doctrine 
of the trinity. But each of these are but 
variants agreeing with the views and sen- 
timents of each writer respectively. All 
this is characteristic not of history but of 
myth. And Mr. Alger says the Bible gives 
to Jesus “a strange, mixed nature.” A 
mixed nature, true, but not strange. It is 
just what one versed in mythology would 
expect to find in the writings of a number 
of myth-makers, or even copyists of myth- 
ical stories. Different writers and copyists 
wrote from different viewpoints and modi- 
fied the original myths to suit their own 
conceptions of what the personified sun or 
season should “say” or do.“ 


Friend Alger says he does not think that 
Jesus uttered certain sentiments. That is 
not strange, because Mr. Alger's mythic 
Jesus—his ideal—is not the same ideal, 
the same mythic Jesus in every respect as 
those of the gospel writer he refers to. 


Mr. Alger says that “Pilate” regarded 
Jesus as “a real person —but that does 
not count, for the Pilate of the gospel 
drama is himself a mythic personification. 
So Shakespeare used the names of well- 
known Romans for his characters and 
“put into their mouths” words of which 
history makes no record. This is the 
license of literature, but there is no license 
of history—-it deals in “ stubborn facts.” 


In reference to Strauss's works, and 
others Í cited, they were given as good 
books for one to study who wished to get 
a good ‘understanding of comparative 
mythology, whether each particular author 
believed in the historicity of Jesus or not. 
Prejudice and shortcomings in information 
and logic here and there will easily account 
for this opinion or that contrary to what 
facts prove to be the truth; and especially 
as to the language used in the records of 
the gospels, as interpreted by Strauss, Re- 
nan and others, as giving breadth of view. 
But for profane history, neither Strauss, 
Renan, Haeckel, nor any other writer since 
the beginning of the Christian era, can 
furnish a single reliable statement support- 
ing the theory that Jesus was a historical 
personage. They can quote only the gos- 
pels, which Mr. Alger and I can do for 
ourselves. What is wanted is profane his- 
tory by authors who were contemporary 
with the supposed man Jesus. l deny that 
any such book or even a single paragraph 
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exists. The burden of proof is upon those 
who afhrm. 

The objection to the Ten Great a 
and History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
is not because their authors were professed 
Christians, but because they did not live 
in the first half of the first century, but 
wrote from the standpoint of those who 
believe the Bible to be historical and take 
their alleged facts from it instead of from 
personal observation or even authentic 
profane history. 

Why is Roman history silent as to the 
existence of the people or the occurrence 
of the events embraced in the gospel 
stories? The silence of Philo and Jose- 
phus may not prove directly that Jesus was 
a myth, or that there was no man of the 
time named Jesus: But it does prove that 
those historians knew nothing of any such 
remarkable personages or wonderful events. 
The point at issue, remember, is not as to 
the existence of a man or men named Jesus 
1900 years ago, but was the character de- 
scribed in the New Testament and called 
Jesus and Jesus Christ, a man or a variant 
of an ancient pagan sun myth? The 
mythic stories or dramas might have been 
in existence at the time these men wrote 
and yet neither of them would, as histo- 
rians, mention them in their writings. 

Friend Alger avers that Apollo, Ju- 
piter, Mercury, Jesus, are not gods.“ If the 
use of words is at all useful, they were 
gods. The word god or gods is an arbi- 
trary sign which English-speaking peoples 
agree to use as the representative of just 
such things as Apollo, Jupiter, Jesus, and 
all similar personifications of natural ob- 
jects, events and powers. ey are ex- 
actly what in pagan mythology were called 
by names which English writers and speak- 
ers have agreed to transliterate or translate 
god. That Jesus has “ figured in history in 
a more marked way than have the other 
gods of Rome, etc., proves nothing. The 
very fact that the invention of printing was 
made by believers in the Bible and Jesus 
as a demigod, and that the pious printers 
who began to use movable types printed 
Bibles and Christian books at first almost 
exclusively, accounts for much of this ex- 
cess. Had the invention of printing and 
the modern improvement in presses taken 
place in India, or in Arabia, instead of in 
Europe and America, Buddha or Moham- 
med would have “ figured in history in a 
more marked way by ar than Jesus has 


done with these advantages. Besides, it is 
not true that Jesus has figured in a more 
marked way than some of the pagan gods 
of the ancients. Countless millions of 
people in ancient times knew of, believed 
in and venerated Amen-Ra, Osiris, Isis, 
Zeus, Jupiter, etc. 

As to Prof. Drews, | have quoted freely 
from his work, and reviewed it in the July 
number of The Review. His book was 
certainly worth writing” and much more. 
That the “liberal sects” are disposed to 
regard Jesus Christ as a man is perfectly 
logical. The moment any sect or individ- 
ual ceases to believe in his historicity he 
ceases to be a Christian. If there is one 
dogma that more than another character- 
izes a man as a Christian, orthodox or lib- 
eral, it is that of the actual human, or god- 
man existence of Jesus some 1900 years 
ago. 

That “what was good in Jesus is the 
same thing that has been manifested in 
other pure souls,” proves not that he was 
god or man, but indicates that the creators 
of the Jesus character “manifested the 
good in other pure souls by making it an 
attribute of the hero of their drama. lt is 
common knowledge that novelists —fiction 
writers—and poets endow their “ charac- 
ters with various good and evil attri- 
butes from their own viewpoint. The 
“good in Jesus was in reality the good in 
the makers of the myth. We cannot 
“make” Jesus any more useful to the world 
by calling him a man; the ideal, whether 
good or bad, is the essence of the story. 
And in the Jesus myth there are both good 
and evil ideals, judged from our modern 
point of view. Singleton W. Davis. 


A Booklet torie Read and Re-Read. 


q The Humanitarian Proverbs written by the 
editor expressly for The Review from time 
to time during one year or more, have 
been collected into a booklet and bound 
in tasteful paper covers. The booklets are 
for sale at 10 cts. each, postpaid. New one 
year subscribers, who do not take any oth- 
er premium, may have a copy of it free. 
Added to the “ Proverbs” is the page of 
“ Humanitarian Beatitudes” in rhyme, pu 
lished as a frontispiece to The Review for 


March, 1910. 
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Orthodoxy and Science. 
The Princeton (N..) Theological Review of 


April, 1911, contained a review of a book 
entitled The Pleroma, a work by Paul Carus, 
editor of the Open Court, Chicago. The 
reviewer was Rev. Gordon M. Russell, and 
the following extracts are made from his 
review to show the orthodox view of cer- 
tain matters in controversy between Sci- 
ence and Christianity. 


“The works of the author of this essay 
= are not, as they claim to be, and 
no doubt honestly strive to be, merely un- 
prejudiced scientific investigations in the 
held of Comparative Religion. ey are 
part of a great modern propaganda. They 
voice the demand that all religions are to 

explained as evolutionary in origin, 
natural im development and similar in aim 
and authority. Of course, they take for 
granted at the outset that the peculiar ac- 
tivity of the Supernatural in history and 
revelation as it has been claimed to be 
manifested in the Bible does not exist and 
never was so manifested. 


“ Before considering in detail this essay 
we must therefore remember the funda- 
mental position which underlies the au- 
thor's work when he begins by denying as 
impossible one of the chief claims of Chris- 
tianity, the immediate Supernatural per- 
sonal revelation of God to men chosen to 
receive this, and then adds to it the denial 
of another doctrine also everywhere in- 
sisted upon in the Scriptures, that the inspi- 
ration of the Bible is peculiar to itself, and 
that therefore Christianity and Christianity 
alone is a true statement of the relation of 

and man and of the unseen world as 
well. When these denials are postulated 
it no longer becomes possible to have a 
really scientific investigation to determine 
the truth of the religion of Christ.” 


Views and Reviews 
By The Editor 


* 


q To extract the orthodox dogmas 
from this verbiage and set them out 
in distinct, clear-cut brief English, | 
will restate the propositions as follows: 


J. There has been made an im- 


mediate supernatural personal revela- 
tion of God to men.” 


2. This revelation was made to men 
“chosen to receive” it. And this, | 
may add, does not mean merely the 
individual so-called inspired writers of 
the revelation, but the whole Hebrew 
race as a peculiar people specially 
chosen as God's own for the purpose 
of revealing his plan of salvation to 
the world, and of exemplifying his re- 
ligion in daily practice. 

3. “The inspiration of the Bible is 
peculiar to itself.” That is, there is 
no other book or scriptures of genuine 
divine inspiration; all other so-called 
sacred books are pagan frauds. 


4. “Therefore Christianity and Chris- 
tianity alone is a true statement of the 
relation of God and man and of the 
unseen world.“ 


5. When these dogmas are denied 
it no longer becomes possible to have 
a really scientific investigation to de- 


termine the truth of the religion of 
Christ. 


These dogmas are each and all, ex- 
cept the 5th, proven by science to be 
false, and therefore they are not “ post- 
ulates but scientific conclusions and 
so the 5th statement is irrelevant. Of 
course when these dogmas have been 
scientifically investigated and found to 
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be errors, it no longer becomes “ nec- 
essary” to havea really scientific inves- 
tigation to determine the truth’ ‘for fal- 
lacy] of the religion of Christ,” unless 
we wish to thresh over old straw. 


Retaining the Spirit of Christian 
Dogmatism. i 


In The Open Court (Chicago) of July, the 
editor replying to a criticism of his opinions 
and teachings, thus concludes his article: 


“In conclusion we will say that our po- 
sition is not anti-Christian nor anti-religious 
in any sense. lt is true, we have dropped 
many dogmas of traditional Christianity, 
but we have done so under the stress of 
their untenability before the tribunal of 
science, and have after all retained their 
spirit, thus creating a new conception of 
religion which in spite of its radical con- 
clusions is conservative in attitude; and 
we would save all that is true and good in 
the old while boldly accepting the truth of 
the new scientific world-conception. Lib- 
erals are commonly vague. They only 
know that the old has become untenable 
and they mean to tear it down. The pol- 
icy of The Open Court has been different. 
We unhesitatingly accept new truths with- 
out throwing away the old. We believe 
that science can find out what is true and 
what is untrue, and we need not discard 
the old because it comes in the form of a 
wrong interpretation. In this sense we be- 
lieve in, and we propose, a new orthodoxy 
which states the truth in positive terms so 
far as all explanations of philosophy and 
scientific truths, as well as statements of 
historical facts, are concerned. 


@ The editor of The Humanitarian 
Review has been a reader of The Open 
Court almost’ continuously for more 
than thirty years, and | believe l un- 
derstand quite well the policy of that 
magazine. I have always considered 
it to be one of the most: instructive 
periodicals | have ever read, and yet 
I do not approve of its policy. Its 
editorial management seems to me to 
be equivocal.: That is, the magazine 
is intended to be the spokesman of 


scientists who have outgrown Chris- 
tian dogmatism, supernaturalism and 
credulity, yet it tries to appear to still 
be in accord with Christian theology 
by expressing its newer ideas in equiv- 
ocal terms that mean nothing except 
under a special, arbitrary interpreta- 
tion. For instance, the editor says he 


still believes in God,“ but when he 


defines the god he believes in one can 
readily see that it is not “God,” the 
Christian god, but a new god whose 
attributes are not omniscience, mercy, 
personality, superiority to natural law, 
parental affection for man, responsive- 
ness to human desires (prayers), etc., 
like deity of Christianity, but simply 
the unconscious, uninteflectual, merci- 
less, impersonal, irrevocable and un- 
volitional laws of nature themselves. 
To quote that editor, in the same arti- 
cle he says: “ . We have 
pleaded shat mathematical truths have 
a just title to be called supernatural. 
This supernatural element pervades 
all nature in the same way that God 
is believed to be omnipresent.. In. fact 
we go one step farther an claim that 
the mathematical truths, including log- 
ic and arithmetic, are part and parcel 


of God.” 


But mathematical ‘athe, logic and 
arithmetic do not act as the free will” 
of an omnipotent personality to estab- 
lish, revoke or modify the laws of na- 
ture, as is claimed by theologians for 
the Christian God. If these truths 
cannot effect voluntatily such changes 
they are in no sense “ supernatural "— 
not ober nature but a part of nature. 
If they. are a part of nature, and also 
of “ God,” then this god is the old pan- 
theistic one and none else. The 
Christian god called God, is anthropo- 
morphous and super natural in the un- 
equivocal meanings of these terms. 
But the editor says he has dropped 
many dogmas of traditional Chris. 
tianity but has “retained their spirit. 
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But what is the “spirit” of. Christian 
dogmas? Plainly, it is assumption— 
asseveration without basis of fact. 
That is exactly what makes them dog- 
mas. No, the editor does not retain 
the “spirit” of the old dogmas, but the 
husks. He attempts to put “ new wine 
into the old bottles,” and to convince 
the partakers that the “spirit” of the 
old is still there! He says he is “cre- 
ating a new conception of religion 
which is radical in conclu- 
sions” and “ conservative in attitude. 
But I think it is not a “ new concep- 
tion” he is creating, but he is propa- 
gating a new religion that is radical in 
its conclusions and “conservative in 
its attitude” by adopting the old term- 
inology with a new meaning (“ inter- 
pretation,” he calls it). This is where 
the equivocation lies. The editor says 
“Liberals are commonly vague.” Well, 
some may be so, but | conceive of no- 
thing that deserves the epithet “vague” 
more than Dr. Carus’s spirit, “God,” 
and his “radical conclusions in his 
“conservative attitude. To say that 
Liberals “only know that the old has 
become untenable and mean to tear it 
down,” is the same old misrepresenta- 
tion which Christians have persisted 
in. Some Liberals may be so ignorant 
as that, but all who really deserve the 
name know as well as the new radical 
conclusions of science and understand 
the relation of man to man as an evo- 
lution, call it “religion” or “ethics,” as 
you choose. And they just as “unhes- 
itatingly accept the new truths without 
throwing away the old” that have 
been established, as does the editor of 
The Open Court. 


The “ new orthodoxy’’ he speaks of 
is well enough if we accept those terms 
in their primitive meaning, but “ortho- 
doxy,” like many other terms, has 

nged its meaning under evolution 
until it stands today not as the repre- 
sentative of “right opinion ” but of a 
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compilation of Christian dogmas. No 
such word is needed to “state the 
truth in positive terms,” for the term 
science is ample and unequivocal. Let 
us be frank, and say that there is no- 
thing known to us outside of or above 
nature, and if we want to call it god, 
spell it with a small g, and not try to 
rob the Christians of their “ proper 
noun for their god, God. 


The God Idea. 


Dr. James G. Townsend, in a critical let- 
ter to the Open Court of July, comments 
very reasonably upon certain discussions 
of the “ Evolution of the Divine,” involving 
the God-idea, or the Cod Problem,” as 
it has been called by the editor of that 
magazine. The Doctor says, in comment- 
ing upon the article which the editor had 
discussed in the June issue, that— 


“Mr. Bartlett’s [A. E.] theory is that the 
integrated soul of all, which Fechner calls 
‘God,’ makes constant effort to realize an 
ideal personality.“ And he he says: This 
ideal personality, which is the goal of evo- 
lution, must also be looked upon as the 
potential cause of evolution. This looks 
very much like reasoning in a circle. And 
how does Mr. Bartlett know that the uni- 
verse has sprung from a fundamental 
force-entitʒ? And how can an uncon- 
scious, unintelligent force- entity have the 
passion for the untolding of an ideal per- 
sonality’? And the question might be 
asked: Was there a time in the past eter- 
nity when this force- entity began to be? 
Mr. Bartlett contends that this ‘force-entity’ . 
is possessed of ‘latent feeling, will and 
thought,’ and proves it by the ‘ beneficence 
of nature, the prevalence of august moral 
laws, and the afhrmation ‘that the creative 
essence hears our petitions because our 
aspirations invariably set in motion forces 
that gradually work out in our character 
the results for which we long’ (a sentence 
that ought to be written everywhere in 
gold). Now these contentions may be true, 
but if they are not the baldest anthropo- 
morphism | do not know where to find it.” 


@ This writer evidently sees clearly 
and can clearly express his thought. 
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His reference to Mr. Bartlett’s reason- 
ing in acircle is very just, and his final 
remark about the anthropomorphic 
character of Bartlett’s force- entity 
fits the case well, except, perhaps, that 
it is not quite comprehensive enough ; 
for I think it may be justly described 
as the baldest anthropomorphic pan- 
‘theism. Dr. Townsend further says: 


“Mr. Bartlett further affirms that if na- 
ture is evolving God, God must already 
be involved in nature. ; r. Bart- 
lett seems to think that evil ‘is not a real- 
ity, but only an imperfect stage in devel- 
opment’; and Dr. Carus [the editor] 
thoughtfully says: ‘Life is everywhere 
struggle and struggle is impossible without 
exertion, without conflict, without compe- 
tition, without wounds, without occasional 
defeats. But neither of them, in my judg- 
ment, touches the heart of the awful prob- 
lem. For evil is more than ‘ imperfection, 
or ‘struggle. It is a black, pitiless, abso- 
lute, irremediable, degrading reality. I 
mean even something worse than the Mar- 
tinique volcanoes or the cruelties of nature. 
Think of the millions of innocent children 
whose childhood, which ought to be pure 
and happy, is blighted! Think of the 
millions of peasants who because of foul 
conditions and ignorance have lived for 
thousands of years in huts and hovels 
ankle-deep in unnamable filth! Think of 
the millions who today live in the slums 
of the great cities! Across the white page 
of Mr. Bartlett's beneficence of nature 
are the black lines of cruelty, ignorance, in- 
justice, pollution and crime! And accord- 
ing to ‘ monism’ the absolute cannot be 
suprised, cannot be ignorant, cannot be 
mistaken. Then God is involved, is im- 
plicated in his creation, According to 
‘monism’ the universe, or God, is one 
great conclusive entity outside of which is 
nothing. evil must be an essential part 
of God. What, then, becomes of the divine 


goodness? 


@ This reasoning is clear and log- 
ical and unanswerable, | think. But 
Dr. Carus, the Open Court editor, com- 
ments upon a portion of the Doctor's 
remarks as follows: 


. . . We notice the last paragraph, 
and thinking that by the general term 


monism Dr. Townsend means to refer to 
our own views, we wish to urge that 
according to our conception of monism, 


‘God is not an entity. We object to Dr. 


Townsend's identification of God and the 
universe. We repeat what we have said 
before, that God is that something, what- 
ever it may be, in the world, in the uni- 
verse, in existence, which directs, governs, 
helps, rules it, and by the existence of 
which it becomes an orderly whole. God 
is that feature of existence which makes 
law possible, which produces reason, and 
through the prevalence of which rational 
beings develop; which makes a man a 
human being, gives to him all his ideals, 


his rationality, his aspirations, and the po- 


tentiality of rising higher and higher. This 
God-conception may frequently be called 
monotheism, and it is quite different from 
the old pantheism which identifies the 
universe with God. God is not the sum- 
total of things; God is the law, the order, 
the governing principle which makes it 
possible that from physical forces the 
higher powers of rational and moral life 
can develop.” 


@ Note the words I have italicized 
as confirming what I have said else- 
where of the nature of Dr. Carus's 
“God.” If Dr. Carus conceives of 
God as “that something that does 
this or that, how can he consistently 
say he does not conceive of God as 
an entity? Whatever is something 
is most surely a “thing,” and a “thing” 
is an entity. Whatever “does ” this 
or that must of necessity be an entity. 
And whatever “ directs, helps, governs, 
rules,” must not only be an entity, but 
a personal, indetermined-will entity. 
As | understand monism, it rejects the 
notion of the freedom of the will and 
includes will and all other action 
within the domain of natural law. Dr. 
Carus says “God . . . makes law 
possible.” If so, what is it that makes 
God possible? If God “ produces 
is the cause of reason, what produces 
or has produced, or caused, God? If 
God “makes man a human being, 
gives him all his ideals, his rationality. 
his aspirations and the potentiality o 
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rising higher and higher,” what was it 
gave God these ideals, and what is it 
that degrades man, makes him a “ de- 
generate,” makes him irrational, aspire 
to evil things, and gives to him the 
“ potentiality,” or tendency to fall lower 
and lower, physically, intellectually and 
morally? lf “God” is not the sum 
total of things, as Dr. Carus avers, 
and is only “that something in the 
world, in the universe,” etc., which 
“ governs and rules it, then what be- 
comes of the infinity of God? If he 
is slowly and gradually evolving the 
universe up from imperfection, if not 
from “nothingness,” toward perfection, 
what becomes of God's omniscience 
and omnipotence, that he must allow 
this imperfection to exist even fora 
moment? If “God is the law, etc., 
“which makes it possible that from 
physical forces the higher powers of 
rational and moral life can develop,” 
who “ makes” or made that “law ” or 
governing principle” ? No, Dr. Carus 
is still in the meshes of the old meta- 
physical error of a belief in a “ first 
cause, in the possibility of an un- 
caused cause and of a time when 
there was nothing“ His God-con- 
ception is but a refined form of the 
ancient pagan animism, and his mon- 
ism and determinism are only glimpses 
of the universal fact and law. 


“Where the Church Stands.” 


The above caption was found over an 
editorial in a daily newspeper and refers 
to the attitude of the Episcopal church in 
America in the matter of marrying divorced 
persons. The article is too long and too 
verbose to be copied, even in paragraph, 
here, and so l will merely give a resume 
of what the editor says about this sect's 
stand“ on this question. 

lt is stated that the attitude of the Epis- 


copal church is “clear and definite, nor 
can it be changed to suit any individual 


case.” That it is against her established 
canons to unite in “holy matrimony” any 
man or woman who has been divorced by 
a civil court for “ breaking the seventh 
commandment.” This matter comes up 
just now on account of the proposed nup- 
tials of John Jacob Astor and Madeline 
Force, and the editor says the discussion 
of their case can “add to or take away 
nothing from the unchangeable moral 
principles on which the church is founded.” 
And after a rambling comment on divorces 
in general and the enormity of John Jacob's 
offense in particular, the editor says he 


thinks that “the publicity given to this 


case may serve a good purpose. It may 
bring churchmen and jurists and citizens 
together to frame some homogeneous and 


‘universal divorce laws for the whole of the 


United States.” And he adds that on the 
question of divorce the position of the 
church is impregnable. We need not fear 
that she can be swerved either by fear or 
by favor from her straight path of duty.” 


@ In the first place, let us see how 
consistently moral the Episcopal church 
is in fact. John Jacob Astor was a 
member of Trinity Church, New York, 
and despite of his adulterous practices 
and that his former wife was decreed 
by a civil court a divorce for that 
cause, he was deemed a fit person for 
membership. But when it comes to a 
matter of his remarrying, a bishop of 
the church assumes before the Ameri- 
can public an air of pious morality 
and denounces his “ brother in Christ.” 
If the sin of Astor had been “washed 
away in the blood of Christ” so that 


he was fit to be in communion with the 


saints of the Episcopal church, why 
should he be denied the privilege of 
entering into the marriage communion? 
Consistency would say that if his sin 
had been blotted out, it was not to be 
charged against him in any case; if it 


had not been remitted, he should not 


have been allowed membership in the 
church. 


But the truth is, that the church, as 
an organized body, is guilty of more 
enormous sins than its millionaire 
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member whom it now denounces be- 
cause the newspapers and the people 
of the whole country have adversely 
criticised him. [t was a matter of 
policy. The Trinity organization in 
New York is a multimillionaire, and 
can well afford to drop Astor. lt is 
not only a “rich man ” denounced by 
Jesus—which is “sin” enough—but 
the unpardonable one of which it is 
guilty is owning millions of dollars 
worth of property upon which it pays 
no taxes, thereby robbing thousands of 
poorer people who are compelled, 
though not members of that church or 
even in sympathy with its creeds or 
objects, to pay into the public treasury 
the money that would rightly be paid 
by the multimillionaire organization. 

But the remark of the editor about 
the discussion leading up to the enact- 
ing of homogeneous divorce laws for 
the United States, to be framed by 
churchmen, jurists and the people, is 
not in accordance with the American 
principle of non-union of church and 
state. Churchmen, as such, have no 
constitutional right to help frame any 
laws. Why did not the editor classify 
these churchmen along with the other 
“people” he mentions? The enacting 
of laws is a matter of civil government 
and not of ecclesiastical manipulation. 
Let the people of all creeds and of 
no creeds, as citizens, see to the law- 
making business, as our national con- 
stitution provides. 


However, it is not alone the divorce 
laws that need to be unitized. The 
marriage laws should come in for the 
first consideration and then the divorce 
as an incident thereto. And the very 
first step in this reform should be to 
make marriage (and divorce) a strictly 
civil and secular matter, the state ig- 
noring though not prohibiting church 
marriages and refusing to recognize 
as official any ceremony performed by 
a priest or preacher as such. The 
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whole marriage system should be 
treated in law just as other contracts 
are treated; and the divorcing of mar- 
ried people should be a simple matter 
of a court deciding that the marriage 
contract under consideration is no 
longer in force. 


New Thought Metaphysics. 


Another book by Henry Frank has ap- 
peared. It is entitled, Psychic Phenomena, 
Science and Immortality. The author gives it 
the subtitle of “A further excursion into 
unseen realms beyond the point previously 
explored,” the book being a continuation 
of his discussion in a former one entitled 
Modern Light on /mmortality. The author 
thinks he has a firm foundation for his be- 
* in immortality in an argument stated 
thus: 


Science challenges Nature to produce 
a void. She cannot. The Mind challenges 
Thought to produce a negative. It cannot. 
Every void is a plenum. Every denial is 
an affirmation.” And so he concludes that 
absolute death is impossible. 


@ To a well-balanced mind really 
versed in objective modern science, 
such a foundation is far from solid, 
but extremely sandy. In the first place, 
what can one mean by saying he 
makes “ excursions into the realms of 
the unseen,” to investigate things? It 
can only mean that his imagination 
roams outside of the realm of obser- 
vation, perception, experimentation — 
objective reality. The value of what 
one sees in the realm of the unseen 18 
less than nothing. Then the saying 
that absolute death is impossible shows 
that his mind is so crudely material- 
istic that he conceives of death as an 
entity. Again, the assertions that sci- 
ence challenges nature to produce a 
void, is sheer nonsense. Science does 
nothing of the kind. Nor does mind 
challenge thought to produce a neg- 
ative or anything else. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DODGING THE ISSUE. 
@ Elsewhere in this magazine the editor 
has commented upon the use of equivocal 
language by the Open Court and some of 
its editor's books in discussing the God- 
idea, and also by Henry Frank in discuss- 
ing immortality in his books. I am dis- 
posed to add here a few more remarks 
upon Mr. Frank's methods and misuse of 
terms. He discusses the question of a 
future life in at least two of his books, and 
he uses equivocal language throughout— 
that is, he dodges the real question at issue. 
The great question, the real question that 
mankind is so universally interested in is 
not whether the chemical elements of the 
natural human body, or the elementary 
forces or activities that constitute life 
and mind of the living organism, continue 
after bodily death, but it is this: Does the 
human personality the individuality— the 
consciousness of self—continue; does the 
memory of experiences and observations 


in this life persist in a life beyond the 
tomb? If John Smith dies today and his 
body disintegrates, the material elements 
entering into new combinations, organic or 
inorganic, and the “ vital forces” also dis- 
integrating into the forms of physical and 
chemical forces of inorganic matter, will 
John Smith tomorrow, or at any future 
time, continue to exist as an entity con- 
scious of itself aa the same John Smith who 
formerly lived on earth; conscious of and 
remembering the scenes, experiences and 
associations of this life; remembering his 
former friends and enemies? As one goes 
to sleep in the evening and awakes next 
morning conscious of the continuation of 
his former personality, will one who dies 
thus return to life > 

If the answer to this is in the affirmative, 
the universal meaning of the terms immor- 
tality, a future life, spirit life, etc., will be 
clearly confirmed; if the answer be in the 


negative, this common-sense conception 


( Concluded on page 76.) 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


@ Christians lay much stress on the 
naming of Jesus Christ the Good Shep- 
herd. Almost universally, they believe 
this to be a name first and only ap- 
plied to him as the savior of men. 
But this is a very great error. The 
title of the Good Shepherd was used 
by pagans (and later, Buddhists) ages 
before the beginning of the Christian 
era. And this is one of the facts that 
help to prove that the jesus Christ of 
the New Testament is a late variant 
of an ancient pagan and oriental sun 
myth. The Good Shepherd is the 
spring sun —the sun in Aries, when 
the pastures begin to be warmed into 
new life and grow into luxuriant feed 
for the lambs that have just come into 
the fields. Innumerable pictures, carv- 
ings, etc., have been found showing 
the form of a man witha ram held 
across his shoulders—the lamb being 
carried by the Good Shepherd. This 
idea of “carrying” the lamb is em- 
blematical of the support which the 
spring sun affords by bringing’ forth 
the new pastures, and was a very pop- 
ular theme with the ancient pagan as 
well as the more modern Christian 
artists. 

In connection with the sculptures 
and pictures of the Good Shepherd 
are generally found images of two 
fishes, often joined together as with a 
string. Note that in the pictures of 
the zodiac the sign Pisces, pictured as 
two fishes linked together with a string, 
immediately precedes the sign of Aries, 
the “Lamb of God,” which explains 


the connection of the pictures and 
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carvings on the same monuments, 
tombs, etc 


In his work, Altchristliche Monumente, 
Victor Schultze in discussing the sar- 
cophagus of Livia Primitiva, found on 
Mt. Vatican, acknowledges that both 
the symbols and inscriptions thereon 
are of pagan origin. He says: 


“It is well known that ancient art pos- 
sessed a representation of a shepherd car- 
rying a sheep in his arms, as well as Chris- 
tian art. The graffito in question possseses 
two peculiarities which definitely prove 
that it is not Christian. On Christian 
monuments the shepherd either holds the 
sheep with both hands or he holds two 
legs (or all four) in one hand, or else the 
animal lies on his shoulder without being 
held at all, which in reality would be an 
impossibility. But on the sarcophagus of 
Levia Primitiva the shepherd is holding 
the forelegs of the sheep with his right 
hand while the left encircles the hindquar- 
ters of the animal, as is never seen in any 
of the innumerable representations of the 
Good Shepherd. It is likewise without 
precedence in Christian art that the sheep 
standing around the shepherd should be 
distinctly indicated as rams. Hence, unless 
we recognize this to be an exceptional in- 
stance, we cannot escape the Pont uaa 
that the shepherd of x i graffito on the 
Vatican sarcophagus is a pagan represen- 
tation. 


The carving on this sarcophagus re- 
presents the man with a young ram 
upon his shoulders, across the back of 
his neck, and held in place by his two 
hands as described above. On one 
side of this central figure is that of a 
fish; on the other, that of an anchor; 
between these side figures and the 
central one is that of a ram both to 
right and the left of. the Good Shep- 
herd and facing him. Above all is an 
inscription stating that the monument 
was constructed by Livia Nicarus in 
honor of her sister, Livia Primitiva, 
who died at the age of 24 years and ? 
months. The theory of some archeol- 
ogists is that the carving is an o 
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pagan one of the Good Shepherd with 


later Christian carvings of the fish, 
anchor and two rams added. But this 
is of no consequence so far as the idea 
is concerned. lt is plainly a represen- 
tation of the spring sun in the begin- 
ning of the zodiacal sign of Aries, and 
just passing out of the sign Pisces. 
The anchor probably symbolizes the 
arrival in the harbor of spring after 
passing over the sea of winter—the 
rainy season—when hope springs up 
for the plentiful green pastures during 
the summer season. 


This connection of the Good Shep- 
herd, the ram or lamb and the pastures 
is still uriconsciously held as a mythic 
fossil in the Christian art and language 
of the present. We still call the priest 
of a church a “pastor,” which is syn- 
onymous with shepherd, and comes 
from the Latin pascere, to feed. The 
Good Shepherd, then, is he who feeds 
the sheep—the sun of spring and 
summer that makes the pastures to 
flourish. 1 

Originally, this was an art-concep- 
tion purely, perhaps, and later gradu- 
ally merged into a religious symbol, 
just as all other religious or theological 
stories and symbols have done. 


HAMBURG MONIST CONGRESS. 


An international congress of Monists 
(free thinkers) is to be held in Hamburg, 
Germany, Sept: 8 to 11, 1911. The pre- 
siding officer of the convention will be 
Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipsig, and 
scientific addresses are to be delivered by 
some of the most renowned scientists of 
the world. Prof. Ernst Haeckel was to 
have been one of these, but owing to an 
accident which has confined him to his 
rooms with a broken ankle, it is not now 
expected that he can take part in the meet- 
ings at all, if he can even attend. His ad- 
dress was to have been on “The Root 


Questions and Problems of the Monist 
League.” and probably it will be read be- 
fore the Congress by someone else. Prof. 
Svante Arrhenius, the renowned scientist 
of Stockholm, is to speak on “The Uni- 
verse, and Prof. Jacques Loeb, of New 
York, will deliver a lecture on “Life,” and 
Prof. Ostwald one on Knowledge.” Other 
addresses will be delivered by Profs. Fred- 


erich Jodl, of Vienna, L. Wahrmund, of 


Prague, Rector Gustav Hoeft, of Hamburg, 
and Dr. Ernest Horneffer, of Munich. Prof. 
Thaddeus B. Wakeman and Jas. F. Morton, 
Jr.. will represent the American Secular 
Union as delegates. 


THE BUCKEYE SECULAR UNION. 


Q The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
Buckeye (Ohio) Secular Union will be held 
in the Lower East Hall of the County Me- 
morial Building, Dayton, O., Sunday, Sept. 
3, 1911. Geo. O. Roberts, the president, 
and Mrs. H. M. Lucas, have both favored 
The Review with copies of the program, 
but it is now too late to publish anything 
that would serve as an advertisement to 
induce persons to attend. However, as a 
matter of news interest, I will give a brief 
statement of the Program's contents. 


The motto of the society is stated to be, 
“Science and Reason vs. Superstition and 
Ignorance"; its objects aa, “ Ist, to oppose 
the fallacies of the so-called revealed re- 
ligions. 2nd, to oppose the union of church 
and state in any guise whatever.” Addresses 
are to be delivered by John H. Bardsley 
ona, President George O. Roberts 
Response), Cyril W. Booth, Dr. J. T. Bowles, 
Frank Midney. Bruce Calvert, D. W. San- 
ders. There is to be instrumental and 
vocal music, recitations, etc. dquarters 
are to be at the Phillips House, 3rd st. A 
reception will be held at headquarters on 
Saturday evening. 


President Roberts, of Dennison, Ohio, 
when sending programs wrote me further 
information, as follows: “I herewith send 
you program of our convention. I wish 
you could attend, but don't expect you; so 
I'll be very well satisfied if you will give us 
a little notice, if this gets there in time. 
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The Dayton Chamber of Commerce will 


furnish hall and badges, and we expect a 
good time, many or few.” 

If it were at all possible, | would be with 
the Buckeyes at their Dayton convention. 
am a Buckeye myself, and have brothers, 
sisters and friends still there that J have 
not seen since 1878, and | would be ever 
so happy to visit them and meet with the 
Rationalists. But, alas, I'm in a treadmill, 
and it must grind, at my expense. 


= DODGINC THE ISSUE. 
Continued from page 73. 


will be denied, in spite of all the sophis- 
tical ratiocination and dodging of men who 
fail to find real evidence and so substitute 
another theory than the one they propose 
to discuss and find evidence for that in 
mere metaphysical imaginings. 

So with pre-existence. If I existed as a 
man or a mouse a thousand years ago and 
today have no conscious memory of the 
experiences of that life, 1 am not the same 
person—my individuality and personality 
are new ones, even though l should be 
bodily composed of the identical material 
elements that composed the body of the 
previous life. So the metaphysical pre- 
existence and future existence answer is 
no answer at all to the real, unequivocal, 
commonly-conceived question of the im- 
mortality of human beings. 

This is a serious question. Let us be 
sincere and honest in our discussion of it. 
Dodging and equivocation are unbecoming 
any man who assumes to be a believer in 
the modern-science methods. 


| -Q Health-Culture for July announces the 
engagement of Dr. Elmer Lee as its editor 
Dr. Lee is a vigorous and helpful writer on 


health topics and the earnest advocate of 
rational living for race improvement, the 
better development of men, women and 
children. Health-Culture is opposed to the 
medical superstitions of the day and stands 
for the enlightenment of the people. The 
magazine is published at $1.00 a year; 15 
cents a number. By The Health-Culture 
Company, 1135 Broadway, New York. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 
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“Obscene” Literature and Constitu- 
tional law. A Forensic Defense of 
the Freedom of the Press. By Theo- 
dore Schroeder. Privately printed for 
forensic use. Octavo, pp. 440, cloth. 
Not for sale. 

The author states that “this book is a 
hasty compilation of essays already pub- 
lished in the periodical press, . 
written primarily for lawyers.” Then he 
proceeds to forestall criticism of the book 
by criticising the critics before they have 
criticized it. As the book “was not pub- 
lished to sell.“ and no publisher's or book- 
seller's address is given in it, any extended 
review of it would be useless, but aside 
from that, The Review does not invite ¢on- 
troversy on questions therein discussed. It . 
may be of interest to lawyers. 


The Double Doctrine of the Church 
of Rome. By Baroness Von Zedtwitz. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
London. Edinburg, etc. 63 pp. bound 
in white cloth. Price, postpaid, 50c. 

Mr. Frank Hart, of Doylestown, Pa., has 
favored The Review office with a copy of 

this useful little book. It is said to be “a 

work which shows that the Catholic church 

has one teaching for the misleading of 
outsiders and another for the instruction of 
the initiated. The author of this work 
was one of the initiated. She was Miss 


Mary E. Caldwell, daughter of William S. 


Caldwell, of Louisville, Ky.. and was edu- 


cated at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
at Manhattanville, and, with a sister, was 
left a large fortune at the death of her 
father. She, with her sister, made large gifts 
to the church, but at last the light dawned 
upon her naturally brilliant intellect, and 
she saw the church of Rome from another 
view point. In 1904 she renounced Cath- 
olicism, and withdrew from the church, in 
which act she was joined by her sister. 
This book was then written as a means of 
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setting forth their reasons for renouncing 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic church. 
The author says: “My intimate connec- 
tion with the Catholic clergy, but especially 
with the hierarchy, both in America and 
Europe, has brought me into near touch 
with not only the secret and inner workings 
of the Roman church but also with the 
doctrines by which it is governed.” With 
this advantage she has been able to write 
a book of extremely great interest and 
value to thinkers who wish to post them- 
selves upon the relations of the Catholic 
hierarchy to the government of the United 
States, and to learn if there is or is not a 
great danger surreptitiously creeping upon 
our government. 


Thinking for Results, By Christian 
D. Larson. The Progress Company, 
Chicago. A cloth-bound volume of 
132 small pages in cloth binding. 

This is a New Thought production not 
essentially different from nearly all other 

New Thought books in the matter of as- 

suming and affirming this, that or the other 

thing regardless of the objective facts in 
the case. It is of the usual order of “think 
you are well and you are well.” 


The Rights of Animals. By Emest 
Bell. Published by the Animals’ 
Friend Society, York House, Portugal 
st, London, W. C. Price, 2d. 


A pamphlet very sensibly discussing the 
question of animals’ rights in relation to 
man. 
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@ Man's Greatest Discovery. By the Swami 
Vallinayakam. Published at Madras, India, 
by The Authors and Publishers’ Agency. 

e author seems to be a Hindu priest 
Possessed of a good English education, 
and the little pamphlet contains much of 
interest to thinkers. 


q i e of a Cannibal, by George J. 
Goddard. Jewel Publishing Co., Montello, 
Mass. A pamphlet of 31 pages devoted 


to arguments against a flesh diet for human 
beings, from the humane standpoint. The 
author, though apparently a believer in 
Christianity, quotes freely from Robert G. 
Ingersoll in support of his arguments. 


@ La Libre Pensee Internationale is the title 
of a journal that comes to this office from 
Lausanne, Switzerland, and Evian-les-Bains, 
France. As its name indicates, it is a Free- 
thought journal in the French language. 
lt aims to represent to some extent the 
Freethought movement in all parts of the 
world. Those who read French and wish 
to receive this paper should address, G. 
Brocher, 4 Rue de la Louve, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


Q The Menace is a new periodical being 
published at Aurora, Mo. Rev. Theo. C. 
Walker is the editor, and the publishers 
are Phelps & McClure. It is printed weekly 
in newspaper form, and the price is 50 
centsa year. It bears this suggestive super- 
scription: “The Roman Catholic Hie- 
rarchy, the deadliest menace to American 
liberties and civilization.” The Menace 
scores the Catholic hierarchy severely, yet 
the publishers announce that it “does not 
condemn the Catholic religion, nor does it 
censure the honest, well-meaning Catholic 
communicant; but. it takes issue with the 
Catholic organization in its political in- 
trigues, its interference with established 
American institutions and government, and 
the eagerness of the controlling element, 
from the pope to the priest, to rule or ruin 
in America — their ambition to ‘make 
America Catholic. 


Q In the Reform Journal, of Edinburg, 
Scotland, was the following editorial no- 
tice: fe 

“We have received the Origin and Evo- 
lution of Ethics, being a critical survey of 
the Ethical systems and doctrines from 
Hammurabi to the present time, with spe- 
cial reference to the question, ‘Were moral 
laws supernaturally revealed, or are they 
the products of human observation, expe- 
rience and reasoning?’ By Singleton W. 


Continued from page 80. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


@ Some self-styled Liberals are profuse 
in their assertions that their Christian op- 
ponents are fools, hypocrites, insincere, 
“in it for the money,” etc. This is not 
argument; it is not Liberal; it is unbecom- 
ing and unnecessary. If a man is a fool, 


he is to be pitied, not blamed—no more 
than a dwarf is to be blamed because he is 
not a Hercules. If one is a hypocrite, or 
insincere, his argument is not less effective 
if it is based upon facts and his reasoning 
is logical. For my own part, I do not be- 
lieve all Christians are brainless, fools or 
insincere. I believe as a rule they are 
people not below the average in natural 
ability, education, honesty, sincerity, etc. 
Liberals and Rationalists should remember 
that a very large majority of their own 
nurhber were once Christians, or believers 
in Christianity. It is less objectionable and 
nearer the truth, I think, to say our oppo- 
nents are mistaken. 


YR E 


q Ina letter on Religion and Morality,” 
page 83, Mr. Harvey W. Jacox says “the 
problem of true morality is strictly a scien- 
tific one, while religious problems cannot 
in truth be called scientific, because nature 
establishes the immutable standard of mor- 
ality, while man invents his own variable 
standards of religion.” Now,to me, this is 
only very slightly different from the ortho- 
dox Christian doctrine. Substitute “God ” 
for nature in this quotation and we have 
the Christian position exactly. The fact is 
that man himself is a part of nature, and 
every act and thought is a natural one. 
Every conceivable problem in nature, out- 
side and inside of the domain of human 
life, is one that can be solved by science 
alone or else it is unsolvable. Neither na- 
ture nor God “ establishes the immutable 
standard of morality”; there is no such 
standard observed by the human race. 
Not only different races and the people of 
different countries, nations and tribes, but 
different individuals have different stand- 
ards of morality. Indeed what would be 
a standard lived up to bringing the best 
possible results to society and its individual 
components in one place, or at one time, 
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or in one environment, might not be so in 
another place, at another time, or under 


different circumstances. This is the reason 


no fixed standard can be found, and it is 
why men have so much difficulty in decid- 
ing upon what course of conduct is right 
in almost all of their undertakings. Re- 
ligion is the same. However you define 
the term, it is an adaptation to place, time 
and circumstance that is difficult to adjust, 
and is no more a revelation from God or 
a voluntary “invention” by man than is 
morality or politics, or the physiolygical 
functions of his badily organs. 


wR X 


@ It should be borne in mind by every 
reader of The Review that the editor does 
not endorse or approve of every idea ex- 
pressed in articles or letters from contrib- 
utors published herein. I only seek to 
restrict diseussion to topics within the 
scope of the magazine as outlined in its 


first cover-page and elsewhere, and the 
language used by contributors to what 
custom has made appropriate. In some 
cases, l take the liberty (and advantage of 
my prerogative) of commenting upon the 
statements of Review writers, both as to 
ideas and as to language. In the letter of 
Mr. Banning, on page 85, that writer asserts 
that “when Leo XIII was elected, a cat- 
dinal could be bought for a song.” Mr. 
Banning may know this to be a fact, but l 
and other readers of his letter would be 
glad to have him tell us how he knows it— 
or who is his authority. It is easy to make 
such statements, but it is not always easy 
to prove them to be correct. The mere 
dictum of a writer carries no weight. Give 
us facis and let us know how and where 
they have been obtained. 


8 VP X 


q On page 84 is a letter from Mr. Har- 
old Banning, in which he says he replies 
to a certain Catholic priest with whom he 
has a controversy. But he does not tell us 
exactly what his opponent has said. Ido 
not consider that method of discussion 
either quite fair or logical. It is easy to tell 


readers one's own side of a controversy 
without the opponent being allowed to 
state his side of the discussion, or without 
quoting his language in the argument. 

an article or an address is to be contro- 
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verted by a Rationalist, that article or ad- 
dress should be first published in full or 
else exactly quoted in parts: commented 
upon. If the opponent has said nothing 
worth publishing or quoting, then he has 
said nothing worthy of comment or crit- 
icism. Again, in beginning his argument 
against this priest's “flare-up,” as he calls 
it, he says such “people are usually edu- 
cated hypocrites, and for this reason | ad- 
vise Liberals to avoid 
them on any subject.” Now, areader of 
this might appropriately ask Mr. Banning 
why he did not take his own “advice” and 
avoid this argument. | think it a weakness 
in discussing a question to resort to ob- 
jectionable epithets, to remarks about the 
lack of ability or honesty of an opponent. 
If the opponent is a fool or a hypocrite, his 
argument is none the less effective if log- 
ical. Liberals should accept “the truth 
wherever found, on Christian or on heathen 
ground.“ 
X 9 X 


q Some reformers seem to think that 
harsh language is equivalent to radicalism. 
It is so easy to say this or that error ia a lie, 
or this or that system is “a collection of 
lies.” On page 84, a correspondent speaks 
of “the collection of lies called Christian- 
ity.” [| am as radical as any man is or ever 
was on the questions of theology, yet l un- 
hesitatingly deny that Christianity is a col- 
lection of hies. It is erroneous from foun- 

ation to pinnacle, | believe, but errors are 
not always lies. A lie is a statement of 
untruth made with deliberate purpose of 
deceiving others, for their injury and for 
the benefit of the liar. I cannot believe 
that the whole Christian system of theology 
was so constructed; no more so than was 
the old Ptolemaic astronomy, or the old 
alchemy, or the old cosmogony. Men are 
finite in intellect, as well as in body, and 
they are liable to err on every hand, and 
yet be sincerely devoted to the good of 

umanity. | : 
» ye 


40 Wich this number of The Review the 
publisher discharges all of his obligations, 
as agreed with Mr. J. D. Shaw, to the 
Searchlight subscribers. For from one to 
twelve months it has been sent, with or 
without pay. to esch and every name and 
address furnished. Some have renewed 
to The Review, but they are exceptions. 


all argument with 


BRIEF NOTES. 


@ One way to aid The Review (and at the 
same time benefit yourself) is to buy the 
books and booklets: advertised as for sale 
at this office. 3 


@ For notice of any changes of subscrip- 
tion and advertising terms of The Review, 
refer to the Publisher's Notices depart- 
ment on 2nd page of cover. ä 


uin writing to send in his renewal to 
The Review, M. F. Jordan, of Middleville, 
Mich., remarks that he “cannot afford to 
do without The Review. It is more meat 
to me than any other magazine printed.“ 


¥ @ The poet Cowper well said, 


“ The modest, sensible and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can.” 


If men could actualize this ideal they 
would save themselves much trouble. But 
it is difficult for ordinary men to withhold 
a kick at the cur that snarles at his heels, 
and he seldom fully appreciates the friend- 
ship of. the quiet and sensible thorough- 
bred that will not do 30. s 


@ In a letter from Prof. Thaddeus B. 
Wakeman, written just before starting for 
the Hamburg International Monistic Con- 
gress, he remarks: “ Your bdok on ethics 
[Origin and Evolution: of Ethics] is admirable, 
and is fully sustained by the science of 
sociology, which I am writing an article to 
show - to be completed, if possible, before 
I start for the Hamburg congress. It will 
surely come some day.” : 


@ The name of Helen M. Lucas appears 
on the printed programs of the Buckeye 
Secular Union Convention at Dayton as 
one who is to deliver an address, but Mrs. 
Lucas writes The Review to make a cor- 
rection, saying that her name should not 
be on the program. Doubtless the society 
will be sorry in not being afforded the op- 
portunity to hear Mrs. Lucas discuss 
“Church and State in Northwest Territory. 
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Davis, Editor of The Humanitarian Review. 
The price is not stated, but we presume it 
is about 3s. 6d., post free. No one will 
regret the outlay.” 


A copy of the book will be sent post 
free to any part of Great Britain for 2s. 6d. 


be Examiner, an excellent Rational- - 


istic journal, published at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, in its issue of June 19, con- 
tains the following editorial notice of The 
Origin and Evolution of Ethics : 


We have received from Mr. Singleton 
W. Davis, editor of The Humanitarian Re- 
view, Los Angeles, a copy of his Origin and 
Evolution of Ethics. The work is a thought- 
ful and painstaking attempt to answer the 
question, “ Were moral laws supernaturally 
revealed, or are they the products of hu. 
man experience and evolution?” To an- 
‘swer this question Mr. Davis has very wisely 
presented the reader with a summary of 
“The Ethical Systems,” presented in Pro- 
fessor Bain's Mental and Moral Science. lt is 
not everyone who has either the inclination 
or the ability to wade through a philosoph- 
ical treatise, but readers of The Origin and 
Evolution of Ethics will find themselves pos- 
sessed of the means for giving an intelli- 
gent answer to the question with which it 
deals. This, we take it, was the object Mr. 
Davis sought to achieve. 


@ My friend, S. F. Davis, who contrib- 
utes quite frequently to the pages of The 
Review and very liberally as a cash-paying 
subscriber, recently wrote me a kind letter 


in which he expressed his sympathy as 
follows: 


“l wish I could say something to cheer 
you on your way. You have this to re- 
member: Your magazine is the very best. 
Your influence will not cease as long as 
man exists. ng after we are forgotten 
the waves of good you have started will 
roll on and on. You are liberalizing many, 
and after we are gone your influence 
through them will help others and they 
will help the following generations. 


9 A correspondent's letter in this maga- 
zine charges that the “home-grown vari- 
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ety of Catholic priests “despise the man 
they call Savior. How does he know 
this ? On the other hand, | think Catholic 
priests, Catholic laymen, and Protestants, 
as a general thing, admire the character of 
Jesus Christ, not because the Gospel records 


of that character are descriptions of a per- 
fect being, but 


because these people build 
up an ideal Savior each for himeelf, and 
assume that he is the same as the Jesus of 
the New Testament. . 


@ There are in The Review office many 
back numbers of the magazine that are 
doing nobody any good here. Subscribers 
who will pass them along to enquirers, may 
have them at a very low price if they will 
send in their orders. Send me 25cts, $1.00 
or more, and | will send you more than 
your money's worth. - Publisher. 


A Booklet to be Read and Re-Read. 


Q The Humanitarian Proverbs written by the 
editor expressly for The Review from time . 
to time during one year or more, have 
been collected into a booklet and bound 
in tasteful paper covers. The booklets are 
for sale at 10 cts. each, postpaid. New one 
year subscribers, who do not take any oth- 
er premium, may have a copy of it free. 


Added to the Proverbs” is the page of 
“ Humanitarian Beatitudes ” in rhyme, pub- 
lished as a frontispiece to The Review for 


March, 1910. 


“A Future Life?” 


I have read and thought much on 
the question of a future life during 
at least three quarters of the egi. 
sıx ye ars of my life, but nothing else 
I have read on the subject has so 
convincingly shown the inadequacy 
of the alleged evidence to prove it.— 
B. Prarr, Los Angeles. 


Jamieson’s Science English! 


Simpler than “ Simplified Spelling,” more 
scientific, more practical. School teachers 
should learn and teach it. Instruction by 
mail. Complete in seven lessons. Address 


Prof. W. F. Jamieson, Pentwater, Mich. [tf 
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Arp, Texas, Jully 11.—Enclosed find $1, 
which place to my credit on H. R. I want 
nothing in lieu of Searchlight, as Friend 
Shaw gave me full value for all money 
paid him . Eaton. 


“Bodfish, Cal. July 1.—Enclosed find P. 
O. money order for $2.10. $1.00 for The 
Review for another year, 31 00 for the Ta- 
ber fund and the 10 cents for Humanitarian 
Proverbs. | always:come ‘to time when | 
see the number on the wrapper. 


C. H. Heldman. 


Austin, Texas, June 29.—Enclosed please 
find $1.00, which I think will put me even 
with The Review. 
charge any time up to the Searchlight. Am 
sorry that I can't do better just now, but 
will strive to do something later on. l am 
75 years old and can't get around as of 
yore. Should you see Mr. Shaw at any 
time regards to him. Wishing you suc- 


cess with The Review. J. E. Polhemus. 


Fillmore, Utah, July 13.—Another year 
has rolled around and our journey has been 
both pleasant and, I hope, profitable to 
both of us. The citadel of superstition 


is falling; the walls of the unknown are 


slowly but surely retreating. Hammer 
away at them, Comrade, as we learned to 
do it 45 years ago. Mental liberty is as 
precious as physical liberty. I enclose you 
1.00 for anothér passage and one for the 
sustaining fund. Geo. C. Veile. 


St. Louis, Mo. Aug. 3. Pastor Russell 
follows the pace set for him by Mrs. Stowe 
in her second greatest work. The Ministers 
Wooing. Mark Twain travelled that road. 


too found himself opposed by everybody. | 


ut was equal to the task of answering all. 
Prof. Bryan talks piously, and as long as 
e keeps on -humoriste will be forced to 
observe absolute silence. Profs. C. L. Ab- 
bott and W. F. Jamieson still long for the 
the treacle of old theology. 

Your printing device of two ee 
saves space but economy does not bring 
you rest. [Saves some labor, as l do not 


do not wish you to 


7D 
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have to print so many forms, fold so many 
sheets, nor gather so many signatures.— Ed. 
You will have to keep on exerting your 
venerable head and hands for years, de- 
cades and centuries. 


James F. Mallinckrodt. 


Elkton, Ky... Aug. 2.— 1 enclose post- 
office order to renew my subscription to 
The Humanitarian Review. You are edit- 
ing a good journal for the good of science 
and humanity, and | hope it will continue 
to gain in its number of subscribers until 
many thousands more will be getting the 
good of it and you will be getting enough 
out of it financially to pay you for your 
eatnest'and hard labor. Wishing you and 
the H. R. great success, yours for the good 


of humanity, Alva T. McKinney, M. D. 


Rutland, Vt., July 22.—l enclose yearly 
payment. Never stop the paper. We like 
it very much indeed, and if we are ever 
behind it is due to carelessness in failing 
to send the money and nothing else. We 
wont the paper in our home as long as we 
have one. lt improves the atmosphere. It 
imparts a health-giving inspiration to life 
here. e have children, and we don't 
want them to have corns on their brains, 
which they certainly would have if they 
became attracted to the church Sunday- 
school, for that is where they fit the Chinese 
shoe on the brains of the young, and this 
will always make corns. | was formerly a 
devout Christian, then a Spiritualist, and 
now I am an Agnostic, and to me it is the 


happiest position. John P. Thorndyke. 


Pomeroy, Wash., July 10.—I received 
your notice a few days ago, and l am glad 
you sent it, as l had forgotten when my 
subscription expired. I have given about 
ali my magazines away after reading. The 
March number I gave to a lady who, I 
thought, would subscribe for it, and the 
last three I gave to a hotel- keeper i in Walla 
Walla to be placed in his rooms. l told 
him they were not Bibles, but something 
better. | wrote the hotel name on each 
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one of them. He seemed pleased to ac- 
cept them. I enclose you $2.00, and hope 
all will come forward and do the same or 
better. With best wishes, and | hope you 
will live long to publish The Review, 2 
G. L. Bradley. 


Douglas, Wyoming, June 21.—Enclosed 
please find two dollars to apply on Taber 
fund. So many have said about the right 
thing in favor of your magazine, The Hu- 
manitarian Review, that I feel | cannot add 
anything. I am a man of few words, but 


I think a good deal about what I read, and 
about what nature shows me every day, 
and these thoughts are an inspiration. The 
more | divest myself of the crudities of 
religion in any form, the happier | am. 

‘have my opinion of my duties in this life 
and try to make good as | see it. To me 
a future life is unthinkable. If there be 
one for me, I shall try to be equal to it. 
But l want to get through with this one 
first. You are doing a noble work, Mr. 
Davis, and | hope your health will keep 
you in condition for the work indefinitely. 
The scientific articles and the letters of 
travel charm me. Eli Hodder. 


Alameda, June 26.— l have just conclud- 
ed reading in The Humanitarian Review 
Dr. Peebles's article on the personality of 
Christ and your answer and authorities 
thereto. I am sorry for the doctor, for you 
have not left a grease spot where the ven- 
erable Freethought doctor once stood. 
Why he or any other scholar should con- 
tinue to believe in the personality of Christ 
I cannot see. The only real evidence he 
offers to support his position comes from 
the Talmud. Is it possible that our Spirit- 
ualistic friend has not learned that the re- 
ferences in the Talmud, as to Christ, are 
base forgeries? 


As I have before said, there is not one 
scintilla of historical evidence that such a 
man ever lived; but on the contrary, all 
the evidence, positive and negative, as well 
as all the circumstances, show most con- 
clusively that he was a myth, pure and 
simple. If there is any one point touching 
the religions of the world which I have in- 
vestigated more than another, it is that of 


Christ, myth or man. Parish B. Ladd. 


Dr. Cooper and Thomas Paine. 
(See article by Dr. Betz, page 56.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 26.—I am sending 
you a half-tone cut with autograph of Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, who had the portrait of 
Thomas Paine painted: by the celebrated 
artist, Romney, and with whom Paine lived 
while in Paris, and who has left important 
testimony as to Paine's friends and habits 
while in France. ä ö 


We are particularly fortunate in having 
one man, Dr. I. H. Betz, of Vork. Pa., who 
has the largest Freethought library in 
America, and has been a close student of 
the great men of the last century who de- 
voted their lives to progress. In giving 
space in The Humanitarian Review to bio- 
graphical sketches of these great pioneers 
of Rationalism you are doing a great work. 
the value of which can be but briefly esti- 


mated by some readers. It will be posterity 
that will reap the benefits of the work of 
Dr. Betz and Mr. Davis in giving them 
publicity. Dr. Cooper and Dr. Priestley 
were scientists of the highest rank: both 
discovercrs of scientific formulas that have 
benefitted the world; both were imprisoned 
for their advocacy of the truth; the latter 
had his home and library burned and was 
driven from his home; both were defend- 
ers of Thomas Paine and the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson. „ 


The secretary of the Paine Association 
has been very busy along historical lines. 
At Valley Forge, the great camping groun 
of the Revolution, has been erected a fire- 
proof museum, where all the pamphlets of 
the Revolution are preserved in their orig- 
inal state, in cases for public exhibition. 
properly labelled according to their im- 
portance. | 

Another feature of the National Park, 
which was the camping ground of Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, purchased by the 
U. S. government for $100,000, is the Hall 
of Patriots, erected by the Sona of the 
Revolution. It is also fire-proof, and con- 
tains a hall for lectures; and upon its walls 
hang the portraits of the patriots of the 
Revolution. The portraits are the dona- 
tions of friends, relatives, or societies, who 
desire a safe resting place for their favorite 


ancestors or friends. The P. M. A. will 
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supply the portrait of Thomas Paine as 
soon as the funds will permit. All inter- 
ested in this work can communicate with 
the secretary, James B. Elliott. 
3515 Wallace st. 


Drifting or Climbing. 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 7.-—Dear reader, 
what are you doing with your life? Are 
you drifting down the beautiful stream of 
life to the great sea of everlasting oblivion ? 

When we consider what a grand thing 
a really good, useful life is, we cannot help 
deploring the fact that so very many are 
worse than wasting their lives; for the 
ones who make little or no effort will 
surely drift into wrong. To attain any real 
worth in life, one must strive. It is the 
weak man (though sometimes wonderfully 
gifted) who is willing to float, without real 
effort to reach the higher planes of life. 
Did you ever stop to think that floating, or 
drifting, is always downward? It takes 
power, manhood, to go upward, to climb. 


To die for one’s friends is good ; won- 
derfully so. Yet it takes courage of the 
right sort and an extraordinary amount of 
perseverance to bear all the little daily 
trials of life and turn them to good account. 


Is there anything more worthy of praise 
than earnest, daily effort to fit ourselves 
for real usefulness in life? Today there 
are many people living together, year after 
year, that do not know each other; and 

ey do not seem to care. They do not 
strive to get into mind-fellowship, without 
which man and woman cannot be in the 
deepest sense man and wife. By this l do 
not mean that they must agree in all things: 
certainly not. But they should try to under- 
stand and sympathize, and fully grant to 
each other freedom of thought and person- 
ality. 

Young woman, how can you be content 
with conventional life? So many seem 
to be satisfied with frills, the tucks, the 
‘love of a bonnet,” social chatter, flirting, 
dancing, etc. Are you awake to the great 
questions of the day? Do you recognize 
the trials, the suffering, that your fellow- 
men are enduring ? Are you helping solve 

ose great questions that are before the 


people today, that are causing the very 
eart of our great nation to throb and trem- 
ble? Opestions that are causing our no- 
ble, earnest, intellectual men and women 
to put forth every effort to solve rightly to 
preserve your liberty, your happiness 


Young man, do you not hear the cries 
of the oppressed, the helpless? Will you 
still glide down life's deep stream a non- 
entity? There is a higher plane of life, 
and it is worth every effort it takes to reach 
it; for, although there is more pain, more 
anxiety, the reward is a deeper, richer, 
grander life. Then don't waste your time, 
pick out your own path and walk straight 
ahead. Do not let the sneers and gibes of 
men turn you a particle from your earnest 
purpose. As you climb, keep your eye on 
the guiding star, Reason. Let your watch- 
word be investigation, while you build on 
the firm foundation of truth. Stand square 
and firm; be true, even if defeat stares you 
in the face. Climb to a higher moral alti- 
tude, where the air is pure; where you 
can see the grand and noble things of life. 


S. F. Davis. 


Religion or Morality. 
Caledonia, Mich., Aug. 3.— The more 
accurate inventory and wider investment 
of human intelligence seems to invite a 
more precise discrimination between the 
respective meanings of the words religion 
and morality than is usually given. | 


The highest authority is the scienced 
truth of nature, which seems to be largely 
overlooked, or at least superficially con- 
sulted by most schools of thought in defin- 
ing the verity of religion and morality. A 
few definitions of general terms may better 
facilitate an understanding of the subject: 


Truth ie the correct association of the 
principles, laws and phenomena of nature. 
Knowledge is the result of the relationship 
between intelligence and truth, based upon 
verified human experience. ence is a 
correct classification and systematization of 
knowledge. Philosophy is a ratiocinative 
reflection of science, and partakes more of 
mental experimentation than of living ex- 
perience. Religion is the application of 
philosophy to conduct; or more fully 
speaking, it is man's reasoned measure- 
ment of his desires, intents and purposes, 
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by volition made operative in application 
to personal conduct. 

But the problem of true morality is 
strictly a scientific one, while religious 
problems cannot in truth be called scien- 
tific, because nature establishes the immut- 
able standard of morality, while man in- 
vents his own variable standards of religion. 
Morality is based on truth, while religion 
is founded upon man’s interpretation of 


truth. 


Morality is the application of science to 
conduct. As an ethical standard, morality 
is nature’ 8 established law of opportunity 
for man's intelligent co-operation with 
itself in the execution of human evolution. 
As an ethical process, morality is the cor- 
rect adjustment of human conduct to nat- 
ural law. pe * Bhs 

The operation of all life below that of 
man seems to be contingent on the uni- 
versal intelligence of nature. But man, by 
virtue of a higher individuality, is, by tacit 
consent of the world-conscience, held re- 
sponsible for his own acts. This is because 
he is not only subject to the law of evolu- 
tion but also to the law of knowledge. 


Animals lack the self-summation of fac- ` 


ulties, capacities and ‘powers which char- 
acterizes the human being. Therefore: 
they have no moral. status ; because the 
meaning of morality is inap licable to their 

condition of automatism. Nan k knows Te 

by living knowledge: hei realzes truth by 
practicing science. Man alone is condi- 
tioned to become acquainted. with himself. 
The best that is in him calls for this ac-, 
quaintance. But all of the écclesiasticisms | 
of time, all of the parasitié dogmatisms of 
his history of selfishness; have been efforts” 
to evade this acquaintance. =: ~. F: 


To take an unprejudiced, view by lide 
ignoring all theo] ogical bias in termiuology. 
it becomes clear in the light.of reason that 
the term religion may represent a lange 
of meaning applicable to all men, All 
men have a religion, which is good aceord-. 


ing to the degree it approaches nature's., 


uniform standard of. ‘morality. The kind 


or quality of a persons religion depends 


on his knowledge and. intent, based upon 
various kinds, degrees and combinations’. 
of habit, conscience. will. „and desire; but 
a person's moral status is an entirely differ- . 
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ent consideration. It. is not measured by 
his interpretation of the law of evolution- 
ary development, but is determined by the 
law itself, interpreted and manifested by 
nature, regardless of what anyone may 


think concerning it. Harvey W. Jacox 


An Angry Priest. 

Mt. Vernon, O., Aug. 3.— In a late num- 
ber of The Review | commented on a ser- 
mon delivered in New Orleans by a rather 
prominent priest. l kindly corrected:some 
mistakes he made regarding Ireland. How- 
ever, my words were not taken in good 
spirit, and I learn from excellent authority 
chat a “ flare-up occurred when the good 
man read them. Although such people 
are harmless, it is quite painful to: witness 
their impotent anger for many reasons. ln 
the first place, they will not listen toreason 
or acknowledge their mistakes, even if the 
mistakes are apparent to the most ignorant 
“sheep” in their flock. - (l use the word 
sheep because it has been used by this 
priest when speaking of -his followers.) 
These people have accepted the gospel of 
hate and obey it as cheerfully as they obey 
the Italian in Rome. They are usually edu- 
cated hypocrites, and for this reason l ad- 
vise Liberals: to avoid all arguments with 
them on any subject. 

A few of the imported orienta believe 
the collection of lies called Christianity. 
but: the home-grown variety despise the 
man they call “Savior.” The gentleman |! 
corrected is a superior. man in many re- 
aspects. He was among’ the -first to de- 
noante Dr. Cook as an: imposter, and. yet 
he-professes to believe in gods, devils and 
infallible Italians. He accepts the whole 

Bible, including the Song of Solomon. He: 
can. explain the mystery of the universe; 

“lis mystery overshadows me,” said Tyn- 
dall when discussing the origin of. life, but 
the. gentleman from the isle of saiate an 


scholars“ can explain it ‘all in a tew ram 
bling sentences. 


If itis à crime to poison ‘ee bodys TE it 
not a/ worse crime to poison the mind with 
cruel, obsolete nonsense? df the body is 
sacred: why then is the mind exposed to 
the peuple who dwell in the shadow of the 
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cross? The clear mind can derive 10 
comfort from their nonsense for “even in 
the face of death twice two are four.” 

A Church Lottery. 

Aug. 10.—It is now admitted that Pope 
Pius is suffering from an incurable malady, 
and the cardinals are already quarreling 
over the “three-story hat.” Many of the 
holy men favor Cardinal Rampolla on ac- 
count of his great fortune, estimated at 
twenty millions. He has been very gen- 
erous since the pope’s illness. Merry Del 
Val, the Spaniard, is also in the race, but 
| fear he will be frosted, for his bank ac- 
count is said to be small when compared 
with Rampolla’s, and votes in the holy col- 
lege are said to be higher than ever before. 
When Leo XIIl was elected, a cardinal 
could be bought for a song. Money always 
plays a leading role in the Catholic vaude- 
ville. If | remember correctly it was 
money that caused Luther's protest which 
culminated in the Thirty Years War. It 
was the loss of taxing power that caused 
the priests to establish the Inquisition. 
Pope Alexander Vl frequently poisoned 
nobles for their cash. If we examine the 
foundations of Romanism we find golden 
‘coin instead of the golden rule. 


Sometimes in their lust for gold they re- 
sort to alll kinds of grotesque and unscrup- 
ulous methods. In my own town they 
recently raffled off some worthless objects 
to secure money for “repairs.” (Romanism 
certainly needs repairs) They sold their 
tickets to children, thus encouraging a love 

or games of chance or gambling. Gam- 
bling for. Jesus we might term it. The 
prizes consisted of a portrait of the priest, 

eroic size, one chair, and a cushion. (A 
complete outfit for a Catholic home.) The 
three objects were probably worth thirteen 
dollars or less. The portrait was displayed 
in a store for a time as an advertisement. 
When the children's pennies were counted 
it was announced that a “nice contribution” 
was raised. However, the dupes have 
gained some experience which is more 
than they deserve. “ The end justifies the 
means. If the “Views of God” hears of 
this stunt he may start a lottery of his own 

or repairs. Although the tickets were 
cheap,.it is the principle that should be 
condemned by honest men of every faith. 

games of chance are not gambling 
schemes, then this ink is not black. They 
should have included in the list of prizes 
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a portrait of the Word.“ The Word was 
God, says the Bible, theretore God is only 
a word. A copy of Swinburne's famous 
poem, “Before a Crucifix,” would have 
made a nice prize for the priest. 

Could Jesus return from the dust and 
see these games of chance played for his 
sake, he might well exclaim, Woe unto 
you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye lade men with burdens grievous to be 
borne, and ye yourselves touch not the 
burdens with one of your fingers, 


Harold Banning. 


Latest Tidings from the Latest 
“City of God.” 
Chicago, Ill., June 27.—The Chicago Daily 
Journal, June 26, 1911, had this to say: 


“Indictments against the residents of 
Zion City, charging conspiracy in violation 
of the election laws, were voted by the 
Lake County Grand Jury this afternoon. 
Among those indicted, according to report, 
is Wilber Glenn Voliva, head of Zion 
church. The true bills will be returned 
tomorrow. Capiases for the arrest of the 
leading citizens of the suburb „are, being 
made out. lt is planned to arrest all at 
once and hold each prisoner in $10, 
bonds. Members of the Voliva and anti- 
Voliva factions are accused, in practically 
equal numbers.” | 

The article further says that the city is 
divided into two factions; one supporting 
Voliva as “General Overseer” and suc- 
cessor of John Alexander Dowie (who an- 
nounced himself as the re-incarnation of 
Elijah of biblical times), while the other 
repudiates Voliva. But it appears that 
there is an independent party there which 
does not acknowledge the claims of either 
faction. “The charges,” says the Journal fur- 
ther, “ which led to an inquiry, were made 
by the independents. Many men are said 
to have voted many times and some of 
them are said to have confessed. False 
affidavits in which residence was declared 
are alleged to have been made, and it is to 
these alleged irregularities and breaches of 
the law that the independents attribute 
their defeat in both elections. Immediately 
after the election of April 5, a detective, 
formerly connected with the National 
Purity League, was engaged to make an 
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investigation of the methods of the elec- ‘necessary to resort to fraud in order to 


tion.” 

So a detective from the National Purity 
League must perforce be invoked to assist 
at the purification of the politics in this 
City of Cod 

A few years ago, Marshall Field & Co. 

bought the lace works at Zion City. Nat- 
urally a new element was introduced into 
Dowie'’s Paradise on Earth.” Doubtless 
it comprises the most of the independent 
party, which is not dominated by the 
church. When the expose of Dowie oc- 
curred in 1906, his corrupt business meth- 
ods as well as his immoralities were made 
public not only by Voliva himself, but by 
Dowie's wife and son. At that time a 
small number of the dupes of Dowie re- 
mained faithful to their “ prophet.” All of 
those who had not sunk their entire for- 
tune in Zion City left after Voliva became 
the spiritual ruler there. In various ways 
Voliva has made himself unpopular to a 
portion of those who at first followed him, 
so that the church is rent in twain. To add 
to his troubles, a number of other fantastic 
cults have obtained a foothold in this “ City 
of God,” and it has apparently seemed 
©0000000000000 000000000000 eeeee 
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keep the church in power. 


Dowie's dupes may have been divided 
into three principal classes: ‘The very ig- 
norant, illiterate and superstitious ; those 
who saw an opportunity to “feather their 


nests” by attaching themselves to Elijah 


Ill (as he styled himself), and these com- 
prised doctors. lawyers and business men; 
and the mentally unbalanced and natural 
religious fanatics. 


At the time of the expose, those of the 
first class had, in a majority of cases. sunk 
everything they possessed in the enter- 

rise. Many became wards of charity, at 
airy one committed suicide, | recollect, 


and a number died in extreme poverty. 


The remainder either left or were able to 
hold on while the courts were atraightening 
out the tangle. Some of these are Volivans 


some anti-Volivans, and some have joined 


other cults in the city. Those comprising 
the second class mostly left the place aftcr 
the city went into bankruptcy. and huve 
not been heard of since. Members of the 
third class may in some cases be included 
with the first class, but I know of a few 


notable exceptions. Some of them re- 
mained true to “Elijah Hi” and departed 
from the “City of God.” Others cleaved 


to Voliva, and still others are members of 
some of the other warring sects up there. 


Harriette Lascelles-Burnette. 
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The Myth of Jesus Christ. 


COMMENTS ON ALLEGED EVIDENCE OF PROFANE HISTORY 
THAT JESUS EXISTED AS A MAN. 


BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


N several preceding issues of The 
Review I have discussed the 


question of the mythical character of 


the Jesus Christ of the New Testa- 


ment from the standpoint of compar- 
ative mythology. It is frequently 
asserted, however, that, even admitting 
that much of the New Testament 
record is mythical, there was a man 
named Jesus who was called Christ 
and upon whose human life history 
tradition has engrafted many mythical 
stories. And this claim is thought to 
be substantiated by the facts of pro- 
fane history as recorded by Jewish 
and pagan writers of about the middle 
of the first century of the Christian 
era. In this article, | propose to point 
out and comment upon the passages 
of profane history usually quoted as 
supporting the theory that there was 
a man Jesus upon which the New 


Testament stories were built. 


Before Í enter upon this discussion, 
I will introduce a communication just 
received from an intelligent reader of 
The Review, in which this subject is 
somewhat discussed and | am called 
upon to give my “judgment regarding 
the matter in dispute.” In response 
to this request, | shall try to give, not 
my mere opinion, but the facts upon 
which my opinion rests. Here is 


THE COMMUNICATION.” 


Editor The Review.—For several centuries 
past a controversy has been going on re- 
garding the oft-quoted paragraph in Jo- 


In a letter accompanying this, the 
writer says: any Liberalists in this 
vicinity would be pleased to have your 
judgment regarding the matter in dispute. 
Singular, is it not, that we find so many 
who agree with us on all these questions 
pertaining to religion, yet very few who are 
willing to come out into the open, or even 
to subscribe for a Liberal periodical ? ” 
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sephus's Antiquities of the Jews, wherein 
Jesus is mentioned by the celebrated Jew- 
ish historian, in the third chapter of the 
eighteenth book. 


Permit me, therefore, to call to your 
notice a criticism found in Lempiere's 
Bibliotheca Classica, or Classical Dictionary. 
subsequently “enlarged, remodelled and 
extensively improved,” by Charles Anthon, 
LL. D., a work which is a recognized au- 
thority. In its history of Flavius Josephus, 
I find the following relative to the para- 
graph above mentioned, and from which 
I quote: 


“Before leaving the biography of this 
writer (Josephus) we must say a few words 
relative to a famous passage in the Jewish 
Antiquities concerning our Savior. It occurs 
in the third chapter of the eighteenth book, 
and is as follows: At this time there ex- 
ists Jesus, a wise man, if it be allowed us 
to call him a man;; for he performed won- 
derful works and instructed those who 
receive the truth with joy. He thus drew 
to him many Jews and many of the Greeks. 
He was the Christ. Pilate having pun- 
ished him with crucifixion on the accusa- 
tion of our leading men, those who had 
loved him before still remained faithful to 
him. For on the third day he appeared 
unto them, living anew, just as the prophets 
of God had announced, who had predicted 
of him ten thousand other miraculous 
things. The nation of Christians, named 
after him, continues even unto the present 
day. This passage, placed in the middle 
of a work written by a zealous Jew, has all 
the appearance of a marginal gloss which 
has found its way into the text. It is foo 
long and too short to have formed a part of 
the original text. It is too long to have 
come from the pen of an infidel, and it is 
too short to have been written by a Chris- 
tian. St. Justin, Tertullian and Chrysostom 
have made no use of it in their disputes 
with the Jews; and neither Origin nor 
Photius make any mention of it. Eusebius, 
who lived before some of the writers just 
named, is the first who adduces it. These 
circumstances have sufficed to attach sus- 
picion to it in the eyes of some critics, and 
especially of Richard Simon, (under the 
name of Sainjore), in the Bibliotheque ou 
Recueil de diverses pieces critiques, and the 
historian Gibbon.” 
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Then, with considerate fairness, the Dic- 
tionary quotes writers who defend its 
authenticity, among whom are Henry de 
Valois, Huet, bishop of Avranches, Isaac 
Vossius, and Lambecius. 


The latter, “who advocates the same 
side, has pretended that the words of Jo- 
sephus ought to be considered as express- 
ing contempt for our Savior, although, in 
order not to offend either party, the his- 
torian has concealed his real meaning in 
equivocal terms. However paradoxical 
this last opinion may seem, it has assumed 
an air of considerable probability i in con- 
sequence of a slight correction in the text 
and punctuation which has been proposed 
by Knittel, a German scholar.” 


The Dictionary then closes the subject 
with the following: 


“A celebrated Protestant divine, God- 
frey Less, after having carefully and critic- 
ally examined both sides of the question, 
has pronounced the passage to be suppo- 
sititious, and adds that the silence of the 
historian respecting our Savior and the 
miracles which he wrought affords a far 
more eloquent testimony in favor of the 
truth of our Redeemer's mission than the 
most labored statement could have yielded, 
especially when we consider that the father 
of Josephus, one of the priests of Jerusa- 
lem, could not but have known our Savior, 
and since Josephus himself lived in the 
midst of the apostles. Had the latter been 
able, he would have refuted the whole 
history of our Savior's mission and works. 
His silence is conclusive in their favor. 
The efforts of deistical writers, therefore, 
to invalidate the authenticity of this re- 
markable passage have literally recoiled 
upon themselves, and Christianity has 
achieved a triumph by the very arms o 
inhdelity.” 


Now, taking the criticism of the author 
or compiler of the authority just quoted, 
together with his candor in offering the 
best arguments of the most prominent ad- 
vocates of the Christian faith, and also his 
clear and forcible reasons for doubting the 
authenticity otf the passage referred to. 
how can we do otherwise than assert that 
the disputed paragraph is a base interpo- 
lation ? 


When a murder has been committed 
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and the offender is unknown to the officers 
of the law the first thing considered is the 
motive, after which all suspected partici- 
pants are investigated or inquired into. 
Unfortunately in this case, we have no 


direct or absolute proof as to those guilty | 


of this interpolating, but no unprejudiced 
reader or reasoner would hesitate to say 
that, as no other sect could have had a 
motive in inserting this paragraph in the 
text, Christians, and they alone, were the 
architects of that most reprehensible plot. 


It will also be noticed that no two of the 
several translations of this paragraph agree 
in phraseology; some starting the para- 
graph in this wise, “About this time.“ 
meaning, unquestionably, within a very few 
years, of the alleged time, while the author 
quoted from renders it “ At this time,” etc. 
As Josephus was born four years after the 
death of Jesus, and wrote his Antiquities in 
which the passage appears within less than 
three years before his death, which oc- 
curred in 94, or about 58 years after the 
death of Jesus, it is hardly within the limits 
of belief that he could have stated that 
Jesus was still living at that time. 


However, as a Freethinker, and one who 
earnestly desires light, your opinion re- 
garding the disputed point would be wel- 
comed by the subscriber, as well as a host 
of readers of your invaluable magazine. 


Ft. Recovery, O. W. S. Lipps. 


Another communication relating to 
this same matter recently came to me 
from one who though not a subscriber 
to The Review is apparently a reader 
of it. He says: 


“In some of my discussions l have quoted 
rom an article which | believe was in the 
October number (1909) of The Humanita- 
rian Review. The substance of the quota- 
tion is that the mention of Jesus made in 

osephus and Tacitus, that have been so 
much used by Christians as evidence outside 
of the Bible, were ‘ interpolations by the 
monks of the 15th century. I would like 
to know where I can get absolute evidence 


of the truth of this statement, as it has been 
challenged a number of times.” 

The article referred to was by a 
contributor to The Review, and this 
letter emphasizes a matter which | 
have often called to the attention of 
writers, viz: the importance of stating 
reasons or authorities for all important 
assertions. It is not enough for one 
to merely say “It is a forgery,” or “It 
is an interpolation.” Readers have a 
right to know how one knows the 
statement to be true. 


In order to cover the ground em- 
braced in the queries of both of the 
above correspondents, and also to add 
another article to the series | have 
been writing on “ The Myth of Jesus 
Christ,” that is necessary to anything 
like completeness, [ will herein discuss 
the quotations made by Christian the- 
ologians as proof that there is nearly 
contemporaneous profane history of 
the existence of a man Jesus as de- 
scribed in the New Testament. First, 
I will comment upon the passage Mr. 
Lipps quotes from. 


The most renowned and generally 
acknowledged to be the most reliable 
historian of the Jews at the beginning 
of the Christian era, was Josephus, a 
Jew, born in Judea in the year 37 A. 
D.—that is, about the time that Chris- 
tian chronologists say Jesus was cru- 
cified; and he lived exactly contem- 
porary with the apostles of Jesus, if 
we accept the New Testament records 
as history. Josephus was at one time 
the governor of the very province in 
which it is recorded that Jesus Christ 
lived, taught and performed his won- 
der-works — Galilee. His city was 
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Cana, the place where it is said Jesus 
performed his first great miracle, turn- 
ing water into wine. Josephus trav- 
elled in every part of the province and 
collected the facts for his history, in 
which he mentions every important 
personage and event of the first sev- 
enty years of the Christian era. Ifa 
man had lived in Galilee within that 
period of seventy years, or near it, who 
ever performed any of the miracles 
ascribed to Jesus, or who lived, died 
and rose from the tomb as he is re- 
ported to have done, Josephus would 
have given a long and full account of 
him and the wonderful phenomena 
associated with his life and death. But 
the great historian did not do this. 
Even supposing that he wrote the 
paragraph quoted by Mr. Lipps in- 
volves one of two remarkable defects 
in his history. He either did not write 
anything like a full account of the 
history of Jesus and his alleged fol- 
lowers, or else there was nothing more 
of importance to record. 

lt was toward the end of the first 
century that Josephus wrote his Anti- 
quities of the Jews, in which he is be; 
lieved to have given a reliable history 
of his race from a very early date down 
to his own day. In that work now 
occurs the paragraph Dr. Anthon 
quotes, but it is not always reproduced 
in exactly the same words. In one 
case it has been made to begin, “ Now, 
there was about this time, a wise man,” 
etc. And the supposed passage by 
Josephus ends thus: And the tribe 
of Christians, so named from him, are 
not extinct at this day.” 

Would a great historian make such 


course bears the ear-marks of 


— 


an ending as that in writing of events 
that were less than half a century gone 
by? Evidently this remark was writ- 
ten many years, and it may be 200 
years, after Josephus wrote the text of 
his Antiquities. This remark of itself 
is good evidence that the passage was 
a marginal note by some late copyist, 
and was still more recently incorpor- 


‘ated in the text of the work by a still 


later copyist. é 


Josephus was a Jew, and did not 
become converted to Christianity. ls 
it at all probable that he would aver 
that Jesus was the Christ (the Mes- 
siah), that after crucifixion he appeared 
alive again, “as the divine prophets 
had foretold these and ten thousand 
[!] other wonderful things concerning 
him,“ and yet not become a Christian? 
The whole passage is in language not 
Jewish but Christian. Evidently no 
Jew ever wrote it, and evidently some 
Christian did write it. There can be 
no other origin for such an anti-Jewish 
statement in a Jewish history than that 
of interpolation. 


Ambrose, a Christian, wrote upon 
this passage soon after its first appear- 
ance in 360 A. D., and gave the fol- 
lowing as his explanation, which of 


the 


apologist and quibbler. He wrote: 


“If the Jews do not believe us [the Chris- 
tian writers], let them, at least, believe their 
own writers. Josephus, whom they esteem 
a very great man, hath said this, and yet 
hath spoken truth after such a manner; 
and so far was his mind wandered from 
the right way that even he was not a be- 
liever as to what he himself said; but thus 
he spake in order to deliver historical truth, 
because he thought it not lawful for him 
to deceive, while yet he was no believer 
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because of the hardness of his heart, and 
his perfidious intention.“ 


That is what everyone must believe 
who accepts this passage as written 
by Flavius Josephus. He must believe 
that an honorable historian, so con- 
scientious that he could speak only 
the truth, on account of the hard- 
ness of his heart and his perfidious 
intentions refused to believe what 


| he himself said 


In the first place, the very early 
Christian writers never refer to this 
passage, indicating that they had never 
seen it in the text of Josephus's work. 
Neither Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, nor Origen, ever 
quoted or referred to it. The failure 
of one or two of them to refer to it 
would be evidence enough to throw 
doubt upon its authenticity, but the 
silence of all these Christian Fathers 
proves beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the passage did not exist as a part of 
the text of the Antiquities until after 
their time—not before the end of the 
third century, more than 200 years 
after Josephus wrote the work. 


The argument in the Classical Dic- 
tionary that the silence of Josephus on 
the subject of the life history of a man 
Jesus or the Christ Jesus, proves that 
he existed and was ignored because of 
the opposition of Josephus to him, is 
only an example of Christian prejudice 
and sophistry. The silence of the 
great historian proves that there was 
absolutely no facts to be recorded— 
that no such man of any importance 
lived at the time assigned to Jesus of 
the New Testament. If there had been 
such, Josephus would have made re- 


cord of him, and, if so strongly op- 
posed to him, could easily have be- 
littled his achievements, or said the 
record of them was false or merely 
traditional. But knowing nothing of 
such a man, he could say nothing. 


Eusebius was the first to refer to- 


this passage, and as he advocated the 


doctrine of Paul that it was right to lie 
for the glory of God, his statements 
in regard to this passage, and very 
many other things are utterly unreli- 
able. His professed belief in the 
righteousness of deception for the 
building up of Christianity and the 
church throws strong suspicion upon 
him as being the author of the pas- 
sage, which he may have first inserted 
in the text of the Antiquities and then 
quoted — a trick that even theologians 
know he was not above performing. 


Both Photius and Chrysostom con- 
sidered the passage spurious. The 
latter wrote about one hundred years 
after Josephus wrote his great work, 
and in defending the tenets and 
records of Christianity did not use 
this passage as evidence. Photius 
wrote some four hundred years after 
Josephus wrote, and in reviewing the 
work of Josephus never even so much 
as mentions this passage. The infer- 
ence is that it was not incorporated 
into all the manuscript copies of the 


work. 


Among modern theologians, Dr. 
Lardner is acknowledged to have been 
one of the ablest defenders of Chris- 
tianity, and he believed the passage 
to be not a part of Josephus's work. 
He says: 


“I do not perceive that we at all want 
the suspected testimony to Jesus, which 
was never quoted by any of our Christian 
ancestors before Eusebius. Nor do I re- 
collect that Josephus has anywhere men- 
tioned the name or word Christ, in any of 
his works, except the testimony above 
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mentioned and the passage concerning 


James, the Lord's brother.” 


His telling arguments against the 
genuineness of the passage are briefly 
expressed as follows: 


“It interrupts the narrative. The lan- 
guage is quite Christian. It is not quoted 
by Chrysostom, though he often refers to 
Josephus, and could not have omitted 
quoting it had it been then in the text. It 
is not quoted by Photius, though he has 
three articles concerning Josephus, but in 
his article on Justis of Tiberius he ex- 
pressly states that the historian [Josephus], 
being a Jew, has not taken the least notice 
of Christ. Neither Justin in his dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, nor Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, who made so many extracts from 
ancient authors, nor Origen against Celsus, 
has ever mentioned this testimony. But 
on the contrary, in chapter xxxv of the 
first book of that work, Origen openly 
affirms that Josephus, who had mentioned 
John the Baptist, did not acknowledge 
Christ. his passage is not quoted, 
nor referred to, by any Christian writer 
before Eusebius, who flourished at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. If it had 
been originally in the works of Josephus 
it would have been highly proper to pro- 
duce it in their disputes with Jews and 
Gentiles. But it is never quoted by Justin 
Martyr, or Clement of Alexandria, nor by 
Tertullian or Origen, men of great learning 
and well acquainted with the works of 
Josephus. It was certainly very proper to 
urge it against the Jews [Josephus being a 
Jew]. It might also have been fitly urged 
against the Gentiles. A testimony so favor- 
able to Jesus in the works of Josephus, 
who lived so soon after our Savior, who 
was so well acquainted with the transac- 
tions of his own country, who had received 
so many favors from Vespasian and Titus, 
would not be overlooked or neglected by 
any Christian apologist." —Lardners Works, 
vol. I, ch. iv. 


Bishop Warburton, another good 
Christian authority, as quoted by Dr. 
Lardner, said of this passage: 


“If a Jew owned to the truth of Chris- 
tianity, he must needs embrace it. We, 
therefore, certainly conclude that the para- 
graph where Josephus, who was as much 
a Jew as the religion of Moses could make 
him, is made to acknowledge Jesus as the 
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Christ, in terms as strong as words could 
do it, is a rank forgery; and a very stupid 
one, too.” 


In his Lost and Hostile Gospels, Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould, high Christian au- 
thority, says: 

“This passage is first quoted by Eusebius, 
but it was unknown to Justin Martyr (A. 
D. 140), Clement of Alexandria (A. D. 192), 
Turtullian (A. D. 193), and Origen (A. D. 
230). Such a testimony would certainly 
have been produced by Justin in his apol- 
ogy or in his controversy with Trypho the 
Jew had it existed in the copies of Jo- 
sephus at the time. The silence of Origen 
is still more significant. Celsus, in his 
book against Christianity, introduces a Jew. 
Origen attacks the argument of Celsus and 
his Jew. He could not have failed to quote 
the words of Josephus, whose writings he 
knew, had the passage existed in the genu- 
ine text. He, indeed, distinctly affirms 
that Josephus did not believe in Christ.” 


Other Christian writers of high au- 
thority who have written against the 
genuineness of this passage are Dean 
Milman, Canon Farrar (who says in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, “that Jo- 
sephus wrote the whole passage as it 
now stands, no sane critic can 
lieve”), Dr. Chalmers, Theodor Keim, 
Alexander Campbell, and many others 
that might be mentioned. 


What is the consistency in a few 
half-baked theologians at this late day 
referring to this paragraph as a gen- 
uine contribution of the great Jewish 
historian to the history of Jesus Christ 
of the New Testament drama, when 
such scholarly Christian writers as 
those I have quoted and referred to 
have given their strong arguments and 
testimony that the passage is an inter- 
polation and a fraud ? 


In the Antiquities, Book XX, chap. 
ix, sec. l, is a paragraph relating to 
the high priest Ananus, in which a 
certain James is spoken of as “the 
brother of Jesus who was called 
Christ.” This quoted portion of the 
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paragraph is just as certainly an inter- 
polation as the other passage, probably 
by the same pious hand for the glory 
of God. It was probably first made 
as a marginal note by some Christian 
reader or copyist who in his zeal 
thought the James referred to must 
necessarily have been the brother of 
Jesus Christ, and later some other 
equally zealous devotee of Christianity 
copied the note into the text. Most of 
the Christian writers | have quoted 
against the other passage have testified 
to the falsity of this one also. 


There is an appendix to Josephus’s 
writings entitled, Discourses Concerning 
Hades, that is a forgery in full The 
Encyclopedia Britannica says it is “ ob- 
viously of Christian origin, and nearly 
all theological writers admit that it 
was not written by Josephus but by 
some later writer. 


The statement which the contrib- 
utor to [he Review made and referred 
to by my correspondent, that the pas- 
sage in Josephus acknowledging the 
existence of Jesus and he as the Christ, 
was “an interpolation by the monks 
of the 15th century,” | deem to be 
without foundation. The passage had 
been referred to by Eusebius nearly a 
thousand years before that time, and 
by others only a little later. The fact 
is, it is not known who wrote the par- 
agraph as a marginal note, or who in- 
serted it into the text, but in my opin- 
ion such facts as are obtainable point 
at least the finger of suspicion at Eu- 
sebius. 


Another great historian often quoted 
as testifying to the existence of Jesus 
of the New Testament is Tacitus. In 
his Annals as now current contain a 
passage in reference to the burning of 
Rome in the year A. D. 64, which 
was supposed to have been the work 
of an incendiary, the Emperor Nero 
being suspicioned by some and the 


Christian zealots by others. This pas- 
sage refers to the Christians in lan- 
guage that acknowledges the existence 
of Jesus as the reputed Christ, but the 
same great authorities that I have 
quoted and referred to as rejecting the 
doubtful passages in Josephus, nearly 
all reject this one in Tacitus on about 
the same grounds. I will here quote 
a portion of this passage, as follows: 


Nero, in order to stifle the rumor [that 
he had fired the city], ascribed it to those 
people who were abhorred for their crimes 
and commonly called Christians; these he 
punished exquisitely. The founder of that 
name was Christus, who, in the reign of Ti- 
berius, was punished as a criminal by the 
procurator, Pontius Pilate. This pernicious 
superstition, thus checked for awhile, broke 
out again, and spread, not only over Judea, 
the source of this evil, but reached the city 
also; whither flew from all quarters all 
things vile and shameful, and where they 
find shelter and encouragement. ’—Annals, 


Book XV, Sec. 44 


This passage, though not so gener- 
ally rejected as the ones cited in Jo- 
sephus, has really the same evidence 
against its genuineness. Thus: It 
was not quoted by the Christian Fath- 
ers in their defense of Christianity. 
Tertullian does not cite the passage 
though it would have been greatly to 
his help had it been genuine and at 
that time in the Annals. Clement of 
Alexandria, about 200 years“ after the 
beginning of the Christian era, com- 
piled a work in which were quoted all 
the remarks of pagan writers that 
showed recognition of the existence of 
Jesus Christ, but at that time there 
could have been no such a passage in 
the writings of Tacitus or Clement 
would certainly have made use of it, 
which he did not do. Origen never 
referred to it in his great debate with 
Celsus. Even Eusebius never referred 
to it, which of itself is nearly conclu- 
sive evidence that it did not exist at 
the time he wrote purporting to cite 
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all the writing of pagan authors favor- 
able to Christianity. It was not cited 
by any Christian writer for 1,300 years 
after the time Tacitus wrote. Even 
Christian writers admit that the writ- 
ings of Tacitus have been very much 
tampered with and interpolated. Tac- 
itus was recognized as the most im- 
portant pagan historian of his day, and 
it is impossible that Christian apolo- 
gists would omit to quote this passage, 
had it existed, for more than 1300 
years after Tacitus wrote his history. 
It is evidently an interpolation, and its 
harsh expressions regarding the char- 
acter of the Christians is no evidence 
that it was not done by some Christian 
writer. Shrewdly, this would be done 
to make it appear all the more the 
genuine work of a pagan writer. The 
reference to Christus was the kernel in 
the nut. 

Pliny the Younger, while serving as 
a proconsul under Trajan in Bithynia, 
in the second century, is stated to have 
written a letter to the Emperor about 
the Christians in his country, and how 
they sang hymns and offered prayers 
to Christ, etc. But there is much evi- 
dence to indicate that Pliny never 
wrote the letter. Yet, evenif he did 
write it, it is of no value as evidence, 
as it was not written until more than 
a hundred years after the time assigned 
to the appearance of Jesus Christ, and 
at that time Pliny could well refer to 
the tradition of his existence as believed 
in by Christians without himself at all 
believing that such a man or such a 
demigod ever really existed. 

A few other pagan writers are some- 
times quoted from in defense of the 
belief in a human or.demigod Jesus, 
but the sentences quoted are so nearly 
universally discredited by Christian 
scholars that | deem them of insufh- 
cient importance to receive attention 
here. 

As a fitting conclusion to the quota- 
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tions | have made that are in opposi- 
tion to the genuineness of the oft- 
quoted passages in —- Tacitus 
and Pliny, by defenders of the histor- 
icity of Jesus of the New Testament, 
I will here quote a paragraph from the 
great historian, Gibbon. In his history 
of Rome, Vol. l, page 588 and follow- 


ing, respecting the silence of profane 
history as to the wonderful occurrences 
recorded in the New Testament as 
accompanying the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, is Gibbon’s ironical and 
very just comment: 


“How shall we excuse the supine inat- 
tention of the pagan and philosophic world 
to those evidences which were represented 
by the hand of Omnipotence, not to their 
reason, but to their senses? During the 
age of Christ, of his apostles, and of their 
first disciples, the doctrine which they 
preached was confirmed by innumerable 
prodigies. The lume walked, the blind 
saw, the sick were healed, the dead were 
raised, demons were expelled, and the 
laws of nature were frequently suspended 
for the benefit of the church. But the 
sages of Greece and Rome turned aside 
from the awful spectacle, and, pursuing 
the ordinary occupations of life and study, 
appeared unconscious of any alterations 
in the moral or physical government of the 
world. Under the reign of Tiberius, the 
whole earth, or at least a celebrated pro- 
vince of the Roman Empire, was involved 
in a preternatural darkness of three hours. 
Even this miraculous event, which ought 
to have excited the wonder, the curiosity 
and the devotion of mankind, passe 
without notice in an age of science and 
history. It happened during the lifetime 
of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who must 
have experienced the immediate effects, or 
received the earliest intelligence of the 
prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in 
a laborious work, has recorded all the 
great phenomena of nature —earthquakes, 
meteors, comets, eclipses—which his inde- 
fatigable curiosity could collect. Both the 
one and the other have omitted to mention 
the greatest phenomenon to which the 
mortal eye has been witness since the cre- 
ation of the world!” 


Now, as to my personal opinion, as 
based upon the facts hereinbefore dis- 
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cussed and others that might be re- 
ferred to if thought necessary, | will 
say it is that there is not a sentence of 
genuine evidence of the history of the 
Jesus Christ of the New Testament in 
all the profane history of the world, 
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and that this fact proves beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the New Testa- 
ment stories are not history, but are 
dramatic (mythic) literature, and Jesus 


Christ a myth. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept 4, 1911. 
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Life on the Planet Venus. 


BY J. G. SCHWALM. 
(Author of Uncle Sam’s Religion, Elements of Evolution, A New — etc.) 


PROMINENT writer has recently in- 
sisted very positively that life on 
Venus was entirely impossible. It may not 
be assuming too much, or something above 
human empire, to bring what witnesses 
may be marshalled in the defense of Venus 
and for the removal of the accusation that 
she is absolutely barren. 


Necessarily in a court where stars and 
planets are on trial, the evidence must be 
largely circumstantial. The activities and 
conditions which figure in such trials are 
of such a complicated nature that the most 
thorough and extended investigation can 
result only in the production of a theory 
and not of a fact. Manifestly in a case of 
this kind where both the affirmative and 
negative can be nothing else than a belief 
and theory, the widest liberality and the 
most guarded expression should prevail. 
Like the question whether personal con- 
sciousness will survive death or whether 
such consciousness desolves with the dis- 
solution of the body, so the problem of 
life on planets other than the earth must 
remain unanswered. Though the earth 
might with one accord proclaim solemn in 
tone and holy.in temper that personal con- 
sciousness survives, good reason for giving 
the negative the benefit of a doubt would 
still exist. So must it be with regard to life 
on Venus. The most that can be done or 
can be attempted, is to present the evi- 


dence and let each draw his or her own 
conclusion. 


True science will consider all the evi- 
dence, no matter whence it comes. It will 
not resent a fair statement no matter how 
strange or unpopular. The only position 
true science will and ought to resent is 
conclusive conviction and parading a final 
judgment on inclusive and uncertain evi- 
dence. Against this, true science will al- 
ways present the keenest opposition, and 
whenever any person makes unqualified 
assertions about something of which he 
can possess no conclusive knowledge it is 
conciusiye proof that he is not a scientist, 
but that he is a blunderer and a dogmatist. 
In a world where everything indicates that 
knowledge is but in its infancy, those who 
really know will be the last to parade their 
convictions as final. More and more the 
happy solution of tangled problems is 
found in compromises and courts of arbi- 
tration. Going to war or to prison, or 
dying for. one's conviction, may or may 
not be proper. Compromises and arbitra- 
tion to prevent pain and bloodshed seem 
to be coming into general favor, and if 
there is any field of knowledge where 
compromises should be crowned and arbi- 
tration hold the scepter, it is in the field of 
life and death. In spite of seeming arro- 
gant, it may be said with the best of reason 
that those who refuse to reserve their judg- 
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ment here cannot be anything less than 
blunderers, and without much room for 
contradiction, it may be said that they are 
imposters. 


In this exposition let it be understood 
that what shall be said will be at most a 
transcript of the evidence and not a ver- 
dict. More time will bring more data and 
the future must provide the abbey for 
the coronation of Truth over the mysterious 
realm of life and the undiscovered boun- 
daries of death. In this let the spirit here 
expressed set a pace. Let the empire of 
life and the boundaries of death be first 
fully explored before the final verdict is 


announced. Anxious as science may be 
to know the truth, rather than mistakenly 


crown falsehood in the place of truth, it is 
able and willing to wait another score of 
centuries, or even ten score of centuries if 
necessary, for conclusive data. The very 
greatest obstacle with which science has 
had to contend was, and is, falsehood 
crowned and proclaimed as infallible for 
the sake of obtaining or retaining place 
and power from submissive, fear-impreg- 
nated and ignorant clans. At best the 
most profound knowledge has but scratched 
the surface of the mine whose ore beds 
reach to the very heart of the earth. Wait 
and see what the next five centuries will 
pile up in the way of demonstrafion and 
discovery. But while science will dig and 
reveal the precious ore, the imposter will 
purloin as much as possible and hang it 
around the neck or spread it at the feet of 
his false image and so obtain for his dream 
a new dispensation and for himself new 
security in his parasitic vocation. But 
even this is a part of the life and death 
problem with which the “progress of the 
auns” must grapple. 


In taking up the problem of life on the 
planet Venus the most important feature 


for or against lies in the matter of condi- 
tions. Are conditions of such a nature 


now or have they ever been in the past 
which would indicate that animate life 
might become generated and evolved 
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similar to that which we find on earth? 
To this an affirmative reply from the stand- 
point of both astronomy and geology must 


be rendered. 


It would be superfluous to argue, or by 
an array of quotations demonstrate, that 


‘universal science is agreed that planets, 


suns and stars have lives of their own. 
However, a statement by a popular astron- 
omer of the case will perhaps lend strength 
to the position. Simon Newcomb, in his 
book, The Stars, on pages 220 and 221, 


says: 


Each star may be considered to go 
through a series of changes analogous to 
those of a human being from birth to old 
age. In its infancy a star is simply 
a nebulous mass; it gradually condenses 
into a smaller volume growing hotter until 
a stage of maximum temperature is reached 
when it begins to cool off. . . The 
length of the life of a star has no fixed 
limit; it depends entirely upon mass. The 
larger the mass the longer the life; hence 
a small star may pass from infancy to old 
age many times more rapidly than a large 
one. . The general fact that every 
star has a life history, that this history will 
ultimately come to an end, that it must 
have had a beginning in time, is indicated 
by so great a number of concurring facts 
that no one who has most profoundly 
studied the subject can have serious doubts 
about it.“ 


In the first place, then, every heavenly 
body has a beginning and passes from a 
more or less heated condition to a colder 
or extreme cold condition. The condition 
in which life begins and develops is, as the 
life on earth indicates, between the boiling 
and freezing points of water. If, then, 
each planet or star passes in its career 
through this condition, the requirements 
in which life is originated and maintained 
on earth, exists and continues for a long 
or short period on every heavenly body. 
The only condition which would prevent 
the passage of a body through these vari- 
ous temperatures would be nearness to 
some other extremely hot body which 
would keep the heat above the point in 
which life would organize. But this would 
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only be in the case of a revolving body. 
Where the body near to such a heated 
larger body does not revolve, all the zones 
in which life is found exist in a perfect 
and perpetual form. Both Venus and Mer- 
cury fall into this class. On both of these 
planets in their present condition a zone 
of every degree of heat and cold should 
exist. That point which faces the sun may 
be properly designated as the hot pole, 
and the point farthest from the sun or on 
the opposite side of the hot pole as the 
cold pole. What would correspond with 
the equator of the earth would be neither 
hot nor cold, but would be absolutely and 
perfectly and perpetually a temperate zone. 
So that in the case of Venus, there is a 
strip which must be at least a thousand 
miles (more likely two thousand miles) 
wide, clear around the planet where all 
the degrees of summer, spring and winter 
never change. Also where there is a zone 
of perpetual twilight, dawn, sunrise and 
sunset. 

Admitting that Venus is surrounded by 
an atmosphere similar to that of the earth, 
there is every reason to believe that not 
only a low species of life has room for 
existence, but that a highly-developed class 
of beings may inhabit the zones where they 
need no light and where there is dawn 
and sunrise, spring and summer, without 
end. 

If we accept that Venus from the begin- 
ning turned the same side to the sun, all 
of that portion which was dark and cold 
was during the period of the planet's pas- 
sage from the boiling to the freezing point 
adapted to the requirements of life. The 
length of time which was required for this 
purpose cannot be definitely known but 
considering the size of Venus and compar- 
ing it with the estimates given of che vari- 
ous geological periods of the earth, likely 
it was several millions of years. If there 
is rainfall an Venus, and there is no reason 
why anyone should think that there is not 
the same original conditions which brought 
forth life on earth existed, except the 
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change of seasons and day and night. But 
these are not absolutely essential to life, for 
at the equator of the earth, where the tem- 
perature varies the least, exists the densest 
and greatest variety of life. In the depth 
of the ocean where there is constant dark- 
ness, life is found. The three chief require- 
ments for the generation and maintenance 
of life is soil heat and moisture. When- 
ever and wherever these are found in 
suitable conditions the appearance of life 
is inevitable. A number of atoms are 
thrown together in the identical condition 
which is necessary to demand or necessi- 
tate organic life. While the earth is heated 
above the boiling point, moisture cannot 
be retained, but as soon as a portion as 
large as a man's hand becomes cool the 
making of soil and the mixture of soil and 
water establishes the conditions necessary 
for life. And who will say that if soil, 
heat and moisture have existed on Venus 
for millions of years that she should not 
have a life of high development? 


The question as to whence life should 
come need not cause any particular con- 
cern. That same consciousness which 
would not associate with the heated rocks 
or heat of any kind, but turn to vapor and 
escape about as intelligently as people 
would from a burning house, or those bril- 
liant atoms which formed themselves into 
a crystal and would not mix with common 
clay—why would not others of a different 


temper associate themselves into jelly-like 
and mushroomy things? There is no 
reason to doubt that this did take place. 


As soon as the rain began to wash rock 
into soil and pools and streams were 
formed, the demand for vegetable and ani- 
mate life was created. Matter has likes 
and dislikes and joins together into living 
forms when conditions are favorable and 
dissolves when conditions are such as to 


demand or necessitate it. 


If, as is universally believed, the planets 
and the sun pass from a molten to a frigid 
condition, each body will have a life period 
upon its surface. This period will be in- 
dependent of the heat of any other body 
and will be long or short according to the 
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size of the body. The sun will have the 
longest period, next Jupiter, then Saturn, 
then Uranus and Neptune, while Mars will 
have but a comparatively short period. 
But even a short period would demand 
the appearance of life, and if there is a 
temperate zone on Mars sustained by the 
sun heat, there is no reason to doubt that 
Mars may have highly-developed life. Ju- 
piter and Saturn seem to be still in a highly 
heated condition, and it may be millions 
of years before either of them will have 
cooled sufficiently to permit organic life. 
Of the other two planets, very little is 
known; but they are like all other heavenly 
bodies passing from a hot to a cooler con- 
dition, and in the course of time will pro- 
duce life suitable to its environment. 


When atoms combine into life-forms it 
is as when soldiers form themselves into 
an army, when the life-form dissolves it is 
as when an army is mustered out. The 
object of the life-form like that of the army 
is defense and protection. Each atom like 
each soldier is guided by its inherent prop- 
erty of mind. The efficiency and character 
of the army will be a reflection of the 
character of the soldiers. The same is 
true of the life-form—crude first, but devel- 
oping with age as conditions permit or 
demand. Every combination in the be- 
ginning is promiscuous and experimental. 
When two or more atoms originally unite 
they have no intention of either forming 
an ant or an elephant. They unite to 
escape from a situation which has become 
unsatisfactory. They dissolve for the same 
reason. The material dissolution of a body 
includes the dissolution of all moral and 
mental faculties derived from organization. 
There are no ghosts of the armies of Na- 
poleon and none of Napoleon himself. 
With the stopping of the breath the power 
to think and act ceases. The cooperative 
agreement between the atoms becomes 
broken and each is thrown on its own 
resources. The power which formerly in- 
duced them to join with others into a co- 
operative union now induces them to leave 
it. The odor of decaying vegetable or 
animal forms is an atmosphere laden with 
the escaping atoms of a broken organiza- 
tion. The dismissal of a school at 4 o'clock 
is as truly an instance of dying as is the 
death of a king. In the school the pupils 
work together. After dismissal they follow 
their individual inclinations. They may 
again unite with other schools or remain 


separate as conditions will demand or in- 
spire. 

A man dies and is buried. In this case 
it is likely that the atoms are absorbed by 
the earth and remain inactive until time 
and events again disturb them. Whena 
body is cremated the atoms are absorbed 
into the atmosphere, some to remain there, 
some to fall with the rain to be carried to 
the ocean, or to become absorbed by the 
earth and perchance re-appear in the veg- 
etable and animal kingdoms. Always, 
however, the atomic life, which is the unit 
of universal life, the unit of organized life 
—the thing and substance of which every 
star and every planet is composed, the 
thing and substance of which all living 
things are composed, and from which 
every desire, every passion, every thought 
is derived, remains the same. Immortal 
and eternal as a unit, mortal and passing 
as an aggregation; that is, aggregations 
come and go, but the matter, the mind, 
the intelligent atom goes on forever; in 
the heavens, in the earth, in the planets, in 
the sun and stars. 


If, as it appears probable, at some future 
time the sun will lose both its heat and 
motion, will not then all the planets de- 
scend into the bosom of the sun, and will 
not then and there arise a period of im- 
mense duration when the temperature of 
the sun will pass from the boiling point to 
the freezing point, when the demand for 
organic life will sweep over his vast surface 
with his mountains a thousand miles high 
and his oceans a thousand miles deep, 
with his streams and rivers, his fertile val- 
leys and plains full of life, vegetable and 
animate—with cities, states and nations of 
a world 860,000 miles in diameter and 
two and a-half million miles around it? 
The logical consequence of events points 
to this ultimate outcome. And with such 
a look into the future how insignificant 
seem the old theories of a little, flat earth, 
with a few saints and some sinners, with a 
heaven some miles high and a hell some 
miles deep! But the saints may as well 
resist the thought of living apart from their 
native soil, even if they should be able to 
grow wings, and as for the sinners, no 
might or power can force them to burn 
longer than will be necessary to warn their 
atoms of an undesirable atmosphere, when 
they will escape into the cool skies where 
they may and will attain to that which 
they desire; and whether worlds glow 
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with heat. and burst into flames, or whether 
temperate or frigid, no unbearable condi- 
tions can be thrust either upon a world or 
any part of it. An eternal vigilance strikes 
an equilibrium from every confusion, and 
restitution, reconciliation and righteous- 
ness is universal law. 


Sterling, Colo., Sept. 1, 1911. 


Written for The Humanitarian Review 


THE NEW THEORY OF THE 
ELECTRICAL ORIGIN OF 
MATTER. 


BY F. H. HESSE. 


N The New Knowledge, by B. K. Duncan, 
and the Evolution of the Sciences, by L. 
Houllevigue, we have the latest accounts of 
scientific discoveries and the latest scien- 
tiic thought based thereon. 

In a chapter entitled, “ Does Matter Ex- 
ist,” in the latter work, the writer sums up 
the latest views as to the electrical nature 
of matter in these words: “Matter dis- 


appears, and we and all that surrounds us. 


remain mere disturbed regions of the ether 
determined by electric charges.” Now, | 
do not doubt nor question the correctness 
of the deductions and mathematical con- 
clusions of such men as Profs. J. J. Thomson, 
Simon, Kaufmann, and Abrahams, but | 
do question the correctness of the premises 
upon which they are based. Lord Kelvin, 
Tait, and others, for a long time, by the 
weight of their great authority, kept the 
woild from accepting the claim of geolo- 
gists and biologists as to the great age of 
the world necessary to account for certian 
geological and biological facts. Since the 
discovery of radio- activity of matter this 
claim has been conceded as correct, and 
the contentions of those physicists have 
been shown to have been based on false 
Premises or on insufficient data. So | be- 
lieve that the new hypothesis of the elec- 
trical origin of matter is based on false 
Premises or on insufficient and uncertain 


data, and it will eventually be shown that 
electricity does not, and cannot, exist apart 
and independent of matter. It not only 
contravenes all experience but, it seems 
to me, reason and common sense, as well. 
So far, all experience has shown that elec- 
tricity is inseperably bound up with matter; 
that all its manifestations are only in, by 
and through matter; and all investigations 
of it have always been made as it is found 
and manifested in material substance; and 
even the electron, be it what it may, has a 
material source and is only known as em- 
anating from matter, and it seems to me 
(and l think it good logic), that tear matter 
into no matter how small fractions, resolve 
a solid body into its molecules, and these 
into atoms, and again into corpuscles, and 
the remainder is still some form of matter, 
and no amount of mathematics can figure 
it out of existence. 

Though matter has been reduced to such 
infinitesimal proportions that nothing is 
perceptible but certain effects produced, but 
these are evidence—if the axiom holds 
good that something cannot come from 
nothing—that there is a material cause to 


‘produce them. These mathematics are on 


a par with those in the “ fourth dimension 
of space theory, where it is assumed that 
space may possibly recurve on itself so 
that if you could only look far enough for- 
ward in a straight line you would event- 
ually see the back of your head! But we 
are not concerned with what may or might 
be lying outside of and beyond our sense 


perceptions, and it cannot materially affect 


us. lf it did so nature would have prob- 
ably evolved the necessary sense organs 
for their perception, the same as it-evolved 
the organs we now possess, each adapted 
for its special purpose. Mathematics is an 
exact science only when it has actual facts 
for its premises or base to start from. 


Thus far, observations have been made 
only of matter in the process of disinte- 
gration, but no instance has ever been ob- 
served of the process of integration; that 
is to say, of an atom evolving from a con- 
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geries of corpuscles. Far afield, in the 
remote depths of space, up among the 
stars, the spectroscope gives indications 
that lead to the inference that the atoms 
are dissociated, and electrical and chemical 
combinations take place to form the mate- 
rial of which worlds are built, corpuscles 
of the most primary form of matter com- 
bining in a multiplicity of ways to form the 
various elements of matter. But still these 
corpuscles are some form of matter, and 
not matterless and massless charges of 
electricity, as is assumed to be the case by 
this new theory of matter. 


These gentlemen have investigated the 
electron in the kathode ray and have found 
that the kathode stream consists of negative 
electric charges, and as no electric charge 
has ever been known independent of a 
material support, therefore it must be a 
stream of negative electrified material par- 
ticles. They also found that in their flight 
these particles, like a flying projectile, cre- 
ate a wake which is carried along and 
apparently increases its mass, and this in- 
crease is proportional to its velocity. So it 
is evident that the entire mass of the cor- 
puscle is not all matter, and has led some 
to speculate whether any of it is material. 
With this idea in mind, Herr Max Abra- 
hams makes a mathematical analysis of a 
hypothetical, entirely matterless, charge of 
electricity without any mass whatever, and 
finds that there still is an apparent mass 
due to its wake alone; and from this he 
has calculated the different speeds of cor- 
responding apparent masses, and from 
this entirely hypothetical consideration 
boldly infers that a corpuscle is but an 
electric charge free of matter and no mass 
at all except what is due to the ether carried 
along in its passage through this (what is 
said to be) frictionless fluid, and terms it 
an electron. From this entirely hypothet- 
ical consideration follows the sweeping 
conclusion cited above, and this great uni- 
verse of matter is reduced to mere electric 


charges. I, for one, cannot believe it. 
Now what is electricity? 
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As far as we have any knowledge of it, 
it is one of the forces of nature inherent 
in matter, and all of its manifestations are 
in and by matter; and there is no instance 
where it is not connected with material 
bodies. And based on this knowledge of 
its nature, we cannot conceive of it as ex- 
isting apart from matter any more than we 
think of heat or any of the other forms of 
force—from which and into which it can 
be converted—as existing apart and inde- 
pendent of matter. There can be no grav- 
itation, heat, light, magnetism, or electricity 
where there is no material to be attracted, 
heated, illuminated, magnetized, or electri- 
fied. There can be no motion where there 
is no material body that moves; hence, 
if the electrons move with the velocity that 
they are said to do, they must have a 
material nucleus, for it would be nonsense 
to claim that centers of electric energy 
could exist. and move without a moving 
material nucleus; as much so as to claim 
that there could be moving centers of heat 
or other forms of force apart from material 
bodies that could be heated, etc. 

These forces are qualities of and inherent 
in matter and cannot be conceived of as 
independent entities. Then, as | cannot 
conceive of a matterless and massless 
charge of electricity, neither can | conceive 
of how such a charge, not being a material 
body having spacial dimensions, could 
possibly create a wake, or even have mo- 
tion. Then this apparent mass where there 


is no real mass would have to be explained 
otherwise. 


The apparent increase of mass ina mov- 
ing body is not real and adds nothing to 
the body, but is the effect of the moving 
mass of matter following in its wake. But 
there can be no exact analogy between a 
moving body in air or water and a body 
moving through a frictionless medium fill- 
ing all space and permeating all matter. 
In the former cases part of the motion 
communicated to the enveloping medium 
is due to fridtion in passing through it, and 
part to the inrush to fill in the vacuum in 
the rear of the moving body. In the latter 
case there being no friction there could be 
no other motion in the medium than that 
due to the inrush in the rear, and that is 
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questionable considering the complex na- 
ture of the medium. The motion of an 
electron and the movement set up in the 
enveloping medium leads to the assump- 
tion that we here have to do with some 
form of substance, and when we assume 
with the great Mendeleef that the ether is 
the primal form of matter from which all 
other forms have evolved, and then assum- 
ing that the electron is an electrified par- 
ticle of this primal matter, we shall come 
very near a logical explanation of these 
phenomena without too much of a strain 
upon our credulity. 


From the fact that the electron traverses 
space, it is evident that it possesses a ma- 
terial nucleus, for electricity as such is not 
known to traverse space only in the form 
as vibratory undulations akin to light and 
heat, as instanced in the Hertzian waves 
in wireless telegraphy, where a dynamo or 
battery sends out an electric charge which 
sets the ether to pulsating, these pulsations 
being intercepted by the receiving instru- 
ment are again transformed into electricity. 


In magnetism, a positive and negative 
pole is always present in every magnet or 
fragment thereof, and inseparably so. Sim- 
ilarly in electricity there is a positive and 
a negative pole to a battery and two kinds 
of electricity, positive and negative, and 
where there is the one kind it is usuaily 
found that the other is close at hand, the 
same relations existing between the two as 
in magnetism. Mr. Duncan states that 
“ positive electricity as apart from an atom 
does not seem to exist. lt never seems to 
fly free as the corpuscle does. Its nature 
is today a mystery.” However, it is in no 
way clear to m- that it has been positively 
proved that the negative charge of the cor- 
puscle is free of matter, that so far it is 
merely a surmise, and when they give no 
positive proof that it exists per se, independ- 
ent of substance and in no way depending 
upon or related to positive electricity, and 
when they can explain how the quality or 
Property of a thing can exist apart from 
that thing, will be time enough for us to 
accept it as a fact. They are careful not 
to commit themselves by saying that the 
theory is proved, but that the evidence 
merely points that way. Until more posi- 
tive proof is offered, reason and common 
sense based on experience bids us to still 
Pin our faith to the truth of the conserva- 
tion of force and matter, and not fly off 
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chasing after phantoms conjured up by the 
imaginations of any theorists. 


In all this research into the nature of 
things, or at least in the description of it 
by the writers, there seems to lurk a desire 
and a hope to trace things to an origin— 
to a beginning— in order to find a place 
for the deity, or a creator—the great first 
cause and author of it all, to whom refer- 
ence is repeatedly made, as, for instance, 
at the close of his work, Mr. Duncan sums 
up in these words: “Meanwhile, we teel 
that we know this, In the beginning God 
created, and in the midst of His creation 
He set down man with a little spark of the 
Godhead in him, etc., as though man had 
been set down here by an act of the cre- 
ator a full-fledged man in possession of all 
his powers. This statement is entirely at 
variance and inconsistent with his remarks 
as to man having come up through Pale- 
ozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic times, farther 
up the page, which smacks of evolution. 
But the hope is vain, for if the mystery of 
eternal existence is too great to compre- 
hend, then why add the still greater mys- 
tery of its creation from nothing by some 
unknown and incomprehensible agency 
which is given the name of God? Explain 
a mystery and a mystery remains. If the 
axiom holds good that “something cannot 
come from nothing,” then it is evident that 
matter is eternal and had no beginning; 
and its inherent forces were always as active 
as they are now, with evolution going on 
in some sections of the universe and devo- 
lution in others, but on the whole present- 
ing much the same aspect and remaining 
very much the same in all past eternity as 
it is today. Nor can we conceive of a 
time when all of the matter of the universe 
was in the primal, unformed state or ethe- 
real condition. As the ether (supposing 
that to be the primal form of matter) now 
fills all space and permeates all matter, and 
as no two particles of the same matter can 
occupy the same space at the same time, 
where could this great mass of matter in 
the universe find room when resolved into 
this primary condition without undegoing 
a great change in its nature by pressure or 
temperature or otherwise ? 


There is another objection l have to 
make relating to the statement made that 
“inertia is a property common to matter 
and electricity, and that both show a hesi- 
tancy to either start when at rest or stop 


when in motion; and as an illustration 
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cite the fact that a water-pipe with a flow- 
ing column of water under high piessure 
is liable to burst if the tap is suddenly 
closed, and that a strong electric current 
will shoot sparks from the end of a sud- 
denly ruptured wire. To say that this is 
due to any hesitancy to stop on the part 
„of either is, it seems to me, an error. It is 
"a self-evident fact that a body cannot start 
or stop without a cause, or in other words, 
without the application of force. If this 
fact in nature must have a name “ inertia ” 
will do as well as any other. Now if this 
application of force was made at the same 
instant of time on all and every particle of 
the flowing column of water instead of at 
the end of the column only, there would 
be no such a thing as knocking or bursting 
of the pipe, and no apparent hesitancy to 
stop; there would be no surging of the 
rest of the column against that portion of 
the water and the pipe enclosing it where 
the force is applied which thus has to stand 
the brunt of the onset and the momentum 
of the whole moving mass. This, Í think, 
applies equally as well in the case of the 
electric current. 

Now, finally, having explained matter 
away into mere electric charges, how much 
farther forward are we in having an expla- 


nation of the universe and existence in 


general ? 


Now, the question comes up, “ What is 
electricity?” And especially so since 
having isolated it from all material sub- 
stratum and nothing now remains but it 
and the ether, yet, if they would accept the 
hypothesis of Mendeleef, that the ether is 
the most primary form of matter, we could 
yet construct a universe out of what they 
have left us. 


Los Angeles, Cal., August, 1911. 


Some Religious Funnygrams. 


Long-faced Individual—I tell you, young 
man, you are going straight to hell. 


Young Man—All ri’, old chap! See you 
later. Boston Transcript. 


Writes a friend from Cannes to the Gen- 
tlewoman: “I heard a story the other 
night at a dinner given here which is, I 
believe, a true one, and as it might amuse 
your readers, | pass it on. A little boy 
wished to give a Bible to his mother on 
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her birthday, and before writing her name 
on the flyleaf he took down a book from 
her shelf to see the proper way of setting 
about the matter. Literally copying the 
first inscription that he found, he wrote, 


‘With the kind regards of the author.“ 


A man addicted to walking in his sleep 
went to bed all right one night, but when 
he awoke he found himself on the street 
in the grasp of a policeman. “Hold on,” 
he cried, “you musn't arrest me. I'm 
a somnumbulist. To which the police- 
man replied, “I don't care what your reli- 
gion is--yer can't walk the streets in yer 
nightshirt.”"—Everybody's Magazine. 


An African Methodist revival was in 
progress at Buxton, la. Brother Johnson 
had wrastled long and hard in an effort 
to get religion.” At last the minister rose 
wearily. 

Ladies and gentlemens,” he said, “l 
move you that Bro’ Johnsing's sins be for- 
given him.” 

“l second dat motion,” came simulta- 
neously from a dozen dusky throats. And 
his sins were unanimously forgiven. —Suc- 
cess Magazine. 


They Were All “ Pills.” 


One of the fashionable east-side churches 
recently witnessed a funny incident ata 
choir rehearsal. They were preparing for 
the following Sunday morning a beautiful 
selection the first words of which were, 
“Lam a pilgrim.” [tso happened that the 
music divided the word pilgrim and 
made a pause after the syllable. The effect 
was most amusing. The soprano sang in 
a high key, “I ama pil” and then stopped. 
The tenor acknowledged that he was a 

“pil,” and when the bass came thundering 
in with a like declaration, “l am a pil,” it 
was too much for the gravity of the singers 
and they roared. No amount of practice 
could get them past the fatal pause without 
an outburst, and the piece had to be given 


up.—Musical World. 


@ There are in The Review office many 
back numbers of the magazine that are 
doing nobody any good here. Subscribers 
who will pass them along to enquirers, may 
have them at a very low price if they wi 
send in their orders. Send me 25cts, $1. 

or more, and I will send you more than 
your money's worth. Publisher. 
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Modern Revival—Preachers 
Disagree. 

In the Indianapolis News of Aug. 3 was 
published a special dispatch from Bethany 
Park, Ind., from which | extract the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

Rev. C. C. Morrison, editor of the Chris- 
lian Century, speaking at Bethany Park this 
morning, said typical revivalism of today 
is injurious to the spiritual life, and holds 
the church down to the lower level of re- 
ligion. It is the right of every Christian 
to be spiritually well born. Our modern 
evangelism is robbing its converts of this 
right. The church is being habituated to 
revivalistic standards and methods so gen- 
eral that it is being rendered incapable of 
the finest spirituality that flows from the 
sane perception of Christian truth. Our 
converts are manipulated into the church 
by the use of hypnotic methods. To be 
sure, many of these converts stick. Much 
good is done, but it is done at the expense 
of larger good. The use of the typical 
method of revivalism eclipses a richer pos- 
sibility of Christianity in the formal life, 
and creates a church incapable of grap- 
pling social duty with effectiveness. Re- 
vivalism is responsible for the debauching 
of our church worship. Especially in the 
music of worship is this apparent. The 
great hymns that mean much to some, for 
the most part have been laid aside, and in 
their places the church is adopting the 
trashy, inane, sentimental and musically 
impossible type of song which violates not 
only good taste, but degrades the spiritual 
life itself. If the thinking evangelist knows 
the good hymns at all, he knows that they 
are utterly glien to the atmosphere of the 
modern revivalism. 


The statements of the Rev. C. C. Mor- 


The 


rison that “Christianity is always a new . 


religion and nothing but a new religion 
can satisfy the human soul” has aroused 
a controversy among those at Bethany. 


Views and Reviews 
By The Editor 
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Ministers have taken each side of the 
question. 
W. H. Book, pastor of the Tabernacle 


church, at Columbus, disagrees very forci- 


bly with Mr, Morrison, and answered him 
in his address last evening on “Brotherly 


Love.” Mr. Book said: 


“I cannot agree with Mr. Morrison's doc- 
trine that Christ changes from age to age. 
I maintain that Christ does not grow or 
change, but that the conception of him 
grows larger and more perfect in the mind 
of the sinner.” 


Rev. J. M. Vawter, of Sullivan, said: 
“The difference of opinion which seems 
to be so great is in fact very slight. It is a 
matter of vocabulary instead of difference 
in belief. I, for myself, favor Morrison's 
opinion.“ J. W. Lhamon said: This new 
thought which is creating such discussion 
is nothing more than the faith on which 


Alexander Campbell founded the Christian 


church.” 


@ Mr. Morrison, no doubt, is in a 
sense correct in his estimate of the 
influence of modern revivalism, or 
rather popular evangelism. But it 
would be interesting to have him ex- 
plain just what he means by “the 
lower level of religion,” and what the 
difference is between a higher level of 
religion and that lower level. Also, 
what he means by the phrase, “ spirit- 
ually well born.“ His remarks about 
the church music, I think, have little 
real grounas of truth. The old “great 
hymns” he speaks of for the most 
part are “mere doggerel,” as the Chi- 
cago University Professor said, and 
the theology they inculcate is the 
crudest form of Christian dogmatism. 
The statement that Christianity is 
always a new religion” is equivocal ; 
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but if he means by that phrase that 
Christianity is essentially different to- 
day from what it was a thousand years 
ago, I think he is mistaken. In what- 
ever points the Christianity of today 
differs from that of the first cenfury it 
is not Christianity at all. Christianity 
was a variant of earlier pagan theolo- 
gies, and its modern progress has 
been away from that toward the sub- 
stitution of ethical culture and moral 
practices in the place of the ancient 
superstitions and barbaric rites, cere- 
monies and immoral conduct. 


“Seeing Through a Glass Darkly.” 
On Sunday, Sept. 10, Rev. W. E. Gilroe, 


Methodist, preached a sermon on “ The 
Day of Judgment,” at his church in this 
city, from which the following extracts are 
taken, as published in the daily papers: 

“Perhaps nothing is more certain than 
the fact that the ethical life of man on the 
earth is very much in the rough. The 
wicked prosper and the righteous perish 
to an extent. Perhaps as mighty 
a contrast as any other between this world 
and the next, will be the rule of equity and 
right. We put up with so much here we 
shall hardly know ourselves in a land 
where things are as they ought to be. God 
will knaw how to make the crooked 
straight, and the rough place plain, in the 
great day coming. 


@ Believing that an infinitely pow- 
erful, wise and righteous being created 
all things constituting the universe, 
how can Mr. Tilroe or anyone else 
account for the facts he states in the 
first sentences of the above quotation ? 
If that being created man too imper- 
fect to rightly discern what is right 
and what wrong in his daily conduct, 
whose fault is it? If “the wicked 
prosper and the righteous perish to an 
extent [to any extent], is it the legiti- 
mate effect of the laws of life estab- 
lished by a being infinitely wise, pow- 
erful and just? And, if that being is 
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infinitely powerful and wise, is it pos- 
sible for him to be at all just while he 
permits “the wicked to prosper and 
the righteous perish” to any extent? 
There can be but two rational answers 
to this question: The infinitely wise 
and powerful being is so unjust as to 
reward the evil doer and punish the 
right doer, or, there is no such infin- 
itely wise and powerful being judging 
the acts of man. 


But the scientist sees these things 
in a different light. He sees that the 
“wicked ” never prosper and the “right- 
ous are never punished; for a wrong 
act, whether done intentionally or by 
mistake, inevitably brings its own 
penalty, and a right act always brings 
its own reward. This is the law of 
nature. But there are no perfectly 
“righteous” people, and hence we 
know of no one who never suffers: 
for the suffering that always results 
from wrong doing is as sure to come 
to him who mistakenly does wrong 
as to him who intentionally does so. If 
one deliberately places his finger in 
the fire he will surely be painfully 
burned; just as painfully burned will 
be he who accidentally thrusts his 
finger into the fire. This irrevocable 
relationship of suffering to wrong do- 
ing and of pleasure to right doing 
establishes our idea of the law of re- 
compense which we cali justice. But 
in justice, mercy has no part. Mercy 
is manifested only by living, thinking, 
feeling beings, almost entirely by 
human beings. In nature below life 
there is no such thing as mercy, 
just as there is no such thing as circu- 
lation of blood, respiration, digestion, 
perception, reasoning or sentimental 
feelings. These are results of biologic 
organization, and so is the “ quality of 
mercy. Let us throw away the 
smoked glasses of superstition and 
look at the facts of nature face to face. 
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Mr. Tilroe says in the next world 
“God will know how to make the 
crooked straight and the rough place 
plain.” If that is not asserting that 
now God does not know how to do this, 
cannot read and understand English. 
Is it possible that the omniscient cre- 
ator of the universe has yet to learn 
how to make the crooked straight 
and the rough place plain"? In other 
words, has he yet to learn how to pre- 
vent wrong-doing and consequent 
suffering among men? How, in brief, 
to kill the devil, conquer Satan, com 
pletely reveal to humanity the right 
course of conduct, make wrong-doing 
impossible ? 


Pastor Russell’s Advertisements. 


The Times of this city publishes “ Pastor 
Russell's Weekly Sermon each Monday. 
From the report in the paper of Sept. | Ith 
l make the following extracts: 


Mt. Lake Park, Md., Sept. 10.—The In- 
ternational Bible Students’ Association has 
been holding a convention here for more 
than a week; many able speakers have 
been heard. Higher criticism is at a dis- 
count amongst Bible students. They claim 
that the internal harmonies of the Bible 
attest its Divine authenticity. Amongst 
these earnest students are many who at 
one time were infidels. They profess 
greater faith than ever in the Bible as the 
result of reading Pastor Russell's books, to 
which many of them were led through his 
sermons. 


Pastor Russell was the principal speaker 
at the convention today. He arrived dur- 
ing the week, and is being entertained 
some distance from the park, at the Weber 
mansion. Hundreds visit him every even- 
ing. Pastor Russell spoke twice today in 
the large Auditorium. He delivered one 
of his discourses from the text, “In the last 

ays the Mountain of the Lord's House 
shall be established in the top of the moun. 
tains, . and all people shall flow 
unto it.” (Isaiah ii:2.) He said in part: 


Our text tells of great events in the “last 
ays. Jt would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that these words imply the end 
ot time or the end of the world, in the 
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ordinary sense. The Bible declares that 
“the earth abideth forever, and it tells of. 
the wonderful blessings of Restitution, 
when the Lord's footstool shall blossom as 
the rose—Paradise restored. All this is to 
come in the “ last days.” 


Messiah, the great King, with His Elect 
Bride and associate with him, will exercise 
His Divine power, Satan shall be bound 
for a thousand years, and sin will no longer 
be permitted. From the invisible plane of 
glory and majesty, Justice will be executed 
in the earth; every good word, thought 
and deed will be rewarded, and every evil 
thought, word and deed will be punished 
swiftly, surely. Perhaps paralysis of the 
tongue will be the means by which evil 
speaking, false words and deceptions will 
be punished. Perhaps paralysis of the 
arm or finger will be the means employed 
to stop the crime. Certain it is that “ No- 
thing shall hurt or destroy in all God's 
Holy Kingdom,” thus established. 

How speedily the world will then Jearn 
righteousness! Now it doubts the very 
existence of God, and declares that if He 
exists He pays little or no heed to wrong- 
doers. “Now the wicked flourish; yea, 
they that tempt God are even exalted,” as 
the Scriptures declare. But the New Day 
will change all this. Messiah “will lay 
righteousness to the line and justice to the 
plummet, and the hail (Truth) shall sweep 
away the refuge of lies, misrepresentations, 
mieunderstandings. (Isaiah xxviii: 7. 18.) 

The blind shall see out of obscurity, and 
the deaf ears shall be unstopped.” The 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord shall 
fill the whole earth,” until None shall 
need say to his neighbor, ‘Know the Lord,’ 
for all shall know Him.” 


¶ It must be remembered that this 
report is sent out to the newspapers 
of the country by Parson Russell's 
own lecture bureau. I know this to 
be a fact because I, as editor of The 
Review, received from the bureau a 
few weeks ago their offer to send me 
their weekly sermons for publication, 
and the circular stated that the bureau 
proposed to have those sermons and 
lectures published in every periodical 
in the country that would accept them. 
Looking at the first paragraph here 
quoted from this point of view, is it 
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not plainly apparent that the state- 
ments it contains are mere advertising 
buncombe for exploiting “ Parson Rus- 
sell“? “Amongst those earnest stu- 
dents are many who at one time were 
infidels “—unfaithful ones—but not at 
all probable any of them were ever 
Rationalists. Anyone who could ac- 
quire “greater faith than ever in the 
Bible as the result of reading Paster 
Russell’s books [or lectures] must of 
necessity have been far from a Ra- 
tionalistic or logical reasoner. 


The second paragraph is also an 
intended boom for Russell. But com- 
ing to his sermon, who can read that 
description of what Jesus Christ, “the 
Great King,” is going to do to eradicate 
sin and suffering during “one day” 
out of seven of the world’s history, 
without asking, why let the world “go 
to the devil” all the other “six days” 
of the world’s history? For 6000 
years, according to Russell's gaseous 
theory, the great King and his Bride” 
allows the devil to run things on earth 
with a free hand, but at a certain time 
this king of kings and his “Elect Bride” 
will exercise his “divine power” and 
bind Satan for a thousand years-—“one 
day of the world’s history——one-sev- 
enth of the time. Then sin will be no 
longer permitted, etc., etc. But why 
this permitted horrible sacrifice of hu- 
man souls for six-sevenths of the time 
of the world’s history ? 

Then, Russell says the earth is not 
to pass away, and so another week of 
7000 years will follow the day of peace. 
Another 6000 years of sin and misery 
before the Lord will be awakened to 


compassion for his children, and give. 


them another day of rest. And so on 
and on forever, six thousand years 
given over to Satan, sin and suffering 
to each one thousand of peace and 
paradise! O Russell! Your prophecy 
is too silly for anybody but imbeciles 
to accept. 
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The Language of Credulity. 
In the Los Angeles Times of Sept. | ‘th 


was a report of a sermon by Rev. J. Whit- 
comb Brougher, of the Temple Baptist 
church, Los Angeles, who is preaching a 
series of sermons on themes suggested by 
scenes he viewed on his late vacation tnp 
to Alaska. In this sermon he talks of “the 
rainbow at night —a scientific impossi- 
bility. But that don't matter to an orthodox 
preacher, who believes that “all things are 
possible with God.“ In drawing moral, or 
rather religious, lessons from the rainbow 
at night, among other things, he said: 


The rainbow at night tells of God's love 
in hours of darkness. When people pass 
through the night of suffering, the night of 
sorrow, the night of disappointment, many 
times they lose sight of. God's love. So 
God spanned the clouds with a seven-hued 
message of love, and declares that He still 
stands behind them, “ keeping watch above 
His own.” . God declared to Noah 
that the rainbow would be so long as the 
world stood, a sign of his covenant with 
men. God has an unchanging purpose 
running through this changeful world, and 
as long as the rainbow spans the heavens 
it bears its message that God is true, his 
word is sure, and his character is unim- 
peached. After the storm comes 
the calm. After the sorrow comes the joy. 
After the trouble comes the peace. Out 
of the mystery of sorrow and agony comes 
that rest of soul and that quiet confidence 
in God that all things are working together 
for good to them that love him. 


@ The fancied rainbow at night is 
a variegated eastern sky visible in the 
Wrangle Channel, Alaska, at the set- 
ting of the sun—just before it has 
actually set but is passing behind a 
mountain—even as late as 10 o'clock 
p.m. But it matters not when the 
sun sets, it is not night until it has 
gone below the western horizon. But 
this, being a mere poetical fancy of 
Mr. Brougher, may be excused, while 
his serious allusions to the rainbow 
story of the myth of the deluge as de- 


scribed in the Bible, is simply ludi- 
crous. It is amazing to hear, in this 
day of science and quite general en- 
lightenment, men who set themselves 
up as teachers of intelligent people 
seriously expressing a childish and ex- 
tremely credulous belief that God set 
the rainbow in the sky at the time of 
Noah’s flood, and that he did it asa 
sign that he would never again deluge 
the world, etc. To hear him seriously 
afhrm that “God declared to Noah 
that the rainbow would be, so long as 
the world stood, a sign of his covenant 
with men.” The rainbow is a per- 
fectly natural phenomenon that has 
existed ever since rain fell while the 
sun shone, and it is no more a mirac- 
ulous “sign” set up by any god to seal 
his promise to men than is any other 
of the millions of natural phenomena. 
Besides, the discoveries of modern 
archeeologists have demonstrated that 
the myth of the deluge is thousands 
= years older than the biblical copy 
oF it. 


SS? — — 


Is the Church Moribund? 


It is often remarked, as an excuse for in- 
activity in propaganda work, by a certain 
class of so-called Freethinkers, that “the 
church is in a dying condition, and if let 
alone the world will soon all abandon it 
and come into the Freethought ranks by 
the sheer force of evolution: therefore it 
is needless to propagate by means of peri- 
odicals, books or lectures the Rationalistic 
ideas.” That this is folly, I firmly believe; 
and | have in The Review often tried to 
demonstrate the danger of such an under- 
estimate of our opponents. As additional 
evidence that the opinion that Christianity 
is dying out, I copy the following paragraph 
from the Indianapolis News of August 3, 
regarding the growth of one sect of the 
Christian religion: , 

_ The growth of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States during the last forty- 
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one years is shown in a table in the cur- 
rent number of the Herald and Presbyter. 


In 1870 there were 4,238 ministers; today 


9,128; in 1870, 4,526 churches; today, 
10,051; in 1870, communicants 446,561 ; 
today. 1,354,453; in 1870, Sunday-school 
members, 448,857; today, 1,205,130, and 
today there are 39,517 elders and 14.143 
deacons. In 1870 the contributions for 
ome missions were $366,274; today 
$1,668,859; foreign missions, $328,847 ; 
today, $2,448,477. Aid for colleges today 
amounts to $832,520 yearly; congrega- 
tional collections in 1870, $6,416,165; to- 
day, $17,969,160. The total contributions, 
which, in 1870, were $8,440,121, amount 
today to $25,909,336, which does not in- 
clude interest on permanent funds of vari- 
ous boards, about $180,000, or income of 
cheological seminaries, about $450,000, or 
many of the legacies and individual gifts 
to the boards. 


This report is, upon a merely 
cursory reading, considerably mislead- 
ing, for the taking into account the 
increase of population of the United 
States in those forty-one years the per- 
centage of increase is very small, if 
anything. Yet the fact remains that 
this sect, at least, is far from dying out 
at a rapid rate. The professed Free- 
thinkers cannot make anything like as 
good a showing of increase, and the 
church people are more justifiable in 
saying of the Freethought movement, 
it is dying out, and the best policy of 
our people is to simply let it alone and 
let it die of itself. And to a great ex- 
tent, the churches have adopted that 
policy, and seldom do we meet with 
any Christian opposition, by way of 
lectures, sermons, or written discus- 
sions, to the views and arguments of 
Rationalists. It is almost impossible 
to induce any educated Christian man, 
preacher or layman, to engage in pub- 
lic debate with a Rationalist speaker 
or writer, since the days of the Inger- 
soll discussions with Judge Black, Mr. 
Gladstone and others. A general in 
the field of war who underestimates 
the strength of his foe generally goes 
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down in defeat on the field of battle. 
Nothing is so dangerous to any cause 
as indifference of those who embrace 
it based upon a fallacious opinion that 
their opponents are weak or deserting 
their own cause, or that “evolution ” 
will bring all things around all right 
without any effort of men—forgetting 
that the labor of mankind is a very 
large and very important element and 
means of human evolution. Again | 
warn Rationalists to beware of this 
fatal fallacy. 


The Roman Catholic Army. 


You easy people who do not believe 
that the Roman Catholic church in America 
is training a large army for actual warfare 
should read the following extract from the 
Ohio State Journal's account of the Catholic 
Federation Convention, held in Columbus, 
O., in August. There was a parade of 
8000 (estimated) members of the various 
Catholic orders that constitute the “ Feder- 
ation, and in describing the parade that 
newspaper said: 

“Great brilliancy was added to the pa- 
rade by the military uniforms of the various 
Catholic orders, and by plumed helmets. 
swords and rifles. Frequently maneuvers 
were executed in East Broad street when 
companies would reach the reviewing 
stands of the governor and the prelates.” 


A newspaper correspondent commenting 
upon this paragraph, says: 


“In this connection, it is necessary to 


call attention to the fact that the church as 
a world power has a standing army of up- 
wards of 300,000, while that of the United 
States is at present but 92,000, with a limit 
set by law at 100,000! As these “Knights” 
are obliged to be true to their church un- 
der all circumstances, in what respect do 
they differ from a standing army? ” 


What use have religious orders 
in this country for “plumed helmets, 
swords and rifles,” and military ma- 
neuvers, if not as a preparation for 
actual, bloody war at some opportune 
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time in the future? Why will people 
be so blind as to look upon a secret 
society known to be opposed to Amer- 
ican institutions and openly declaring 
that America must be made Catholic, 
parading in brilliant uniforms, wearing 
plumed helmets, and carrying swords 
and rifles, performing military maneu- 
vers, and not see in the whole per- 
formance a menace to the perpetuity 
of our Republic as a free country? 
Not see in these things a brazen, bold 
declaration of war—not “spiritual,” 
but actual slaughter of real Americans 
who may patriotically stand up in de- 
fense of our country and its institu- 
tions? Nothing but a rapid advance 
of Rationalistic education and an 
awakening of true Americans to the 
dangers so plainly approaching can 
prevent a terrible and bloody conflict 
with the Roman Catholic church's 
“standing army.” Now we may fight 
these foes with logic and exposure, 
but when they begin to devastate our 
homes, school houses and educational 
institutions with fire-and to slaughter 
our friends, our wives and our chil- 
dren with their swords and rifles, no- 
thing wili affect these Knights but 
cold steel and hot shot. 


Confession of a Roman Catholic. 
Hon. Andrew D. White, who was am- 


bassador at the court of Germany, kept a 
diary in which may be found an important 
entry under date of Aug. 5, 1899, as pub- 
lished in the Autobiography of Andrew Dick- 
son White, Vol.2, pages 349-351 (The Cen- 
tury Co., publishers). He records them, 
as his own words declare, as “the words 
of an eminent Roman Catholic represent- 
ative of a Roman Catholic power,” spoken 
directly to Mr. White, in private conversa- 
tion upon a matter upon which the pope 
in a message, to the representative of the 
Netherlands asserted that he was a peace- 
maker on earth, and “ dwelling strongly on 
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this point.” Here is an extract from the 
diary, giving only a portion of the Catholic 
representative's statement in opposition to 
the claim of the pope: 


“This eminent diplomatist from one of 
the strongest Catholic countries, and him- 
- a Catholic, spoke in substance as fol- 
ows: 


»The Vatican has always been, and is 
today, a storm center. The pope and his 
advisers have never hesitated to urge on 
war, no matter how bloody, when the 
slightest of their ordinary worldly purposes 
could be served by it. The great religious 
wars of Europe were entirely stirred up 
and egged on by them: and, as everybody 
knows, the pope did everything to prevent 
the signing of the treaty of Munster, which 
put an end to the dreadful Thirty Years’ 
War, even going so far as to declare the 
oaths taken by the plenipotentiaries at that 
congress of no effect. rough the 
middle ages and at the Renaissance period 
the popes kept Italy in turmoil and blood- 
shed for their own family and territorial 
advantages, and kept all Europe in turmoil 
for two centuries after the Reformation— 
in fact, just as long as they could—in the 
wars of religion, They did everything 
they could to stir up the war between 
Austria and Prussia in 1866, thinking that 
Austria, a Catholic power, was sure to win; 
and then everything possible to stir up the 
war of France against Prussia in 1870 in 
order to accomplish the same purpose of 
checking German Protestantism; and now 
they are doing all they can to arouse hatred, 
even to deluge Italy in blood, in the vain 
attempt to recover the temporal power, 
though they must know that they could not 
hold it for any length of time even if they 
should obtain it. : Their whole 
Policy is based on stirring up hatred and 
Promoting conflicts from which they hope 
to draw wordly advantage. In view of all 
this, one stands amazed at the cool state- 
ments of the Vatican letter.’ ” 


@ When a Protestant or a Free- 
thinker makes such assertions about 
the popes or the Roman Catholic 
church they are denied as only the 
expression of prejudice and bitterness; 

ut when an eminent Roman Catholic 
representative of the church in govern- 
mental matters makes such a state- 
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ment as the above, no prejudice can 


be charged and it must be accepted 
as truth. 


A Plea fo — 


“Oh, Men! You who are struggling and 
longing for that which is denied you and 
that which belongs to you—the right to 
live, to be free, and to enjoy your legitimate 
share of the only world you have access 
to—will you not open your hearts to this 
plea—this plea for beings whose lot, like 
yours, is a bitter one, and whose miseries 
spring from the same cruel sources as your 
own miseries? You know what it is to be 
despoiled, to be stung by cruel overlings, 
to be misunderstood, to toil and sweat day 
after day until your poor goaded bodies 
are ready to drop from weariness. You 
know what it means to be bossed and held 
up and walked on, to be insulted and de- 
spised by the very beings who rob you, to 
have the last drops wrung from your rav- 
ished lives by the brutal hands of pompous 
usurpers. Will you be indifferent to grant- 
ing to others those blessings which you 
know from your own sad and empty exist- 
ences are all that make life worth living? 


Shake off your chains! Be free! Take 
your inalienable rights! Is this not your 
world as much as anybody's? Be men 


not doormats! Light the red hell of revo- 
lution, if need be! For what is life if it is 
but the accursed privilege of wearing your- 
selves out in the service of cannibals, man- 
eating millionaires, of monsters who eat 
you up alive—you and your wives and 
children? But don't forget to grant to your 

oor broken co-sufferers in the harness 
the horse, the ox, etc.] the same blessed 
measure you claim for yourselves. ’-—The 


New Etbics, by J. Howard Moore, page 66. 


A Booklet to be Read and Re-Read. 


q The Humanitarian Proverbs written by the 
editor expreasly for The Review from time 
to time during one year or more, have 
been collected into a booklet and bound 
in tasteful paper covers. The booklets are 
for sale at 10 cts. each, postpaid. New one 
year subscribers, who do not take any oth- 
er premium, may have a copy of it free. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


WHO IS A FREETHINKER? 
@ The words Freethinker and Free- 
thought when first introduced were 
accepted with a quite definite meaning 
that almost every well-informed person 


understood. The dictionaries gave and 


still give that definition of these terms. 
But recently, there has come a change 
in this regard. Certain political the- 


orists have undertaken to propagate 


their so-called philosophies among the 
people, and one of their chief slo- 
gans has been freedom—absolute free- 
dom—because this word appeals with 
great force to the common sense and 
feelings of everyone and especially to 
Americans and emigrants to this coun- 
try who have come here to escape the 
tyranny of their native countries. The 
word is all right, but | believe it’ has 


been very much abused and misused. 


But be that as it may, it is the starting 
point of the present use of the words 
Freethinker and Freethought to desig- 
nate ideas entirely foreign to those 
the words were originally coined to 
mean. 


The parties who have thus seduced 
the public into accepting their fads 
and hobbies as true Freethought may, 
in many cases, believe they are right 
in this use of the terms; but the point 
against such use is this: Is it right to 
borrow the coat and hat of another in 
which to conceal one's identity and 
deceive the public? That is, is it right 
for faddists to adopt the names Free- 
thinker and Freethought that have 


hitherto designated ideas and persons 


in no way necessarily related to their 
fads, and thus enforce upon them po- 
sitions in the public estimation that 
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are obnoxious to them? 


Webster's Imperial Dictionary de- 
fines a Freethinker to be “One who 
professes to be free from the common 
modes of thinking in religious matters: 
a deist; an unbeliever; a skeptic; one 
who discards revelation.” And the word 
“ freethinking ” is defined as “ skeptic- 
ism, unbelief,” to be understood, of 
course, as unbelief in religious revela- 
tion. Not a word or hint is here given 
as to the words having any meaning 


that make them proper terms to be 
used by anarchists, socialists or free- 
lovers. Yet the advocates of these 
isms have of late adopted the name 
Freethinker very extensively and in 
insolent and offensive epithets de- 
nounced the real Freethinkers as “ old 
fogies,” not Freethinkers at all,” etc. 
And when they speak of this one or 
that being a Freethinker they mean 
that he is either a Socialist, an anarch- 
ist or a freelover, according to the par- 
ticular hobby the speaker himself is 
riding. 

The Humanitarian Review has met 
with far more opposition and abuse 
from these pseudo-Freethinkers than 
from the church people or the parti- 
sans of the old political parties. Over 
and over again have both anarchists 
and socialists applied the epithet “ old 
fogy” to the editor of The Review 

cause he does not deliver over to 
them the use of his magazine for the 
Propaganda work of their respective 
political schemes, and as a rule, utterly 
refuse to subscribe for or in any way 
assist the publication. It is charged 
that the editor is not “ liberal ” because 

e does not sit on one side and allow 
Tom, Dick and Harry to dump his 
articles and letters into The Review 
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regardless of their literary merits or 
adaptation to the published character 
of the magazine. Though the maga- 
zine is not devoted to the discussion 
of political issues aside from the rela- 
tion of Christianity or the church to 
the government and secular institu- 
tions, and does not discuss party Re- 
publicanism, Democracy, Prohibition, 
Woman's Rights, etc., the advocates 
of Socialism and Anarchy appear to 
think The Review is not a Freethought 
magazine because it does not admit 
discussions of their particular party 
principles, and denounce it accord- 
ingly. I do not mean to say that all 
who believe in socialism or anarchy 
do this, for | know of a number of 
faithful friends and supporters of the 
magazine who class themselves as par- 
tisans of one or the other of these 
political parties. But they are the ex- 
ceptions. _ 

The Humanitarian Review is de- 
voted to “Scientific Rationalism, Psy- 
chology, Biology, Sociology, Compara- 
tive Religion, Freethought, Ethical 
Culture, etc., as announced on frst 
page of cover of each issue, and no 
mention is made of Republicanism, 
Democracy, Socialism, Anarchism, 
Woman's Rights, Prohibition or Anti- 
Prohibition, or any other political party 
issues no more than of agriculture, 
stock raising, commerce, etc. There is 
necessarily a limit to the field of every 
book or periodical, and the field of the 
Review is limited to the broad one of 
science above named as related to re- 
ligious superstition on the one hand. 
and on the other to ethical education 
and moral conduct. lts Freethought 
feature is that embraced in the originai 
and true meaning of the terms Free- 
thinker and Freethought. These are 
new names composed of the old words 
free, thinker and thought. So one may 
be a free thinker and yet not be a 
Freethinker, though one cannot be a 
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Freethinker unless he is a free thinker. 
The editor does not deny the right of 
his readers ana supporters to belong 
to any political party their best judg- 
ment allies them with; but he also 
claims the same right to refuse to lend 
his assistance to the propagation of any 
political theories, even his own, in The 
Review. 

It would be amusing if it were not 
such a serious matter, to see how 
strenuous some Socialists and some 
anarchists-—many of them, in fact, are 
in their efforts to make themselves 
known to the public as “admirers” of 
Thomas Paine and Robert G. Ingersoll. 
As though these men were apostles of 
their political or social schemes. Paine 
was a Freethinker, as that word is de- 
fined in the dictionary“ deist.” But 
he did not advocate or believe in an- 
archy, either “philosophical” or be- 
ligerant, but his devotion was to repub- 
licanism, or the democratic form of 
government, as to politics or society. 
Ingersoll was, also, a Freethinker as 
the word is defined by the standard 
dictionaries, for he was an unbeliever 
in revealed religion, and he “ professed 
to be free from the common modes of 
thinking in religious matters. But in pol- 
itics he was a Republiean. Of course 
if one is a socialist, or an anarchist, 
and also a Freethinker, he is justifi- 
able in proclaiming his admiration of 
Paine and Ingersoll as Freethought 
champions, but this should be done 
in public meetings that are announced 
as Freethought meetings and devoted 
to the discussion of Freethought topics, 
and not in meetings avowedly social- 
istic or anarchistic, and at which the 
discussions are chiefly of the tenets of 
one or the other of these political par- 
ties. 

Another feature of this matter is that of 
the relation of the name Freethought to 
Spiritualism and to Materialism. Both 
Spiritualists and Materialists generally pro- 
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fess to be Freethinkers. Perhaps in both 
cases they are generally true to their pro- 
fessions; but being a Materialist, per se, 
does not give anyone a right to the name 
Freethinker. Neither does the fact of 
being a Spiritualist bestow upon one any 
such right. One may be a Materialist and 
a Freethinker, or he may be a Spiritualist 
and a Freethinker. It all depends upon 
whether he “professes to be free from 
common modes of thinking in religious mal- 
ters,” or not, and whether he “ discards or 
does not discard revelation.” I know that 
many Materialists deny that the Spiritualists 
are Freethinkers, and are disposed to deny 
them the right of expressing their opinions 
ina Freethought journal or meeting. But 
the belief or disbelief in the existence of 
„spirit, or the probability of a post-mor- 
tem life, has nothing whatever to do as 
affecting the classification of people as 
Freethinkers, as may be seen by reference 
to the definitions above cited. And the 
only reason that The Review admits the 
discussion of Spiritualism and Materialism 


in its pages is because such is within the 


field of its labors—being phases of psy- 
chology. | 

And yet another matter calls for remark 
in this light. It is noticeable that various 
associations, clubs, conventions, etc., or- 
ganize and call themselves Freethought 
societies and yet are in fact Socialist or 
other political societies with a membership 
of Christians, Jews, Freethinkers, and in- 
differents as to religious questions. Some 
of the self styled “Liberal” and “ Ration- 
alist” societies I. know of are chiefly de- 
voted to the Socialistic and anarchistic 
propaganda, with a motley lot of lesser 
fads given some recognition. 

A Rationalist is defined by Webster 26 
one who bases his disquisitions and prac- 
tices wholly upon reason; one who con- 
siders human reason the supreme arbiter 
in scripture and theology.” And Rational- 
ism is defined as in philosophy, “the doc- 
trine which affirms that reason furnishes 
certain elements without which experienca 
is not possible; opposed to sensualism of 
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sensism, which affirms that all knowledge is 
derived from sense, and to empiricism which 
reters all knowledge to sensation and reflec- 
tion or experience.” And, 2nd, “In the- 
ology, a system of opinions deduced from 
reason, as distinct from inspiration, or op- 
posed to it.” This last definition applies 
to what is known in this country as Ra- 
tionalism, which is a name almost exactly 
synonymous with Freethought. The word 
Liberalism in England and Canada has a 
political significance, but in America it is 
used almost exclusively in relation to re- 
ligion, as defined by Webster, The prin- 
ciples of liberals; especially in religion.” And 
so the name Liberalism as used in the 
United States has almost the same meaning 
as Freethought and Rationalism. And this 
meaning of the words Rationalism and 
Liberalism are so generally accepted by 
the public that any association using either 
of them as a name is supposed to be one 
in the interest of those who “ profess to be 
free from the common modes of thinking 
in religious matters.” And these definitions 
are just what is meant in The Review by 
the names Freethought, Freethinker, Ra- 
tionalism, Liberalism, etc. 


Finally, if Freethought is a name that 
means simply a class of political notions of 
one kind or another (and so of Rational- 
ism, Liberalism, etc.), and not what it was 
originally used to mean, as defined in the 
above quotations from Webster's Imperial 
Dictionary, then the editor is no Freethinker 
and The Review is no Freethought maga- 
zine. But now and always, the editor pro- 
fesses to be a Humanitarian and his maga- 
zine a Humanitarian Review, according to 
the definitions of the word Humanitarian set 
forth in an article under that head several 
times published in previous issues of this 
Magazine. 


WEIGH WORDS WELL. 


A correspondent who has been ac- 
corded more than the usual amount of 
space and number of communications in 
the Correspondence Department of this 
journal, writes a long letter to the editor in 
which he berates him in great style because 


he commented upon some of his remarks | 


in a recent letter, and then refers to a 
number of instances where, he says, the 
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editor used worse language than he did, 
and so was inconsistent. 


He asks me to publish his letter in the 
Arena department, but it came too late for 
that this month, and besides it is too long 
for the value it has. So I briefly answer 
here. The trouble with the complainant 
is that he does not observe critically, and 
apply his intellect closely. What J object- 
ed to, that he refers to, was the general 
denunciation of the opponents of Free- 
thought as hypocrites, fools, brainless, in 
it for the money, etc. And he refers to 
my article where I used “ strong language” 
in denunciacion of the pope and the car- 
dinal, as inconsistent with my objections. 
But there is a very wide difference between 
denouncing Christians without qualifica- 
tion as being this or that and denouncing 
individuals as being “fakers,” etc., when 
the facts upon which the charges are based 
are presented and are undeniable. Not 
even Christians themselves will deny that 
some church people are fakers, hypocrites, 
etc., but that is not admitting that they are 
all such, which is implied in the general 
unqualified accusation that l objected to. 
When I see a spade I call it a spade, but 
that does not imply that | call all garden 
implements spades. 


MISLEADING STATEMENTS. 


q On page 109 of this magazine is given 
the first part of a letter to the newspapers 
of the country from Parson Russell's ” 
lecture bureau, telling of a convention of a 
so-called International Bible Students’ As- 
sociation, at Mt. Lake Park, Md. I pur- 
posely say so-called because I have 
reason to believe that the association is 
local to America and not international“ 
even not very extensive in this country. 
But the remarks of Russell's reporter that 
“many able speakers have been heard,” 
and “higher criticism is at discount amongst 
Bible students,” are evidently one-sided 
and fallacious. In the first place, it is not 


likely that “many able speakers” lend 
themselves to Parson Russell's exploitation 
of himself and his books. And the state. 
ment about higher criticism is false. The 
higher critics are real Bible students, not the 
mere disciples of a Bible distorter. 
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NOTES AND BRIEF COMMENTS. 


ee a 


Readers, please do not forget that all 
subscriptions to The Review are now can- 
celled as soon as the time paid for expires. 


W W W 
q Mr. H. H. Hubbard writes from Den- 


nis, Texas, to renew his subscription and 
remarks that he thinks The Review gets 
better and better all the time.” 


W * S 


In making remittances to The Review 
please remember that for all amounts less 
than one dollar postage stamps are pre- 
ferred to money orders or checks, and | 
cent stamps are preferred to higher de- 
nominations. ; 

W * * 


@ Because the editor sometimes com- 
ments on remarks by correspondents, it 
should not be assumed that he has any 
personal feeling in the matter. He takes 
such remarks simply as “texts” on which to 
found some remarks of his own. 


W W X 


¶ In a recent note from Francis Alger, 
he says: I have just got the book, The 
Christ Myth, by Arthur Drews, but have as 
yet read only about fifty pages of it. It is 
written with great ability, and it cannot 
fail to help settle important questions.” 


W W W 


q Mr. A. H. Nicholas, in sending in an 


article for The Review (too late for this 
issue) says in a note tosthe editor: Your 
first article l The Cross Above he Flag,” 
5th paper] is very important, interesting 
and true, and should be read by millions 
of American citizens.“ 


W W W 


q Writing to renew his subscription, Dr. 
Adams, of Bigflat, Ark., incidentally re- 
marks that he has “received The Review 
for some time and like it very well, but 
am not much amused by the spirit antics 
of some of your writers. As for J. D. Shaw, 
he owes a debt not only to his old patrons 
[of the Searchlight], but to humanity. That 
is, a short letter in The Review telling the 
boys that he is still in the ring: also how 
his onions, radishes and cow are prosper- 
ing. The editor heartily seconds this 
motion that Friend Shaw write the letter. 


q If a subscriber to The Review receives 
notice that the time he has paid for has 
expired, he should immediately notify the 


publisher whether he wishes to continue 
or not, even if he cannot just then send a 
remittance. By request the magazine will 
be sent on credit awhile, but in compliance 
with Postofhce Department rulings, not 
longer than four montbs. 


W RR 


q Mr. W. W. Collins, editor of The Ex- 
aminer, a Freethought paper of Christ- 
church, New Zealand, recently delivered 
in that city an excellent lecture on “The 


Bible and the Spirit of Revenge.” It was 
so well received that a number of the edi- 
tor's friends donated enough money to 
enable him to print the entire lecture in a 
double-sized edition for August 1. 


RR W 


q Acard just received from the editor 
of the Good Health Clinic, Syracuse, N. Y., 
contained the following: “I want to thank 
you for the article, ‘The Cross Above the 
Flag.“ It is the best statement of facts ever 


given.—E. E. Keeler, M. D.“ IfI succeed- 
ed in giving a good statement of facts, as ! 
tried to do, | am glad; if in addition my 
readers are stirred to thought and action 
by that statement of facts, | am satisfied. 


W X 
Q The Open Court (of Chicago) for Sep- 


tember contains an excellent article by the 


editor on “Pagan and Christian Lovefeasts. 


profusely illustrated with pictures showing 
the eating of the eucharistic supper in 
Babylon, and later ones from the churches 
and cemeteries showing the connection 
between the Christian eucharist or “ love- 
feast” and that of the pagans long before 
the rise of Christianity and concurrent with 
primitive Christianity. The fish supper is 


a specially treated of, and the work is well 
done, though the writer seems to have 
wholly missed the important point that the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes was this 
same supper and that that and all of the 
fish and loaves eucharists were symbolical 
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of the beginning of the spring or summer 
season at the vernal equinox in the zodi- 
acal sign of Pisces, the two fishes, the seven 
loaves being emblematic of the seven crop- 
growing months following. The article is 
confirmatory of the theory of the mythic 
character of Christian ritualism. 


W * W 


¶ La Libre Pensee Internationale, an inter- 
national Freethought journal of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, and Evia-les-Bains, France, in 
its issue of Sept. 2, publishes a portrait of 
Thomas Paine and a three-column article 
by G. Brocher, eulogizing Paine and giv- 
ing historical facts regarding his life, from 
his birth in England up through his life in 
America and his connection with the 
American Revolution and in France of 
his connection with the revolution there, 
including especially his great work, the 
Age of Reason. The paper is printed in 
the French language. 

W WY X 


q Here is a crumb of comfort for the 
Christian churchmen and a nut for the 
Socialists to crack. The London Record 
some time ago published a statement that 
“there is no more significant or romantic 
chapter of modern history than that which 
tells of the complete volte face [face about] 
of the leaders of the Labor Party towards 
Christianity.” And it quotes certain prom- 
inent English leaders of that party in sub- 
stantiation of that statement, this from Mr. 


Lansbury : 


“I have travelled back to where Í started ; 
to this, namely, that there is a God. That 
He is the Father of the Universe, that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of the Almighty God, 
and because He became Man all mankind 
is sacred.” And the assertion of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, “the idea of a Power behind Na- 
ture, of a life something beyond death, is 
permeating the entire Socialist movement.” 
And the Record adds: “So say Mr. Will 
Crooks and Mr. Philip Snowden, and others 
who have battled with the hard facts of 
life, and seen the best intentions stu tified 
by the perversity of human nature. And 
we cannot read this testimony without feel- 
ing how far we have travelled from the 
days of Bradlaugh and Tom Paine.” 


Of course meaning travelled away from 
the unbelief of Bradlaugh and Paine. 
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@ In the Correspondence Department of 
this magazine is a letter from Mr. Harvey 
W. Jacox in which he replies to some com- 
ments which | made upon some remarks 
he had made in a previous letter. He in- 
sists that there is a natural standard of 
morality but men have failed to adopt and 
comply with it. J answer this by asking 


Mr. Jacox to tell us exactly what this stand- 
ard is, if he has discovered one in nature. 
If he has not discovered such a standard, 
how does he know that it exists? My idea 
is that men make their own standards by 
experience of the relation of their acts of 
association with their kind as affecting their 
own happiness or misery. The principle 
is: Whatever relation with others results 
in personal happiness (ultimately) is moral 
and right; and whatever social conduct 
results in misery or loss of happiness of the 
actor, is immoral or wrong. Men only do 
the wrong because they fail to discern 
in each particular case what is right and 
what wrong—what will bring ultimate hap- 
piness and what ultimate unhappiness. 
Men lack “ farsightedness,” and are prone 
to do that which will apparently bring im- 
mediate pleasure, though in the end it 
brings far greater unhappiness than an 
opposite course of action. Again Mr. 
Jacox seems to miss the chief corner-stone 
of Freethought when he says that “Man 
has perfect free will” in a certain limited 
field. The will of man is no more free 
anywhere than is the flowing water ina 
river. Every will to act or not to act is 
determined by heredity, organization and 
environment. The doctrine of a “free 
will” is an old Christian one and scientific- 
ally untenable. 


There are in The Review office many 
back numbers of the magazine that are 
doing nobody any good here. Subscribers 
who will pass them along to enquirers, may 
have them at a very low price if they will 
send in their orders. Send me 25cts, $1.00 
or more, and I will send you more than 
your money's worth.— Publisher. 


Jamieson’s Science English! 
Simpler than “Simplified Spelling,” more 
scientific, more practical. School teachers 
should learn and teachit. Instruction by 
mail. Complete in seven lessons. Address 


Prof. W. F. Jamieson, Pentwater, Mich. [tf 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


@ Received— Barbaric Barbecues and Ban- 
quets, from the author, Geo. J. Goddard. A 
pamphlet on the barbarous custom of cel- 
ebrating Christmas, etc., by killing and eat- 
ing animals. Published by the Jewel Pub'g 
Co., Montello, Mass. Ten cents probably 
would secure a copy. 


A Watcher of the Skies. By Gustave 
Frederick Mertins. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company, New York. Frontispiece 
in colors, 12 mo, pp. 376, cloth, $1.25 
net, postage 10 cents. 


A novel, which the publishers say is 
up-to-date and “clearly written.“ It 


deals with money, changes of personality, 


love and “hypnotic power.” And the 
publishers say that “the latest and most 
startling discoveries in science and psy- 
chology have been turned to account.” But 
I would warn readers not to expect too 
much in the way of real scientific inform- 
ation from these pages. Remember, it is 
fiction, and written to please fiction read- 
ers. As such it may be good reading, but 
I cannot commend it from personal perusal. 


Man: King of Mind, Body, and Cir- 
cumstance. By James Allen. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 12 
mo, pp. 55, cloth, 50 cents net, post- 
age 6c. 


This is a book by a New Thought writer, 
though the publishers say he is “one of the 
most advanced thinkers of our time.“ They 
say the book constitutes “a sure guide to 
mastery” of “how to live so that all our 
troubles will be smoothed away, all diff- 
culties mastered.” 


But the very title tells the story of a mind 
far from critical and exact in its operations 
—far from scientific in its methods. “Man: 
King of Mind, Body and Circumstance.” 
Analyze yourself and set upon one side 
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your body and upon the other your mind 
where is the “ Man”? Does not the body 
and the mind, broadly speaking, constitute 
the man? If there is a “king” over the 
body and the mind called man, who or 
what is that king? And man proper is far 
from “king” of circumstance, but on the 
other hand he is the child of circumstance, 
the product and the tool of environment. 
The lower in the scale of intelligence, the 
more primitive in intellectual development, 
the mind of man is, the more it is deceived 


by the apparent freedom of the will. But 
the modern scientist who has advanced in 
his methods to the front sees plainly that 
every act of the human will is determined 
by the brain organization and its environ- 
ment. The title of this book is a meaning- 
less jumble of contredictory words, and 
the book sentimental rather than logical. 
The author's intentions, no doubt, are 
good, but there is a crude old saying that 
hell is paved with good intentions.” 


Materialism. 100 Proofs that there is 
No God; 100 Reasons Against Future 
Life: 100 Moral Incentives. By 100 
Writers. Compiled and published by 
Eliza Mowry Bliven, Ist Sec’y of Ma- 
terialist Association, Brooklyn, Conn. 

Pp. 200, in cloth, 20 cts.; paper, 40 cts. 
This is a collection of motley opinions 
rather than an orderly, scientific and logical 
discussion of carefully worded proposi- 
tions. The clause in the title, “ 100 Proofs 
that there is no God,” is itself an illogical 
and awkward assertion, because it involves 
the impossible thing of directly proving 4 
negative proposition. One may logically 
and reasonably afirm that he has a hun- 
dred reasons for believing there is no God 
—or there are no gods. But the only pos- 
sible proof that there is no God would be 
observation of every material thing and 
every force or activity in the entire universe 
and finding that none of them could be 


called God. Besides, so much depends 
upon what one means by the name Go 
or god that to say there is no God or go 
is to speak indefinitely. The god-ideals 
are almost as numerous as the believers in 
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gods. If we mean by God the Elohim of 
Genesis, he may say he does not believe 
such exists. Yet it can be easily proven 
that Elohim (translated God) did and still 
does exist. lle is nothing more nor less 
than a poetical personification of the 
powers of nature the causes of natural 
events, phenomena. As such God exists. 
But that there is a being “up in heaven 
or omnipresent, who is anthropomorphous 
—having all the parts and attributes of 
man but each and all in perfection, one 
can reasonably assert that there is no evi- 
dence of his existence. So of Jhvh or 
Jehovah; so of Jesus; so of Deus, Jupiter, 
Isis, Mary, and all the rest. 


In this book are quotations from Thomas 
Paine, who was not an atheist but a deist; 
from Ingersoll, who was not an atheist but 


an agnostic. Throughout the book are 
numerous quotations regarding the evi- 
dences of the existence of God and of a 
future life. The editor of The Review has 
written and published a volume (A Future 
Life?) critically examining the alleged evi- 
dences of such a life from every stand- 
point and in every conceivable condition, 
yet not a word is quoted from this book; 
but the compiler writes a long letter con“ 
taining a ‘long advertisement of her book 
that professes to give 100 reasons against 
a future life,” and asks me to publish it in 
The Review, saying that “though it looks 
like a free ad of the book, and excusing 
erself for so doing by explaining that 
there are no profits from its sale. Let us 
see: The pamphlet of 200 pages should 
sell for not less than 50 cents: she sells it 
for 20. The cloth-bound book should sell 
for $1.00: she asks but 40 cents. So she 
gives her Materialist buyers of the book 
60 or 30 cents on each book, absorbing 
the profits, and asks me, who does not 
have a word in the book, and who may be 
supposed not to endorse it, to advertise it 
free! That is, she gives the money to her 
Materialist friends who buy it what right- 
fully should be paid to me for the adver- 
tisement | . 
Doubtless Mrs. Bliven means well and 
as the good of humanity at heart, but that 
oes not prove that she chooses the proper 
means for securing the good things she 
tries for. In my opinion such a collection 
of mere commonplace say-so's as this and 
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so crudely arranged and expressed can do 
nothing but harm to the Humanitarian 
cause so far as it may affect educated and 
intelligent people who have adopted the 
modern science method of investigation. 
But the book is cheap—buy one and read 
it for yourself. 


Some Qutdoor Prayers. By George 
A. Miller. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 16 mo, 30 very 
small pages in green rule border, fine 
paper, board binding. 35 cents net, 
postage 5 cents. 


The author of this book is said by the 
publishers to be a Methodist clergyman, 
and yet elsewhere they say he is “a Pres- 
byterian by right of birth, being of sturdy 
Scotch-Irish ancestry,” but is in no sense 
of the word sectarian.” However, this last 
clause must be taken cum grano salis; for 
in the broad sense of the word he is sec- 
tarian by his own confession, for he says, 
“On the great central truths of Christianity 
all evangelical churches are agreed.“ etc. 
So he belongs to that sect of religionists 
called evangelical Christians—being neither 
Jew, Mussulman, Greek Catholic, Roman 


Catholic, nor Unitarian. But the prayers— 
the subject matter of the book—little of the 
“ outdoors” element is to be found in them, 
but the “O Lord addresses are profuse. I 
would suggest as the very best of “ out- 
door prayers ” nothing so surely brings its 
answer as the prayer with the plow and 
hoe, the pruning hook and the harvester; 
the saw and the hammer; the intelligent 
application of mind and muscle to the 
bringing about of blessings to one's self 
and his neighbor. 


The Buckeye Secular Union Convention. 


No report of the recent convention of 
the Buckeye Secular Union at Dayton, Ohio, 
Sept. 3rd, has been received directly from 
the secretary or any correspondent, except 
a partial report from Mrs. Lucas, who com- 
plains of the way the convention was con- 
ducted and of its new organization. But 
Mr. Bert Klopfer, of the Dayton Herald, 


has sent me a clipping from his paper in 
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which is given a partial account of the pro- 
ceedings. It is now so late and the pro- 
ceedings have been so widely published 
in other periodicals, that | deem it unnec- 
essary to give in The Review more than a 
brief summary made from the article in 


the paper just mentioned. The Herald 
says: 


“So pleased were the delegates to the 
annual convention of the Buckeye Secular 
Union with their reception and with the 
cordiality of the Chamber of Commerce, 
that they unanimously voted to return to 
Dayton next year. Dayton had no oppo- 
sition for the 1912 convention, to be held 
the first Sunday in September. 


George O. Roberts, of Dennison, Ohio, 
was elected president of the state body for 
the ninth term. James A. Crowell, a mem- 
ber of the Soldiers’ Home here, was elected 
first vice president. Other state officers 
chosen are: Second vice-president, Miss 
Georgia Smith, Meeker; third vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. W. P. Murray, Cincinnati; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Cora M. Kail, Dennison ; treas- 
urer, W. S. Wagner, Dennison. 


Resolutions were adopted at the closing 
session Sunday night urging Freethinkers 
to organize local societies and endeavor- 
ing to secure 500 new members for the 
state body within the next year. The 
resolutions also put up for consideration 
the employment of a state organizer. An- 
other resolution authorizes a committee to 
prepare a pamphlet setting forth the danger 
of an alliance between supernatural reli- 
gions and governmental function. 


Saturday evening the visitors and local 
friends were entertained informally at the 
Phillips luncheon, music and brief talks 
featuring the evening. John J. Bardsley, 
chairman of the local committee of arrange- 
ments, welcomed the visitors at the initial 
session Sundey morning at Memorial build- 
ing and the response was given by Repre- 
sentative A. C. W. Elson, of Urichsville, 
author of the Elson bill. Another feature 
of the morning was an historical address 
by Mrs. Helen M. Lucas, of Marietta, a 
woman past 70 and a pioneer in the free 
thought movement. She was the first 
president of the Buckeye Secular Union. 
Mrs. Lucas discussed the general subject 
of church and state in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, her plea being for the taxation of 
church property and the separation of 
church and state.” 
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In the afternoon addresses were deliv- 
ered by Dr. T. J. Bowles, of Muncie, Ind., 
Frank Midney, of Dayton, O., Bruce Cal- 
vert, of Indiana, and D. W. Sanders, of 
Covington, Ind. 

“ Features of the reception and the entire 
Sunday session of exceptional interest were 
songs by Mrs. Harry Kramer and Robert 
McReynolds, who were accompanied on 
the piano by their vocal instructor, Prof. 
Wilmer D. Lewis. With the singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” the convention closed, 
and officers stated it was the best conven- 
tion in the annals of the state society.” 


Nothing is said of the number in attend- 
ance, but | infer that it was not large, from 
the number of votes cast for and against a 
certain “ declaration.” 


It is noticeable that three out of the five 
speakers mentioned were from Indiana. 
though the convention was supposed to 


be an Ohio affair. 


From a long letter from Mrs. H. M. Lucas, 
of Marietta, O., a lady well and favorably 
known as a true Freethinker, | can only 
excerpt a few sentences. She was so much 
disappointed in the doings of the conven- 
tion that she has withdrawn her member- 
ship. She says: a 


“The society for the two objects, oppo- 
sition to revealed religion and union o 
church and state, vanished from our view 
somewhere before the middle of Mr. Mid- 
ney's speech, when it became an organi- 
zation for the promotion of Socialism. 
Then this Socialist society was carried over 
with storms of applause into the camp of 
freelove by Mr. Calvert, who soon took it 
on to the extreme point of anarchy, carry- 
ing freelove carefully along with it to the 
end—all with the apparent approval of 
Socialists. e speaker who ha 
carried the organization into Socialism and 
then helped cheerfully to deliver it over 
to freelove and anarchy, announced that 
as the change had been made he would 
now join the society. 


I am sorry to hear of this discord in the 
Ohio society, but not having been present, 
l think it only fair to give both sides of 
the case and let readers judge for them- 
selves or make further inquiry. 
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Denison, Texas, September | 1.—Here’'s 
my dollar for another year's subscription 
to your excellent publication. The typo- 
graphical appearance of the magazine has 
been greatly improved by the change in 
make-up, and especially the design of title 


page. H. E. Hildebrand. 


Haskell, Texas, Sept. 14.—I believe l ap- 
preciate your magazine as much as anyone 
else, but simply have procrastinated. Our 
old friend, J. D. Shaw, don’t owe me any- 
thing, or if he did | would pick up any old 
number of the Searchlight and get value re- 
ceived. I enclose $3.00; let me know 
when [ am behind again. Would order 
some of your books, but my eyes do not 
permit me to read much. 


L. W. Bischofshausen. 


Marietta, O., Sept. 13.—Please send me 
another number of your last Review (ten 
cents enclosed). | am sending The Cross 
Above the Flag” and some other things 
about the Catholic church to the Protestant 
Magazine, Washington, D.C. Its religion 
is away behind the times, but it is very 
useful in exposing Catholic schemes against 
civil government. l like your magazine 
or many reasons. It is carried on in a 
reasonable and gentlemanly way; that is 
why it can do so much good. 


[Mrs.] H. M. Lucas. 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 14.—l'll state that on 
the 6th of August I was 83 years of age 
but on the 10th of August was taken sick 
with what the doctor said was la grippe. 

have been very sick, but now am getting 


etter, and will send you P. O. M. O. for 
$2.00. If, as I hope, I shall live, l'Il be glad 
to read The Humanitarian Review. You 
are entirely right to work on the cash basis. 


When you see Mr. J. D. Shaw give him 
my sincere regards. He performed a great 
service in fighting superstition and the con- 
stantly encroaching attitude of the church 
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against all liberal ideas that did not rest 
on “a revealed god,” and a vicarious 
atonement, and all other dogmas that seek 
to humiliate human nature, and bring about 
an asceticism equal to that of the earlier 
church, and ‘which is not entirely elimi- 
nated. I have been well pleased with the 


Geo. W. Walling, Sr. 


Park City, Utah, August 29.—I spent a 
beautiful evening with you last night! 
Such a spirit must be lovely in Los Angeles, 
and it may meet: with but few friends in 
Utah, but it met one which it will always 
have. For the $1.00 please enter my name 
for a subscription for one year. Would that 
all slaves of superstition could, if only for 
one short evening, listen to you. 


W. J. Wilson. 


Note.—Mr. Wilson had just received a 
sample copy of The Review and that is 
how he spent a beautiful evening with 
me.—Editor. 


Our Two Tasks. 
Brooklyn, Conn., Aug. 28.—All success- 


- ful Humanitarian workers have two tasks. 


They must prove why something is an evil 
by showing that the results are bad, and 
convince the people so that they are will- 
ing to stop doing or using the evil thing 
and want it given up if they can have 
something better in its place. But they 
hesitate and hold back for fear there is no- 
thing better available to take its place and 
any change might be worse instead of bet- 
ter. We see this in politics. Each new 
party started denounces some of the evils 
which thousands see and wish were abol- 
ished, but if no satisfactory practical meth- 
ods are proposed, to save all the beneficial 
and get rid of the evils, the thinking people 
will not run the risk of changing from the 
known in possession, for the unknown un- 
secured. But if evils accumulate so they 
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“can't stand it any longer, then there is 
discussion and evolution of the ways and 
means necessary to secure the right kind 
of results. 

So in any kind of reform or humanitarian 
work; when you prove an evil, at the same 
time you must show the people the right 


way to secure such good results that they 


will want them and help heartily toward it. 


Most Freethinkers especially expose the 
fallacies of religion, but that is only the 
tearing-down part. Most churches while 
teaching the Bible fallacies, superstitions, 
praying and other follies of worship, are 
also promoting various philanthropies. 
teaching many moral incentives, and pro- 
viding numerous social entertainments, etc. 


All of these philanthropic and utilitarian 
methods for betterment and happiness of 
the people in this life, are good, are hu- 
manitarian, are generally wise, and should 
be commended and encouraged; and all 
Freethinkers should co- operate for their 
maintenance with whoever is engaged 
therein. We must convince the people 
that all these good things will be promoted 
and we will be able to accomplish much 
more when the evils of Bible-teaching. 
superstitions, praying, confessional, the be- 
lief that sins can be forgiven, etc., are all 


abolished as harmful follies. 


I have endeavored to do this double task 
in our new book, Materialism, as far as it 
could be done in 200 pages. The root 
of all the evils of religion is belief that 
there is a God. Then, desire for a future 
life of happiness, and fear that said God 
will make it an eternity of misery, has built 
up all the follies of worship. So the book 
contains 100 proofs that there is no God 
and 100 reasons against future life. And 
100 Moral Incentives are added to convince 
the people that the Bible incentives are 
bad, and that real moral incentives are 
plentiful, and all the good deeds, good 
character and happiness result therefrom. 
The price is 20 cents for the paper covered 
and 40 cents for the cloth-bound copies. 
If any who read this letter don't care to 
buy the book, yet would like to get some 
of those reasons, send me your address 
for a package of seven leaflets. We have 
had enough of those printed to distribute 
free to 10,000 persons. 


Eliza Mowry Bliven, 
Ist Secretary Materialist Association. 
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"Doing Good Work for the Cause." 


Hazleton, Kan., Sept. 14.—I was glad to 
see the reminder, as | might have neglected 
to renew until November. You are doing 
good work for the cause, if we could only 
get people to read some of the many sides 
to all subjects. 

My son, who died some ten years ago, 
said he would come and let me know 
where he was. | have not heard from 
him. If we could see good results from 
mediums—if some one murdered would 
come back and tell who the guilty person 
was, it might save money and time. 
these so-called spirits can't make them- 
selves useful to the living they are of no 
benefit. 


„The Cross Above the Flag is a fine 
article, and so few have any idea how 
deeply the Catholics are planning for ad- 
vancement or power in politics. 


Enclosed find postal order for one dollar 


for renewal. Mrs. M. A. Reynolds. 


Indiana Rationalist Association Conven- 
tion. 

Muncie, Ind., Sept. 12.—On the first Sat- 
urday and Sunday in November the Indiana 
Rationalist Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Claypool's Hotel, Indianapolis, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to 
Rationalists to be present. A fine program 
has been prepared, and it is confidently 
expected that we shall have the largest and 
most important Freethought convention 
that has ever been held in the United 
States, and we sincerely hope that Free- 
thinkers throughout the country will assist 
their Indiana friends in realizing this hope. 


Organization of Rationalists is now an 
imperative necessity, because of the con- 
stantly-increasing activity of the enemies 


of liberty. Throughout the civilized world 
the tide of Rationalism is rising higher an 

higher day by day, and the future is full of 
hope and promise; but there still remains 
a great work to be accomplished before 
the priesthood meets its doom, and this is 
especially true in the United States because 
many of our politicians are cheerfully 
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willing to barter our liberties for the votes 
of the motley hosts of superstition. Free- 
thinkers, therefore, should be afhliated in 
a great and compact organized movement 
to beat down the invasions and aggressions 
of ecclesiasticism, which if not checked 
will certainly lead to the overthrow of the 
Republic and the extinction of our civiliza- 
tion. 

I therefore indulge the hope that Free- 
thinkers in large numbers will attend our 
convention and increase their zeal and 
devotion to the stainless flag of Rational- 
ism which stands for all that is good and 
pure and noble in the life of man and 
nations. 


I wish that you, Editor Davis. could be 
present at our convention, but | know that 
distance forbids your coming, and J console 
myself with the happy thought that you 
will be there in spirit. 

T. J. Bowles, [M. D.] 


Written in Phonography. 


Pentwater. Mich., Sept. 12.— Enclosed 
please find $1.00 to continue my subscrip- 
tion. The spicy discussions of The Review 
are meat and drink.” I wish I could get 


the whole Christian church to do this very 
thing. 


l wish you could get some young tal- 
ented person to relieve you of the hard 
work, and become competent to continue 
the magazine when you are compelled to 
cease your activities. 


l never care what anyone says of my 
views. I feel like the countryman who 
just hired out. He fell to eating with 
avidity. Says the farmer, with severity, 
“We say something before we eat.” “Say 
what you durn please,” he replied, “you 
can’t turn my stomach.” 


W. F. Jamieson. 


"A Man Has a Perfectly Free Will.“ 


Caledonia, Mich., Sept. 15.—I consider 
your article, The Cross Above the Flag,” 
to be a clear and forcible statement of 
facts. The truth of it is patent to all who 
understand conditions. Catholic political- 
ism has been condemned by our farthest- 
sighted patriots. But Romish control of 
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public policy is growing ‘proportionately 
faster than all Freethought movements 
combined. Almost no Catholics and very 
few voters read anything that tells the plain 
truth. Even the most liberal of our half- 
Christian citizens would call your article 
a needless alarm. 


Now permit me to have at thee ” con- 
cerning your criticism of my letter in the 
September Review. I think our difference 
largely grows out of your failure to recog- 
nize a uniform intelligence in nature in 
contradistinction to individual or collective 
human intelligence. I think your criticism 
rather substantiates than undermines my 
position. I think that a more careful read- 
ing of the last paragraph of my letter might 
help you to more clearly see the point at 
issue. There is a difference between phil- 
osophically ignoring and opposing the- 
ology. 

Human nature is a part of general nature, 
of course; but it is seldom or never in 
perfect alignment with that in nature cor- 
responding to individual or collective will 
in man. Morality sustains the same rela- 
tion to human sociology as health does to 
growth. Mankind are no more moral ac- 
cording to the natural standard of morality 
than they are healthy according to the 
natural standard of health. The “standards 
of morality” belonging to different coun- 
tries, nations, tribes, individuals, times, 
places and circumstances,” are not stand- 
ards of morality at all; they are merely 
man’s varied efforts to live up to or avoid 
that in nature which is the basic principle, 
law and determination of all right human 
evolutionary activity. In other words, they 
are religions. A man has a perfect free 
will and may have full control over his 
own acts only within the limitations of the 
sphere of which he is a centerstance. Out- 
side of that sphere he is personally re- 
sponsible only to the degree that he has 
power with the center of action governing 
larger spheres of activity. 

If you please, man has amoral body just 
as much as he has a physical body; and 
he is held as much responsible by nature 
for the character and habit of that body as 
he is for the health and condition of his 
physical body. Harvey W. Jacox. 
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Straws from the East. 
Woonsocket, R. L, Aug. 29.—In Woon- 


socket, Rhode Island, the saloon business 
has been hard hit by the moving picture 
shows. They have taken the saloon patrons 
to such an extent that at least twenty of 
them are conducting business at a loss. 
The churches of the country have opposed 
the moving picture shows and claimed 
they took away the nickles and dimes that 
used to be dropped into the contribution 
boxes. This is just another proof that the 
church and the saloon are chips of the 
same block. 

A rum-crazed Catholic man recently 
knelt in the public square of this city and 
prayed so loudly that a crowd collected 
about him. He rushed at one man and 
plunged a knife into his side, wounding 
him so that for several days his life was 
despaired of. The saloon will claim that 
religion, and the church will say that rum, 
was the cause of this crime. 


l recently met a minister in this vicinity 
who has learned a new profession or bus- 
iness, and is going to give up preaching as 
soon as he can see his living in the new 


line. He has outgrown the church, although 
claiming to be a Christain. Until he gives 
up his pastorate, he bound me to secrecy, 


Manly A. Brigham. 


Dr. Peebles Replies to Judge Parish B. 
Ladd. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 5 The half- 
column article from the pen of Judge Ladd, 
more partisan than instructive, appearing 
in the September issue of The Humanita- 
rian Review, says: l have been reading 
Dr. Peebles's article on the personality of 
Christ.” This is a serious blunder. Never 
in my life did I write a line upon the per- 
sonality of Christ. The words Jesus and 
Christ are not synonyms. That the man 
of Nazareth was a personality | conscien- 
tiously believe. 


The Judge continues: “I am sorry for 
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the doctor, for you have not left a grease 
spot . where the doctor once stood.” 
Dry your sorry tears, Judge, and cheer 
up! And how very unkind in friend Davis 
and his correspondents to not leave me so 
much as a “grease spot” to stand upon! 
Yet I serenely stand and am more of a 
“Free-Thought doctor now than when 
Hume, Paine, Volney and Voltaire were 
my four authoritative evangelists. No mad 
theory of annihilation or churchianic creed 
chains me to materialism. 


“Is it possible,” asks the Judge, that 
our Spiritualistic friend has not learned 
that the references to Christ (Jesus) in the 
Talmud are base forgeries?” It is not 
only possible but quite certain that I have 
not so “learned”; and in my opinion the 
Judge himself has learaed nothing of the 
kind. 


There is “not one scintilla of historical 
evidence that such a man as Jesus ever 
lived. He was a myth, pure and 
simple.” These are strong, positive asser- 
tions; but assertions are not demonstra- 
tions. It puzzles me to see what good to 
the world any liberal-minded man expects 
to give, by struggling to annihilate such 
illustrious sages and seers as Krishna, Jesus, 
Gautama, Gauranga of Naidi, and other 
Messiahs whose morals and inspired teach- 
ings have helped to make more radiant 


the world. 


If, as the Judge states without any hesi- 
tation, Jesus was a myth, pure and simple, 
will he prove it? e laboring oar is in 
his hand. Our main points of difference 
are these: l. The Jesus Christ of the 
New Testament was a myth, pure and 
simple. 2. The references to Jesus in the 
Talmud are base forgeries. 

Now, then, I invite Judge Ladd to give 
his reasons in The Humanitarian Review 
for these strong affirmative statements, and 
we will tender our replying rejoinder in 
the next issue of this journal. This must not 
be construed as a challenge or even a 
controversy for victory ; but as the mature 
convictions of two persons in their harvest- 
time of years, anxious for the elucidation 
and dissemination of truth. 


519 Fayette st. J. M. Peebles, M. D. 


Remarks. — The editor thinks he must 
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protest against the publication in this mag- 
azine of the discussion Dr. Peebles invites. 
The question of Jesus, myth or man, has 
been quite thoroughly discussed in The 
Review by Mr. Abbott, the Editor and 
others, during this year, and I do not feel 
inclined to a repetition of the discussion. 
Judge Ladd’s remark shows that the argu- 
ments Í had adduced were such as he would 
himself bring forward, so that Dr. Peebles 
need not ask him to give his reasons. 
But as to the references in the Talmud.“ 
I have no objection to publishing a brief 
statement upon each side of the question 
of their genuineness or forgery, but the 
condition is brevity and directness.— Editor. 


Equality. 

Los Angeles, Cal, Sept. 8.—We hear 
and read much about woman's rights,” 
and “woman's equality with man.“ Wo- 
man may be exactly equal with man in 
some things, but there is so very much 
difference in form, strength and tempera- 


ment, that it is absurd to contend that they . 


are equal. 


i 

A late Express report of a Suffragette 
meeting says: “Many of the women were 
sobbing, while the men looked sober and 
earnest.” 
ence that one should look into. Women 
are surely more emotional than men. They 
are governed more by sentiment, by feel- 
ing, than men are. 


Let me draw a comparison: A railroad 
is being built. In acquiring the right of way, 
they come to a farm in a valley; the road 
must have a right of way through this 

farm, or go to a great expense and make a 
great curve in the road that would increase 
danger. Say that this farm has been owned 
for years by a poor widow and has be- 
come very dear to her. There her children 
were born, and there her loved husband 
lived and died. She cannot bear the 


thought of having that farm (her dear 
home) dishgured, spoiled, by the horrid 


railroad. The road offers her even more 


TO "THE REVIEW "° 


_with men is predominant. 


I think that this shows a differ- — 
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than the farm is worth, but she cannot be 
influenced. Most women would say, “ Let 
the poor woman's farm alone; it is her 
all. The mean old railroad has no right 
to disturb her.” With women, emotion or 
heart-feeling is above reason, while reason 
Could a jury of 
women sentence a man to life imprison- 
ment if his weeping wife and children 
were pleading for his return to them. 


Dear reader: You know that you do 
not like a manly woman. Men have made 
laws to favor women, because as a woman 
she needs and deserves favors. If a woman 
agrees to marry a man and breaks her con- 
tract, what can the man do? Bear the 
smiles and jibes of his fellow-men. If the 
case is reversed, she can sue and collect 
for breach of promise. i 


A man does not ask a woman if she can 
support him in good style. If a man is 
unable to support his family they are pitied 
and be is blamed. If the support comes 


3 her shoulders, she has the sympathy of 
all. * 


If it comes to divorce, does the man sue 
for alimony ? In most of the states a man 
cannot touch his wife's property, yet the 
wife controls a half interest in all of his 
property. He cannot hold private prop- 
erty. : 

In mate-choosing, the man seeks openly 
and the woman chooses. She also seeks 
as effectively in her way, by looks, smiles, 
dress and—Oh well, we know the many 
arts used, and how eager each one of us 
is to have them tried on us! If there is a 
man thinks a woman has no choice, let him 
watch a pretty girl, or say a lovely widow, 
who has set her cap for a certain man. 
The result is, she gets him, sure. 


Is woman superior to man? Most cer- 
tainly, in many ways. Has she her rights? 
Generally, yes. Should she have a right 
to vote? I think so. Will it impair her 
womanly qualities? I think not, as a rule. 


Men are governed to avery great extent 
by women, and so it will cause very little 
change, and as women are generally satis- 
fied if they are allowed “their say,’ and 
no one has a right to put on the muzzle, 
we are going to let her vote as soon as she 
wants to. That is all that men need to 
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understand. As soon as women, as a class, 
want to vote, men, as a class, will say, “All 
right.” | 

Will it affect Freethought favorably? | 
am afraid not, for some time, at least. That 
is not the question, really. We should do 
right. even if it does hurt. In the end, 
suffrage will cause women to think more, 
to reason on the rights of man, as well as 
on woman's rights. 

Man in regard to gentleness, patience, 
and ability to “ suffer and smile,” is very 
far from being woman's equal. 

Women are very suspicious of men, but 
will trust a man too far. You may take 
liberties and be forgiven, but don't dare to 
slight a woman. 

Would we have women different if we 
could? I think that they are pretty near 
perfect just as they are. We like to think 
that we protect, and that they cling to and 
trust ais. 

l liked your Notes and Comments very 
much, and Mrs. Bliven’s article, “Freedom 
or Self-Control,” was fine, and the Corres- 
pondence Department is very good. It 
gives variety and spice. | am giving The 
Humanitarian Review and “ Bible in a Nut- 
shell” away together. 8. F. Davis. 


“God Has No Existence.” 


Chaffee, Mo., August 13.—The writer of 
the article under this heading in the last 
number of the P. P, says: “Are we Ma- 
terialists dishonest when we say there is no 
God?” No, but you are most grievously 
deceived. It was written some thousands 
of years ago, “ The fool hath said in his 
heart there is no God.” No one who is 
capable of reasoning, unbiased by preju- 
dice, has so declared. It is in their heart 
that they reject the idea of God. Nor do 
I blame them. l have been there myself,” 
and when | consider the God of wrath 
and vengeance that will torment his creat- 
ures to all eternity, that they have been 
taught, | can sympathize with them in their 
“unbelief.” It has been said of old, The 
heart is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked.” We know that this is 
so by all the history of mankind. When 


men have become established in any pet 
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theory or creed there is no kind of argu- 
ment that will convince them. “ A man 
convinced against his will, is of the same 
opinion still.” Let us take the history of 
the church as an axample. 


As long as Christ's followers worked to- 
gether in harmony and love, Christianity 
spread rapidly, but they soon began to 
differ and quarrel, and separation soon 
followed. But they did not stop there, but 
were so foolish as to resort to persecution 
and putting their opponents to death in 
the most cruel manner. Now must mate- 
rialists adopt the same tactics and try to 
force everyone to come to their decision 
and creed? I will prove that the heart 
stifles the reason and makes fools of us, 
by the case of a young woman falling in 
love with a man. e will not believe 
anything said against her lover. lt is said 
that “love is blind,” and so it is to any 
evidence against its fulfillment. 


There is evidence of the existence of 
God, but the trouble is, Bro. Luterman will 
not accept it. Let us examine his argu- 
ment. He says, There is no God, because 
we have never heard, seen, tasted or felt 
of a God.” There are some things that we 
have never seen, tasted or felt, that never- 
Have you ever seen, tasted 
or felt the ether that transmits the light to 
us from the most distant heavenly bodies? 
But, according to the evidence, that state- 
ment is not so. Some have declared that 
they heard the voice of God and multi- 
tudes have “felt his presence.” Brother 
Luterman will not accept their testimony, 
because it overthrows his creed. Now. 
honest, brother, consult your feelings in 
the matter and see if that is not the real 
reason why you will not take their evi- 
dence? Men will not believe because 
they do not want to believe. Take two 
political opponents in a public debate. 
One class, the Republicans, will declare 


( Continued on page 132.) 


“A Future Life?” 


I have readland thought much on 
the question of a future life during 
at least three quarters of the eighty- 
sıx years of my life, but nothing else 
I have read on the subject has so 
convincingly shown the inadequacy 
of the alleged evidence to prove it.— 
B. PRATr. Los Angeles. 
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INGERSOLL 


COL. ROBERT G., of course. You think you know him? So 
thought one of his most intimate associates until he read DR. 
KITTREDGE oN INGERSOLL. ‘Then he remarked: “ Well, / 
thought I knew the Colonel; but here is a man who has 
got inside his very heart and brain.” 


So, too, Thaddeus Burr Wakeman states, in "The Truth 
Seeker“: "If the author's title had been ‘A Biographical REVE- 
LATION OF INGERSOLL,’ it might have been less modest, per- 
haps, as to himself, but more truthful as to the rest of the world. 
For to them it really, for the first time, reveals this great and sing- 
ular genius--as it were in the form of a composite life photograph.“ 


Ingersoll: A Biographical Appreciation 
By Dr. Herman E. Kittredge 


600 pages, 8vo., illustrated with photogravure frontispiece on 
Japanese paper, 8 full-page half-tones, and facsimile letter ; thor- 
oughly indexed. Cloth binding, $2.50 net---postpaid, $2.70 ; three- 
quarter morocco binding, $5.00---postpaid. $5.21. Also issued uni- 
form with the Dresden and Autograph Edition of Ingersoll’s 
Works. | 


“ This work is one of the most important contributions of re- 


cent years to the biographical literature of the New World . 


and will hold a permanent place in our literature.”— T wentieth 
Century Magazine (B. O. Flower). 


“A grand work of Liberalism and a notable contribution to the 
valuable biographies of the world.”—Portsmouth (N. H.) Times. 

“The work is a credit to overybody concerned. . a beautiful 
volume . . good enough and fine enough and true enough for 
Roycrofters-at-large to buy.” —Elbert Hubbard in Tke Philistine. 

‘Magnetically interesting. . positively glows at times.”—In- 
dianapolis Szar. 

“Fully worthy of the very remarkable man whose life-work and 
philosophy form its subject.“ Mils hire s Magazine. 


Nothing less than a vision produced this effect of vivid and 
rounded reality. Washington Evening Star. 
WHO TOUCHES THIS BOOK TOUCHES ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 
ka” Descriptive Circulars gladly mailed. 


The Dresden Publishing Company, 
18 East 17th St. New York, Publishers. 


The Wheeler Publishing Co., 317 S. Hill st., Los Angeles, Cal., Local Agents. 
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What “They Say” About the Book, "A FUTURE LIFE?" 


Extracts from Letters. 


Very interesting and instruct- 
ive. "—W. J. Dean, Talent, Or. 


Most excellent reading.”—Geo, 
Longford, Philadelphia. 


1 greatly admire your criticisms 
of spiritism.”—Otto Wettstein, La 
Grange, Ill. 


Your review of the subject has been 
fair, scholarly and masterly. 
Casterline, M. D., Edgar, Neb. 


“Iam much pleased with your re- 
view of Dr. Thomson Jay Hudson's 
hy potheses. — Prof. J. S. Loveland. 


You write in an interesting way, 
and with and evident intent to be 
fair. Your showing of the fallacies 
of Hudson is done in a masterly man- 
enr.”---Samuel Blodgett, Hopkins, 
Minn. 


Your Sth chapter, I believe, gives 
the ¢7ue explanation of the phenom- 
ena of table-tipping etc., so much 
relied upon to prove the existence of 
spirits.- E. A. Fitch, Wilmington, Vt. 


It is one of the very best books 
that ever appeared. The problem 
with me would be, how to get this 
book before the people who would 
want it could they have an inkling 
of what it contains.”—Wm. Plotts, 
Whittier, Cal. 


The great use of such books as this is to 
show how those who have tried to answer 
this question in the past have failed, and 
= ; and to bring to our knowledg the facts 

laws of science which only can indicate 
the TRUE, which in the long run can be the 
only satisfactory answer. The evolutional 
ladder of the past can only lead us to the 
higher truth of the present and future. So 
up the ladder we are taken. 


Everyone who possibly can should make 
the facts and conclusions of this short but 
maser exposition his or her own. That 
our author can properly speak for science, 
is evident from the fact that he, in theory 
and conviction at least, is a complete scien- 
tist; that is, one who sees that ‘‘matter in 
motion is the causative basis or ‘‘substance 
of all the phenomena [ facts and processes ] 


of nature—chemical, mechanical, p hysiolog. 


moral 
. Wake- 


ical, social intellectual, emotional an 
—a truly scientific monism. T. B 
man, in a review of the book. 


Mr. Davis is transparently candid 
in his treatment of the subject. As 
an inquirer and lover of truth, he 
discusses mind, soul, spirit, energy. 
matter, as becomes a thinker and 
close observer. The author of 4 
Future Life? gives a beautiful de- 
scription of a natural resurrection. 
He furnishes more food for thought 
in one page more clear explanation 
under the head. A Revelation by 
the Sun-God,” an evolution of the 
resurrection theory, than can be 
found in volumes devoted to the sub- 
ject. It ought to be read by a hun- 
dred thousand clergymen before next 
Easter. The author skillfully dis- 
poses of the free will” problem of 
orthodox Christianity. He bows to 
no scientist as infallible authority, 
and with one sweep of his logical 
scimiter convicts the great Haeckel 
to be not a monist, but a theoretical 
*‘dualist.” The logic of the author 
alony here 1s a ringing sledge-ham- 
mer on the anvil of truth. It is 
unanswerable. It has beensaid that 
science is the great iconoclast. Mr. 
Davis keeps close to science and 
proves himself one of the most effec- 
tive idol smashers I have ever read. 

: This great oook does 
what too manybooks fail to accom- 
plish: adds to the store of human 
knowledge. Carefully he states the 
strongest affirmations of those be- 
lieving in a future life and weighs 
them. is chapter X, “The Ques- 
tion of a Future Life from a Scien- 
tific Standpoint,” is a gem in liter- 
ature, the distinctions are so clear- 
cut. As he says, We should 
continue our inquiry until we snow 
that we know That is science.” 
That is what I call hardpan—a verit- 
able Gibralter of reason.—Prof. W. 
F. Jamieson in a review, 
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THE EDITOR 


A Journal of Information 
for Literary workers, is the 
Little Schoolmaster for the 
whole fraternity of Writers. 


| ONTHLY, 48 pages of helpful ar- 
ticles showing material wanted, 
how it should be prepared, and how 
to sell. Technical articles upon all 
branches of literary work; current in- 
formation as to the Literary Market, 
showing needs of various publica- 
tions; information regarding all prize 
competitions; announcement of new 
publications. 
The journal that no writer can af- 
ord to be without. 
$1.00 a Year, 15c a Copy 


Jamee ¢f re ap es Gi) ee r - 


THE EDITOR COMPANY 


BOX R 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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ETERNITY of the EARTH | 


Electricity the Universal Force 
BY DANIEL K. TENNEY | 
A book of 105 pages, beautifully 
| printed on fine paper and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 50c 


Address SINGLETON W. Davis, 
854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE | 


CHRIST STORY: 
THE FOUNDATION | 
DEFECTIVE 

BY W. J. DEAN | 
| 24 large, closely-printed pages, in | 


paper cover; price 10c. For sale at 
office of THE REVIEW. 
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FALLACIES of FAITH 


As Promulgated by Two Meth- } 
odist Preachers a 
Discussed and Refuted 
BY ‘‘ PERSEUS.” 


Pamphlet, 62 pages, price. 15c. 
66 99 
That “Safe-Side” Argument $ 
BY J. O. STEPHENSON | 

A lively discussion of the old, last 
resort of the Christian when all of 
the other props of his shakey air- 
castle theology have been knocked 
out, viz: O well, I'd rather be on 
the safe side; if the Bible is true I'l] 
be saved if Iam a believer, and if 
there is no hell or future life I'll be 
just as well off as the unbeliever.” 


Price 10c. Review office. 
58. ». „%% 


r 


55.00 Gold Pieces Given Away 


If you saw this offer made, you would at 
once put it down as a fraud, but we are do- 
ing ALMOST the same thing and have been 
doing it every day since 1899, and if you have 
the least suspicion of us, just write and ask 
Brother Davis about our work. An organiza- 
tion which has borne government inspection 
for 12 years is not tainted with fraud. 

We will give the readers of THE REVIEW 
a benefit of the greatest combination of “health 
goods” ever offered, because we believe them 
to belong to the class of ‘‘thinkers’’ and it is 
this class we want to help. Here it is: 

Associate Membership in the yable only once, $0.50 
Good Health Clinic, our official health magazine | year, .75 
Certifica be ot Mersbersiip; sod for is; sa meee nie 50 
Health Coupon, good for tree personal health advice, when 
needed by self or family, if not a member, $2.00 
Bock, Eating to Live,” our most valuable health secrets, . 50 
; 


There is a total of $4.25. If you paid 
$10 you would get value received. It 
is all yours for a check for $1.10 or a 
money order for $1.00. Foreign or- 
ders taken for $1.25. 

If ill we will show you the pathway 
to perfect health wzthout drugs. If 
well we will give you the working 
plans for a long and healthful life. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 


E. ELMER KEELER, M. D., Pres.. 
201 W. Borden ave.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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that their man beat, while the Democrats 
will all cheer their man as a victor in the 
contest. To prove that our hearts (affec- 
tions) bias our reason and make fools of 
us, take the case of two men who quarrel 
and are “mad at one another.” They will 
not only not listen to any reason but will 
try to injure and kill each other. Did you 
ever sec a bigger fool than a mad man? 
Anger resteth in the bosom of fools,” is 
a true saying. A. E. Wade. 


St. Louis, Mo., September 13.—That’s a 
very beautiful quotation on page 68. | 
have often seen the Open Court biplaning 
around, but never paid him any money. 
Equivocation is all right. It needs two 
minds to comprehend nature. If you take 
Monism ‘too seriously you will come upon 
the duplicity of the Infinite. You may 
have to sell your fine print shop for an 
“apple and egg’—at present prices, about 
4 cents, reduced to money. | can not 
think of your noble dignity going to the 
junk pile. No, Davis and Carus should 
aviate together. You can save the church 
and then the church can save you! Í need 
not comment farther. All the articles and 


V GETARIANISM 


A Lecture by C. W. G. Withpe. A discus- 
sion of the subject from the view-poir ts of 
the hygienist, the economist. the moraiist, 
and the humanitarian, and of the duty of the 
philanthropist to do his utmost to convince 
all that there is no greater crime than rock- 
less slaughter. Logical and interesting. 


A 32-page pamphlet, clear print and heavy 
paper, 10c. Order from The Review office. 


` 


NOW THYSELF: 
A Lecture before the 
Liberal League of Minneapolis. 


BY C. W. G. WITHEE. _ 
A very able and interesting 


discussion, valuaole toevery lib- 
thinker ; price 15c. 


SOOO OOOSCOSS OOOO COOSORQCCCCCS 


THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 


features this month trend toward ultimate 


beauty. James F. Mallinckrodt. 


Remark.—| have read in Haeckel and 
others about the duality of nature, but the 
“ duplicity of the Infinite” is a new one to 
me. As to selling my print shop for “an 
apple and egg,” worth about four cents, [ 
may say that so far as profits from the 
business is concerned that would not be 
such a bad bargain after all, and that’s no 
joke.— Editor. 


Lueders, Texas, Sept. 15.—I enclose 
check for $1.15 on sub. to H. M. R ( 
think the M should be placed in the mid- 
dle — no difference about its being correct) 
Jam in my 80th year, and hale and hearty: 
Have no fears of the Christians’ hell. | 
expect to continue reading The Review. 


Dr.] G. C. Dial. 


Gridley, Cal., Sept. 14. Received a sam- 
ple copy of The Humanitarian Review for 
April, 1910, and read it carefully, and it 
suits me to a dot. I enclose fifty cents for 
a six-month's subscription. Would like to 
start with a May number. Have been a 
reader of the Truth Seeker for some twenty 
odd years. Think I can get you more sub- 


scribers. C. D. Carns. 


Ingersoll Memorial Beacon 


A Non-partisan Monthly de- 
voted to Science, Freethought, 
Rational Right-doing, and to 
Good Government of, for and by 
the People. 

Terms; $1. a year; single copy 10c. 


Published by the Ingersoll Beacon 
Co.. Wm. H. Maple editor and man- 
ger. 78 La Salle st., Chicago, III. 
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UDDHISM OR CHRIS- 
: TIANITY : WHICH? 
A Lecture by C. W. G. Withee 
Booklet of 64 pages, with por- 
trait of the author; paper cover 
8 price 15c. order from the REviEw office, @ 
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The Light of Reason. 


0 P 
Choice Booklets 

For Sale at The Review office, 
854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Origin raul Evolution of Ethics, by 
Singleton W. Davis. Principles of 
Ethics (or Moral Laws“), were 
they supernaturally revealed, or 
are they products of human expe- 
rience and Evolution ? 162 pages, 
heavy paper covers, 50c, postpaid. 


Humanitarian Proverbs; by Single- 
ton W, Davis. A collection of orig- 
inal, laconic expressions of self-evi- 
dent truths and moral sentiments: 
including a chapter of “ Humanita- 
rian Beatitudes" in rhyming coup- 
lets. A neat pamphlet in beautiful 
paper cover; |0c, postpaid. 


A double- 


column pamphlet of 160 profusely 
illustrated pages—portraits of a 
number of prominent Freethinkers 
and others, and a lot of good Ra- 
tionalistic reading matter. Souve- 


nir of the Ind, Rationalist*Associ- 


ation. Price 50c, postpaid, 


The Bible and Modern Literature. 


Comparing the Literature of Today 
with the Ancient Jewish Scriptures. 


By Edward Adams Cantrell, Pam- 
phlet, 58 pages, heavy covers, | 5c. 


Chaldeo-Babylonian Civilization, by 
Judge Parish B. Ladd; pamphlet, 
good print, fine, heavy paper and 

neat cover, 10c. 


Science Is Religion: The Monistic 
Religion, a pamphlet publication 
ofa lecture by Prof. T. B. Wake- 
man before the Manhattan Liberal 
Club, New York, 10c. 


JA Universal Monistic Alliance, by 
Prof. Ernst Haeckel, in pamphlet 
form, published at the office of the 
 Revisw—thirty valuable concise 
Scientific theses. Postpaid, 6c. 


„Struggle and War- From 


Hieber Thought. By Richard 
dward Titus. Printed and pub- 
shed at the Review office. Pam- 
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phlet of 28 large pages and heavy 


papercover, 10c, postpaid. 


- Fallacies of Faith, As Promulgated 


by Two Methodist Preachers— 
named herein—Discussed and Re- 
futed, by Perseus.“ Pamphlet 
of 62 pages; price 15 cents. 


Observations, Reflections and Con- 
clusions of a Truth Seeker Free- 
thinker, by D. W. Sanders. inclu- 
ding his famous Letters to Billy 
Sunday.“ 40 pages. price 10c. 


Know Thyself: a Lecture by C. W. 
G. Withee.. Exceedingly inter- 
onog; Booklet of 37 pages, price 
15. 


Vege ism, A Lecture. By C. 
W. G. Withee, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Very logical and interesting. 32 
pages, only 10 cents. 


Teachings of Jesus not Adapted to 
Modern Civilization: with the true 
character of Mary Magdalene. By 
Geo. W. Brown, M. D. 3rd edition, 
revised and enlarged; pp.48; 15c. 


The Christ Story; or the Founda- 
tion Defective. By W. J. Dean. 
Pamphlet of 24 closely-printed 
pages; price 10c. 


That “Safe Side” Argument: a new 


booklet by J. O. Stephenson, of 
Santa Anna, Texas, printedforthe 
author at the Review office. 
Price, postpaid, 10c. 


Uncle Sam’s Religion: or Why We 
Don't Want the Bible in the Pub- 
lic Schools. J. G. Schwalm. An 
unofficial address in reply to an 
official Baccalaureate Sermon on 
The Bible in the Public Schools,” 
by Rev. A. F. Ragatz. Price 15c. 


Death in the Light of Science: a 
Cheerful View. By Prof. W. F. 
Jamieson. This is a beautiful 
new pamphlet giving personal ex- 
periences of the author and many 
others on the verge of the tomb, 
intended to dispel the fear of death 
and cheer even the non-believer 
in a future life in his approach to 
“that mysterious realm,” from 
which no traveler ever returns.” 
Printed and published at The Re- 
view Office. Price 10c. 
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THE HUMANITARIAN REV IE 


A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY DEVOTED TO i 2 pe X hs ae 
Rationalism, Science of Mind, Biology, Sociology, aes 
Comparative Religion, Liberal F e . 3 R oe a 
Humaneness, Ethical Culture, ete. 5 1 z 2 < 
‘SINGLETON W. DAVIS, Editor and Publisher,’ es 


854 E. Fifty-fourt St., Los Angeles, C 


Telephone, Home- -29874. 


The Humanitarian Review is a magazine devoted tot a: 
study of Psychology, Comparative Religion, the mythi a 
character of the Bible and mythical origin of Christianity, 
Ethicall Culture, Secularism in the Public Schools and all 
departments of Government—National, State and Munici- $ 
pal—Liberalism in Religion, and especially to 2 


Constructive, Concrete, ee OA 
Practical, Organized and ie 
Aggressive Propagandism of a i 

Truth as Revealed by Modern Science. o. 
@ THE REVIEW labors for the emancipation of the human E 
mind from the debasing thralldom of Superstition, Super- x 
naturalism and Mysticism, and for the up-building of ag 
enlightened, ethico-scientific life. It is radical without be- > 


o 


ing rabid, and aims to refute the errors of men by reason 
rather than ridicule or acrimonious disputation. It stands ap E 
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the December number may be the last 
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THE SWORD OF ST. PETER. 


BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


ETER'S sword is unsheathed 
and always has been since the 
Christian faith was first segregated 
from the various other religions, He- 
brew and pagan. It is reported in the 
gospel account of the arrest of Jesus 
just preceding the alleged crucifixion, 
that when Peter drew his sword as if 
to forcibly defend his master, Jesus 
told him not to do so, and Christians 
often refer to this incident to prove 
that Christianity is a religion of peace 
and opposed to the use of the sword. 
But stern history records facts that 
embrace the general fact that millions 
of human beings have been slaughter- 
ed by Christian swords, not simply in 
defense of Christians, but in aggressive 
warfare as a means of propagating the 
Christian religion. 

The Christian sword is right now, 
October, 1911, flaming in Rome against 
the Turks. Many people think the 
war between Italy and Turkey is a 
purely secular political affair, but it 
can be shown by the words of the Ro- 


man Catholic pope himself that the 
church’s chief interest in the war is 
the propagation of the Roman Catholic 
religion in Turkey. 

The editor of The Humanitarian 
Review had an article in this magazine 
recently in which he set forth facts to 
demonstrate that the Roman Catholic 
church had a regularly organized, 
drilled, uniformed and armed army. 
Since that article appeared, he has 
received many letters in which the 
writers say, in effect, that the argu- 
ment was conclusive. And among 
these letters is one from a member of 
the editorial staff of one of the greatest 
of American daily newspapers, in 
which he says: | 

“Enclosed herewith are two dispatches 
clipped from the — which seem to 
confirm the statement, published in The 
Humanitarian Review, by a Catholic dip- 
lomat. Should you again refer to this, 


please do not mention my name in con- 
nection with it.“ 


Of course | shall respect the request 
expressed in the last sentence quoted. 
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The gentleman’s position requires this 
precaution. Here are extracts from 
the dispatches : 


“Rome, Sept. 29.—Pope Pius approves 
the course which Italy is pursuing. He 
holds that Italian occupation would lead 
to the regeneration of the natives, and 
would facilitate missionary work [my italics— 
Ed. H. R.], which the Turks resist. How- 
ever, he hopes that bloodshed will be 
avoided, and has instructed the apostolic 
delegate to Constantinople to deliver an 
autograph letter to the Sultan recommend- 
ing Turkey's submission. The 
pope's action was quite spontaneous, and 
was actuated wholly by humane reasons. 
He ordered the monks and nuns not to 
leave Tripoli, but as their safety was 
threatened, the Italian authorities insisted 
that they should not remain there, exposed 
to the fanaticism of the natives. They were 
consequently placed on board a ship 
owned by the Bank of Rome, a financial 
institution supported by the Vatican. The 
vessel left Tripoli yesterday for Syracuse, 
where the monks and nuns will wait for 
the departure of the military expedition. 
They will return with the troops to Tripoli, 
where the monks will act as chaplains [my 
italics—Ed. H. R] to the Italian soldiers 
and the nuns will join the Red Cross am- 
bulances and hospitals. The Bank of Rome 
[the Vatican’s financial institution] owns 
extensive lands and a number of buildings 
in Tripoli, and as some of the structures 
are adapted for hospitals, their free use 
has been granted to the army of occupa- 
tion in the event of hostilities. The pope 
has ordered public prayers for the success 
of Italy.” 


Here is a plain, bold declaration 
that the pope and his church approve 
of Italy's war upon Turkey because, 
if successful, it will extend the church's 
power into new territory and “facilitate 
missionary work.” That is, though 
he professes to “ hope that bloodshed 
will be avoided,” he is perfectly will- 
ing that Peter's sword shall spill the 
blood of the Mohammedans if neces- 
sary to facilitate missionary work! 
There is the gist of the popes sym- 
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pathy with and approval of the Italian 
government's course. Ves, he is will- 
ing that Peter's sword shall be returned 
to its sheath unstained by Mohamme- 
dan blood if the Sultan will take his 
advice and quietly submit to the power 
of Italy and the Roman Catholic 
“church militant” — an eminently 
proper designation. Reader. just 
think of the rank self-sufficiency and 
brazen impudence of this pretender 
to secular or political authority and 
power sending “an autograph letter 
to the Sultan recommending Turkey's 
submission 


And then, those monks. The pope, 
heaven’s general agent on earth, com- 
manded them to stay in Tripoli, where 
God and Mary would preserve them 
from harm, but the practical, common 
sense of the Italian secular authorities 
thought best not to put too much 
depenaence upon the protection of 
God and Mary, and the whole calendar 
of saints, and so shipped them out of 
danger to be returned to the front, in 
case of war, as chaplains to the Italian 
soldiers. That is. they are to be nice 
“feather bed soldiers with fat salaries, 
to encourage the other fellows to 
plunge Peter's sword deep into the 
breast of the Mohammedan who dares 
to resist the Roman Catholic mission- 
ary inyasion | 

Notice, too, the connection of the 
Bank of Rome, the Vatican’s financial 
institution, with the war measures of 
Italy. The fact is, the pope and his 
church are trying to make a cat's-paw 
out of the Italian government's army 
to drag out of the fires of war mission- 
ary chestnuts for its own welfare. 
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And “the pope has ordered public: 
prayers for the success of Italy. Even 
in a bloody war, God and Mary, and 
their son Jesus, the “Prince of Peace,” 
are to be publicly asked and pleaded 
with to give success to the sword of 
Peter in the hands of the Italian gov- 
ernment. 

A later dispatch, clipped from this 
same newspaper by the sender, is 
dated Rome, Sept. 30, and from it the 
following extract is taken: 


“When the pontiff read the dispatch 
today saying that all the Italian missionaries 
had refused to leave Tripoli, and that they 
are under the protection of the Italian flag 
at the Italian consulate, his holiness was 
considerably affected, and, falling to his 
knees on the prie dieu, exclaimed, “Let us 
pray for those true soldiers of God and 
religion!” 


Here is a plain declaration that the 
pope looks upon the soldiers of the 
Italian army not as secular servants of 


a secular government, but as true 
soldiers of God and religion — the 


religion, of course, of the Roman Cath- 
olic church. 


Here is another straw which shows 
which way the wind blows in Rome: 
In the daily papers of September 19, 
appeared the following dispatch from 
Rome: 


Disturbed because of the social unrest 
in Europe, Pope Pius is equipping the 
Swiss guards intrusted with his protection 
with modern Belgian rifles pen ammuni- 
tion, and is having built a subterranean 
passage from his apartments to the Vatican 
gardens. Colonel Repond, commander of 
the guards, met with difficulty with cus- 
toms officials when importing the arms, 
they suspecting the rifles were intended 
or Portuguese royalists and the news 
leaked out.” . 


hth pope, professed vicar or vice- 
gerent of Jesus Christ, the Prince of 
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Peace, is equipping professional sol- 
diers with modern Belgian rifles and 
ammunition for his own defense. If the 
pope's supposed principal, Jesus, went 
to his death according to the literal 
rendering of the gospel record, refus- 
ing to resist and forbidding his friends 
to resort to the sword in his defense, 
why should the agent, the vicar of 
Jesus, now resort to the use of a regi- 
ment of professed soldiers armed with 
the best of modern firearms to protect 
his material body from death—espe- 
cially as that body is already by the 
ordinary course of nature standing on 
the very brink of the tomb? And, if 
the prayers of the priests and espe- 
cially of the pope are as efficacious in 
changing the plans and intentions of 
of the supreme power of the universe, 
why does the pope not resort to 
prayer only for defense, thus demon- 
strating the sincerity of his professions 
and the reality of his faith? What 
an opportunity comes to him right 
now to call upon Mary to plead with 
Jesus to appeal to God to change the 
order of nature's chain of causes and 
effects and protect his body from death 
in an unequivocally miraculous man- 
ner, thus demonstrating to a doubting 
world that there is a God in the Ro- 
man Catholic church and that he can 
and pill do unusual things at the be- 
hest of his Son's vicar on earth? 

The pope with a body-guard of 
armed soldiers equipped by himself 
is an indication of something far larger. 
If a regiment of soldiers are necessary 
to preserve the life of the pope, a 
large army of soldiers would be nec- 
essary to defend his church; and, as 
everyone knows, the life of the church 
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depends upon incessant and zealous 
propagandism, it is easy to make the 
step from armed protection of the 
church to armed enforcement of the 
church's creed upon unwilling peo- 
ples. And, as is well known, the pope 
and the Catholic church claim the 
right to rule the secular world by dic- 
tating who shall rule the nations and 
what the legislative bodies of the na- 
tions shall enact into secular law, it is 
plain that this great army of protection 
would soon become an army of ag- 
gression if the pope and his lieutenants 
should me convinced that there 
was a probable chance of placing the 
cross above the flag of this nation, or 
that of any other nation, or those of 
the whole world. 


Protestants and Liberals often look 
upon this menace of Catholicism lightly 
and declare there is no danger, because 
the Catholic laity all say they are loyal 
to the government and that their 
church is also loyal; and that even if 
the pope and church were so inclined 
they are not powerful enough to ac- 
complish the conquest of the United 
States and make of it a Roman Cath- 
olic nation, under the pope as its su- 
preme dictator. But, in the first place, 
the Catholic laity know little of the 
policies of the church's high officials 
and of their schemes and tricks; and 
in the second place, though the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States 
today may not be powerful enough to 
openly make war upon and revolution- 
ize our government, every day brings 
evidence of the gradual encroachment 
of the priests, cardinals and papal 
delegates upon our executive officers 
and legislative bodies, in sly and in- 
sinuating ways. Sanctimonious de- 
meanor, oily-mouthed flattery and 
insincere promises, with the great 
body-swing of carrying the Catholic 
vote this way or that as they please, 
has of late done much to subjugate 
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many officials of this country, from the 
policeman on the street to the president 
in the White House, and from the 
school-board of the country village to 
the Congress of the United States. 


Let us not lose sight of that great 
and true axiom, “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty,” and let us firmly 
stand by the fundamental principle of 
a purely secular government. 


Written for The Humanitarian Review 


SPIRITUALITY. 
BY FRANCIS ALGER. 


LATELY read an article in the Outlook 

under the above title which appeared 
to me visionary in many respects. The 
writer quoted Herbert Spencer as to the 
general meaning of the term, as follows: 
“Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the 
religious consciousness is concerned with 
that which lies beyond the sphere of the 
sense. A brute thinks of only the things 
which can be touched, seen, heard, tasted, 
etc.” Mr. Spencer is, no doubt, correct in 
his definition of the term, but the writer 
in the Outlook thinks that for its full mean- 
ing we must go to Christ, and also claims 
that the religious experience of Jesus is 
repeatable. This view does not appear to 
me correct, and if we attempt to follow it 
we are plunged into difficulties. The re- 
ligious experience of Jesus is not “ repeat- 
able,” and according to the Bible, Jesus 
believed he had peculiar gifts and powers 
which he did not share—or care to share— 
with his disciples or followers. In fact he 
proclaimed—and some persons have said 
he boasted of these powers. 


The Christian church has shown poor 
judgment in trying to exalt Christ by under- 
estimating man. This spirit has beer 
dominant in Christianity since its birth, 
and formerly to a greater degree than now. 
Still we find in the Articles of Religion. 
in the Episcopal church, the statement that 
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we are accounted righteous before God 
only through the merit of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for 
our own works or deservings. These 
words, and the expression “ miserable sin- 
ners” used Sunday after Sunday, are but 
slurs against human character, and they 
have served to drive thousands away from 
the Christian church. Some of them enter 
the fold of Liberal Christianity, but the 
bulk of them reject the whole thing. 


We are all in a sense the children of 
God: still, a deified Christ is not a man 
among men. I am not defining any his- 
torical Jesus—a true son of Joseph—but 
the Christ who is reported to have walked 
on the waters, quelled storms, fed five 
thousand persons on- five loaves and a few 
small fishes, brought the dead to life, 
healed the sick, and performed other mar- 
vels. If we call him “ Jesus of Nazareth,” 
the “teacher,” the “prophet,” “the man 
Christ Jesus,” we appear to link him with 
humanity, but we are simply juggling with 
words. If the Trinity expresses a truth in 
regard to Christ, then the Unity expresses 
what is false. It is ceitain they cannot 
both be true. 

Some modern orthodox preachers have 
felt the difficulties of the trinitarian theory, 
and have defined it in a modified form. 
They say the divinity of Jesus is not bound 
“up with any theory of a miraculous 
birth, or with any doctrine regarding his 
person. The authors of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith would not have rested 
well in their graves if they could have 
anticipated some of the modern interpre- 
tations of the Trinity, but times have 
changed, even if we only go back fifty 
years. This catechism says, as near as Í 
can now give its words: “The Father is 
almighty, the Son is almighty, the Holy 
Ghost is almighty, but there are not three 
almighties, but one almighty.” This is 
equivalent to saying three times one are 
three and three times one are one. 


When Jesus alludes to his works and 
claims that if we follow him, “greater 
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works than these shall ye do,” his meaning 
is too vague to be of much value. We 
should all have a certain amount of faith, 
in the sense of hope, but not the blind 
faith which only rests on church and Bible 
authority; or, as some Christians have 
defined it, “ a belief in the impossible.” 


A truth may have its start as a vague 
impression of the mind, without any cre- 
dentials in support of it, but ultimately 
research may establish it asa probable and 
perhaps a positive scientific fact. This is 
as true of religion as of other branches of 
learning. No competent biologist now 
doubts that all forms of life, animal and 
vegetable, are derived by lineal descent 
from earlier and primitive forms; and yet 
how evolution had to fight its way against 
Christian and church prejudice. In fact 
the higher criticism is a species of evolution 


in the religious field. 


The Bible is an interesting piece of lit- 
erature, if so understood. It contains many 
truths and many errors, but the moment 
we claim it in an exceptional sense as 
God's work—a book of books, we uphold 
neither God nor the Bible. 


We cannot, of course, define God or 
nature, so as to give much conception of 
them, but we have to admit that the laws 
of the universe and the universe itself im- 
press us as parts of one thing, as neither is 
conceivable without the other. I do not 
believe such a thing as blind force exists. 
Evolution is ever at work for some grand 
end, but how we are related to it, also its 
character, remains a mystery to us. Final 
truths are not within our reach, nor did 
Jesus ever grasp them. Nothing is settled 
by his opinions, any more than similar 
questions would be settled by the opinions 
of other professed religious teachers. If 
we lay stress on the true things uttered by 
him, then the same law applies to his mis- 
takes and blunders. When he says we 
should “love” our enemies and “bless 


them that curse us,” he states, no doubt, 
what he believes to be our duty, but if he 
used the word “love” in its true sense, he 
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utters an absurdity. Also when he says, 
“For if ye love them that love you, what 
reward have ye? Do not even the publicans 
the same?” Love is an impulse, an emotion. 
It comes and goes unbidden, and is not 
subject to the will. Nor should the ques- 
tion of reward be considered in con- 
nection with the subject, as it only drags 
an ethical principle down to a low and 
false theological plane. If Jesus simply 
meant we must not seek revenge where 
there is no love, he should have so ex- 
pressed himself. 

Also in regard to prayer he says: “Ask 
and it shall be given you; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” His language is very emphatic 
and we will consider it. Are prayers an- 
swered? Yes and no. lf we pray for 
rain or a change of weather, a safe voyage 
across the ocean, the recovery of the sick, 
we but waste words. Prayers can only 
act by making us act. They are like a 
battery connected with a dynamo. If a 
sick person prays for health, and the 
prayer steadies his nerves, a gain may 
come from the ceremony. A doctor once 
told me in speaking of certain diseases, 
that the great source of danger to the life 
of the patient was from excessive pain and 
the shock to the nervous system, so in 
these cases he had to resort to morphine. 
This is like one action of prayer, and in 
fact its value or worthlessness depends on 
the mental characteristics of the supplicant ; 
and there is no doubt but that in many 
cases prayers uttered by or within the 
hearing of the sick only do injury, by 
making the mind over-active, or morbidly 
so. Fine points in connection with these 
matters did not suggest themselves to the 
mind of Jesus. He had but little education 
and was in no sense a philosopl er, or even 
a great preacher, but he had a certain 
amount of originality, and probably an 
impressive. manner; so his hearers felt that 
he was sincere. All he needed for a text, 
was some simple thing in nature—a fig 
tree, lowers, etc. These served his pur- 
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pose; he could enlarge on them: draw 
lessons in an emotional way, and he cer- 
tainly did not have critical hearers as a 
rule. Renan says of him: 


“He is tempted; he is ignorant of many 
things; he corrects himself; he is dejected, 
discouraged; he submits to God like a son. 
He who 18 to be judge of the world, knows 
not the day of judgment. He takes pre- 
cautions for his safety.” 


Jesus had a mixed and impulsive nature. 
He was at times mild and gentle in his 
sentiments and actions, and at other times 
severe and erratic. He seems to have re- 
garded his opinions and external acts as 
right, merely because they were his own. 
He certainly had no moral or legal right 
to interfere in the way he did with the 
money-changers in the temple, no matter 
whether they were to blame or not. He 
also indirectly endorsed slavery and ac- 
cepted many of the superstitions of his age, 
and sooner or later came to regard him- 
self as the looked-for Messiah. At times 
he was quixotic, and at other times great 
truths fell from his lips. Take for instance, 
the Sermon on the Mount—one of the 
finest things in literature. He also often 
used parables to bring out a point, and 
did so in a masterly way. 


One strange thing in the character of 
Jesus, is his last words shortly before his 
death on the cross, when he says, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
lt shows his mind to have been in a des- 
perate condition. If Jesus was in any sense 
God (a most improbable supposition), then 
his despairing words ill fitted his divine 
character, and Í fail to understand how 
truly orthodox Christians can feel at rest 
if they weigh these words. If his hopeless 
exclamation did not truly represent his 
normal belief, he certainly owed to his 
followers an explanation when he next 
saw them. If the words of Jesus have any 
meaning, he was forsaken (or thought he 
was), or he was too delirious from pain to 
know what he said. 

The true things found in the Bible and 
other sacred books, are the fruits of the 
human mind. ey cannot perish, and ! 
the Bible should disappear from the face 
of the earth, and all record of Jesus or the 
Christ be obliterated the loss wou 
only temporary. Truth would find new 
channels of communication. 


It must be borne in mind that none of 
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the gospels were written until more than 
one hundred and fifty years after the death 
of Jesus, and even if they had come into 
existence during his life, they are too myth- 
ical to come under the general head of a 
history, though they contain more or less 
of what is historical. Particularly during 
the last one hundred years, the Bible is 
being placed in its true position. There 
has been less reading of the scriptures, 
fewer revivals, less belief in churches, but 
real religion has not decayed. Often the 
intended triends of the Bible are its worst 
enemies, as they try to make it occupy a 
position which no book can fill. The alle- 
gorical features of the. scriptures should of 
course be taken into account, but Bible 
defenders often twist words and sentences 
out of their obvious meanings because the 
letter is objectionable. For instance, Jesus 
said, “Except you hate your father, mother,” 
etc., and your “ own life also,” you “cannot 
be my disciple.” Now for Christians to 
claim that the word hate means love is 
too charitable. 


To doubt whether Jesus ever said any- 
thing of the kind is at least more in har- 
mony with some other sentiments reported 
to have come from his lips, and it is cer- 
tainly more logical. 


Yarmouth Port, Mass. 
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ON BENEFITS FROM THE 
FALSE. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


HERE is an impression that religion is 
i good whether true or not; and some 
defend its practice on this account. It is 
thought to elevate man and keep him from 
some vices. Its terrors and promises are 
believed to be beneficial. It is supposed 
to teach a high morality. Woven into our 
poetry and works of art, it is supposed tu 
be creative. Some of the highest forms of 
architecture, as cathedrals, etc., are inspired 
by it. 
These things, however, may be provided 
without religion. Unbelievers have the 
same morality. They indulge in poetry 
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r 
and art apart from religious impulse. Sub- 
jects other than the Virgin are more 
attractive. Paintings of children and do- 
mestic things develop and satisfy taste as 
well as do saints. These latter were once 
subjects of art merely because they were 
common and were believed in. But it is 
hard now to float literature or art on such 
things. We can admire the old paintings 
without believing in the miracles which 
they represent. Religion is unnecessary 
to enjoy even religious art. Men may 
appreciate it as mythology. The depend- 
ence of the artistic sense on belief is not 
known to be a fact. 


There is a secular reason for all we need 
that religion offers. The false need not 
be believed for it. Strong rational reasons 
exist for elevation of thought and for 
morality. There is no evidence that the 
false benefits us in any way. The terrors 
of hell and glories of heaven have not a 
controlling influence in morality; and since 
men doubt their truth, they can never again 
have the influence they once had. The 
terrors of hell, where they do not disgust 
men and make themselves impotent by 
discrediting themselves, base morality on 
selfish interests, which is degrading and 
not moral in the highest sense. Philo- 
sophic Rationalists claim that Christianity 
furnishes a defective morality by founding 
it on interested motives. 


Men can better do right and enjoy 
themselves when not blinded by the false. 
Error has no way of producing permanent 
advantage, or advantage at all, when we 
take in the whole system of things. In 
adapting our minds to the false we dis- 
qualify them from many functions. A lame 
mind cannot do as well as one working in 
full vigor, and one actuated by the false is 
lame. It should be at its best when work- 
ing for results, and not be forced into 
unnatural positions to defend errors. There 
s no benefit in being disabled, as one is 
when his mind does not act naturally. 


All error is from the use ot but part of 
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the mind. Religion, wherein false, defends 
itself by a crippled intellect. Where we 
may have the truth and do not have it, we 
fail to use some of the mind. To force 
ourselves to believe what is not true is to 
waste mentality. This partial use of the 
intellect is not known to have any advant- 
age whatever. To say the false may be 
profitable is to say that a broken vessel 
may be better than a whole one. Accept- 
ance of the false for useful purposes is 
taking a partial remedy instead of a com- 
plete one; and we cannot think that the 
whole can do less than a part. 


Nothing else will serve us better than 
the truth. By keeping men ignorant we 
do not empower them. By as much as we 
depart from facts we surrender some of 
our resources. Relying on the false for 
good results is relying on weakness. 


A Rationalist depends on the totality of 
things, and has no need of what is not. 
All that is he has, and it lends itself to 
what is to be done. He depends on all 
the power in existence, which cannot be 
less than a smaller amount. To rely on 
error to do good is not only to rely on 
nothing, but to throw away some of what 
we have and take merely the rest. It is 
foolish to expect advantage from what the 
whole does not contain. Depending on 
part is like expecting one horse to pull 
more than a whole team. 


There is abundant reason for confidence 
that the true rather than the false will lead 
to advantage. It is the best we know and 
all we have to go by. 


We should not rely on ignorance for 
what we can do with intelligence. When 
we know what we do we get better results 
than when we do not. What we don't 
know will not Jead us anywhere that we 
want to go. Blindness cannot see how to 
get anything that sight cannot see. 


Chicago, III., Sept. 2, 1911. 


q If a subscriber to The Review receives 
notice that the time he has paid for has 
expired, he should immediately notify the 
publisher whether he wishes to continue 
or not, even if he cannot just then send a 
remittance. By request the magazine will 
be sent on credit awhile, but in compliance 
with Postoffice Department rulings, not 
longer than four months. 
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CANINE DANGER. 
BY C. RANDALL QUIGLEY. 


N the August number of The Humanita- 
rian Review is an article on a subject 
which has been “ the wild waste of all-de- 
vouring years.” I refer to the article en- 
titled, “ Non- Smokers Protective League, 
in which the able editor of The Review 
says: 
“If there is one crime that is more to be 
condemned than all others it is that of the 
pollution of food, water and air—and the 
latter especially, as one may in a measure 
avoid the use of food and water, but the 
air he must breathe in whatnver environ- 
ment he may: be placed.” 


If the Christian sects had been engaged 
in this very business that these able gen- 
tlemen are enlisting in, they would have 
been engaged in as pure and wholesome 
religion as ever moved the hearts of men 
And there are so many sources of air 
pollution that one might well spend a 
whole life in so laudable a service. 


With the forbearance of the editor of 
The Review (for l feel that I am encroach- 
ing on the learned technicalities of speech 
which | perceive characterizes the mag- 
azine), | would say that one of the most 
noticeable things to an Easterner on the 
Pacific coast, especially one who is con- 
scious of the injurious effects of harsh, 
grating sounds on the human lungs, is the 
singularly sympathetic feeling among cer- 
tain people for that rabid canine, the dog. 
From Vancouver, B. C., including the sub- 
urban districts thereof, to the similar dis- 
tricts of Tacoma, Bellingham, Fairhaven 
and Seattle, this rabid species of the brute 
kind goes almost in droves ; some families 
keeping as many as four in the thickly 
populated sections. There are those who 
would essay to call such an attachment a 
species of insanity, while others attribute 
it to culpable human ignorance. It may 
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be, however, that the controlling passion 
springs from a fine human feeling, and 
yet one cannot help thinking that if these 
“lovera of dogs” would lavish a, like 
amount of affection on their children, 
husbands. and wives, that they. would 
receive a priceless return in the inevitable 
economy of life, and eternal peace in the 
infinite realm of the spirit: for an all-wise 
creator, if there be one, will not hold one 
guiltless where he has given sufficient 
brain-force, if properly used, to understand 
the evil which is being inflicted upon that 
splendid piece of his handiwork, the hu- 
man brain. 


Dogs (and the sam? is true of cats) eat 
putrid meat and lie in ail kinds of filthy 
places; they bite one another and have 
hydrophobia in their blood. Sometimes 
they catch mice or rats with the bubonic 
disease and devour them. 


A few days ago the writer saw a little 
boy on a lawn with a dog. He held an 


apple in his hand which was covered with 
froth and saliva from the dog's mouth ; he 
was putting the apple first into the dog's 
mouth and then into his own mouth. 
Several times I have seen little girls suck- 
ing a cat's mouth. In one instance | begged 
its mother to take the cat away, but she 
only ejaculated, “Oh, she always does that, 
it don’t do her anv harm 


lt is but a few months since one of the 
Seattle dailies contained an account of a 
little child’s death, and of the death of the 
family dog or cat (I don’t recollect which). 
lt was inferred that the animal died of love 
for the child. But its mother must have 
loved it too, and she didn't die. How 
much more superior a dumb animal's 
affection must be for our species than is 
ours for our own kin! Now, if the truth 
were known, that animal had the bubonic 
plague or some other equally-fatal disease, 
and the child having fondled it took the 
disease, the tender child being much more 
sensitive to its ravages than a tough dog or 
cat, succumbed first, the animal soon fol- 
lowing with the same fatal malady. To 
those who are informed about such matters, 
it seems a most shocking thing, and since 
it takes all the medical skill of a state to 
allay a scourge when it has once started, 
the more is the wonder that such knowl: 
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edge is not imparted in some branch of 
school work, that the young women there 
may know how to protect their offspring. 


It was stated today in one of the papers 
that one person in every 280 of the popu- 
lation of Washington is insane. es 
have come under the writer's notice where 
from one to three dogs are locked in some 
residences all day while their owners are 
away on business. What a nice atmos- 
phere that must be! Nearly all dogs have 
hydrophobia in their blood and this filthy 
respiration is issued forth in the illy-venti- 
lated indoor atmosphere. In addition to 
the internal nauseousness emitted through 
the lungs, the bodily secretion is exuded 
through the skin, and altogether forms a 
most unwholesome atmosphere. The writer 
would no more allow a dog or cat with his 
child in a room than he would a basilisk 
or a boaconstrictor. 


If one could examine the indoor air with 
a microscope—air that has passed through 
the lungs of human beings, without any 
admixture of a brute kind, and see the 
wriggling bacteria that the air is impreg- 
nated with (which must and does pass and 
re-pass continually through the lungs), he 
would probably be horrified and averse to 
housing himself with these canines. 


Dr. Edward Jarvis says in one of his 
works on physiology that every atom of 
the human body is changed every seven 
years by the action of the air in the lungs 
on the blood; the blood renewing the 
tissue perfectly every seven years. The 
writer does not profess to quote the exact 
words of Dr. Jarvis, but he knows that he 
has the substance correctly. 


Early in life the writer was made ac- 
quainted with the works of that patriarch 
of truth and wisdom, Ralph do Emer- 
son, and nothing has fastened itself upon 
my mind with deeper conviction than the 
passage where he says, “I would refute 
tomorrow that which I said today, if | 
found it to be erroneous, if | had to do so 
in words as hard as cannon- balls.“ 


Let the people of the Pacific states com- 
pare the startling figures of one insane 
person to every 280 of Washington's pop- 
ulation with the unaccountable number of 
dogs, and tell me, honestly, does it not 
agree exactly with the scientific facts stated 
above ? 

Aside from this phase of the question, 
itis well known that any harsh, discordant 
sound is injurious to the human lungs. 
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When the doctor advises those who are 
afflicted with consumption to go to some 
quiet place in California, or in Europe, he 
means simply that harsh sounds deteriorate the 
lungs. And of all harsh sounds the bark- 
ing of dogs and screeching of cats are the 
worst. Sound travels in waves like the 
wireless telegraphy, and sometime we will 
know how that it is not only the beginning 
of lung trouble, but that it kills like a gun shot 
the poor lung which it first deteriorates. 
How often we hear a dog how! and some- 
one say, “There'll be a funeral.” Yes, 
but it is not the forerunner as commonly 
supposed, but the discordant howling of 
that dog has snapped a tendril of some 
poor lung, and then, indeed, there's a 
funeral over the way,” and the. superstition 
is handed down. 

Our own neighborhood is made horrid 
almost mght and day by these breathers of 
contagion. May the good sense of this 
pure-air League be instrumental in pre- 
serving us from “the pestilence that lurketh 
at noonday,’ and all hours of the day, 
where these useless canines are sharers of 
the indoor atmosphere, and the exhalation 
of a hydrophobic madness for the tender 
lungs of little children and adults alike. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 1, 1911. 


Written for The Humanitarian Review 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN ON ELIJAH. 
Buy F. B. HALL. 


HIS great apostle of (would be) pres- 
idential honors and the equal rights 

of all when he talks politics, becomes pu- 
erile, narrow and bigoted when he dis- 
cusses his Bible and God. and would make 
men slaves physically and mentally to his 
fetich. He seems to riot in his zeal for 
superstition—living at least 400 years ago. 
The greater the story in his Bible the more 
ready he is to swallow it. Such acts show 
how strong the faith is in him. Yet it has 
never been strong enough to tumble the 


“mountains into the sea,” as Jesus said 
could be done. Perhaps Mr. Bryan has 
wondered why he could not make a small 
rock tumble into the ocean. with all Ais 


faith. 


After reading in the July H. R. what 
Bryan said in Chicago at the 300th anni- 
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versary of King James version, l felt glad 

(although | voted for him) that he never 
became president. The fact is, he lost the 
great office in his last endeavor by his 
amazing zeal in preaching from big pulpits 
his great love for the Bible and its author— 
the worst superstition of all. One of his 
sermons was used for a campaign docu- 
ment. These narrow, zealous platitudes 
aroused the ire of al] Catholics, who voted 
against him, to a man. 


He said in Chicago, “When Elijah was 
confronted by a group of scorners, who 
mocked at the Lord whom he worshipped, 
he invited them to measure the power of 
their god against the power of his, and he 
was willing to concede superiority to the 
one who would answer with fire.” No one 
knows who the writer of these stories of 
the mythical hero, Elijah, was; yet we are 
certain he knew much more than the com- 
mon people, and the answer by “fire” 
was a premeditated forethought, so that 
Elijah's and Bryan’s merciful, just God 


could kill 450 prophets of Baal. 


Now let us read the Bible account in Ist 
Kings, xxviii:30, 31, 32. And Elijah re- 
paired the altar of the lord that was broken 
down. And Elijah took twelve stones, 
etc. You will note how sharp this writer 
was in this story to fool the people an 
condemn the prophets of Baal. These 
twelve “selected stones” were all burnt 
lime rock— burnt when the old altar was 
used, and were placed on top just under 
the wood. Now when water was poure 
on, these burnt stones took it up rapidly an 
evolved a great heat and the wood caught 
hre. The common people knew not this 
simple chemical fact, and were surprised 
and terrified. As there was not much rain 
in Eastern Asia, these altar stones after 
being used and burnt might lay there per- 
fectly dry for months. Elijah was muc 
pleased with the trick. 


These stories about Elijah are unique. 
As the writer gives full sway to his imag- 
ination, and his hero is helped by God at 
all times and can do any stunt. He even 
avers that Elijah never died! This one 
man of all the many men, went directly to 
heaven, with all his trousseau except a 
colored cloak. Went up in a chariot of 
fire. I have been expecting that pnest 
Bryan would soon claim that this ascension 
of Elijah was a prophecy and has its ful- 
fillment in the aeroplane of today! 


Augusta, Mich., Oct. 2, 1911 
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THE CONSCIOUS SUBJECT AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY. 


BY F. H. HESSE. 
EAVING aside all consideration of the 


question as to bow a nervous current 
flowing to the brain is there transformed 
into a conscious or mental state, such 
nevertheless seems to be a fact, and is no 
greater mystery than many others that 
could be cited. 


The awareness of impressions made 
upon the brain by objects through the 
medium of our organs of sense constitutes 
consciousness. The retention and repro- 
duction in consciousness of these impres- 
sions constitutes memory. Memory of 
impressions made in former states of con- 
sciousness constitutes knowledge. Classi- 
fied and logically co-ordinated knowledge 
constitutes intelligence, mind, or the con- 
scious subject. Anything whatever that 
Creates a conscious state is an object of 
consciousness, and only by the medium of 
the organs of sense can the consciousness 
of the existence of objects arise in the 
subject. It is evident, then, that the con- 
scious subject is a product depending for 
its existence on certain factors without 
either of which it is unthinkable, namely, 
the brain as the seat of consciousness, 
objects of consciousness, and the organs 


of sense that are intermediate between 
these. 


The awareness or consciousness that 
dawns in the brain from the interaction of 
these factors in the observation and per- 
ception of the objective world is the birth 
of the conscious subject, and not until then 
is consciousness of self possible. Self- 
consciousness grows out of and is known 
Only in its relation to the consciousness of 
the objective world, and has no existence 
until it is given birth by the interaction of 
these factors. The conscious subject is 
hot an entity, but a condition—a state, a 
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function. Prof. Bawden, in his Principles 
of Pragmatism, says: 

“We no longer speak of mind and its 
faculties, of functions and that which has 
the functions; mind does not have functions, 
itis the functions. It is real only in the 
activity, or rather its activity ; its function- 
ing is its reality. Its various faculties— 
sense-perception, memory, imagination, 
etc.—do not belong to the mind; they are 


the mind.” (Page 328.) 


Speaking of consciousness, he says (page 
342): After separating it from its con- 
tent of material and social objects and 
events, it is treated as still possessing all 
its characters as consciousness, whereas in 
truth its very existence as consciousness 
consists in the inter-relations of these con- 
tents.” The conscious-self in the absence 
of things not-self is as unthinkable as light 
or darkness would be, each in the absence 
of the other; or of sound and silence; 
each in the absence of the other would be 
without meaning. Only by variety and. 
diversity in form, color, and other charac- 
teristics, can objects be distinguished one 
from the other and cognition of them be 
possible in consciousness. In the absence 
of distinguishing characteristics all could 
be a uniform blank and consciousness be 
impossible. 

It is evident that consciousness of the 
objective world must be preliminary to a 
consciousness of: self and that the latter is 
and after-product growing out of, and is 
in fact but a part of, the general conscious- 
ness of the objective world, and only exists 
during the persistence of the organic func- 
tions. The mental development of a child 
well illustrates the fact that the conscious- 
ness of self is an after-product. From the 
moment of birth it becomes conscious of 
the objective world, but only in several 
years time does it become conscious of 
itself as a distinct personality. 

The argument that we can only with 
certainty know our own states of conscious- 
ness is the best of argument in support of 


the contention that we can and do know 
with as much certainty the existence of 
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objective world, as Í will endeavor to show. 

e implication in the above statement is 
that we are only conscious of a mental 
state, but as to the reality of the cause that 
produced it, we know nothing. As stated 
before, a conscious state is the perception 
or awareness of the objective world, and 
only by this means is knowledge of what- 
ever kind attainable. Only by this means 
is the cognition of reality possible, and it 
cannot be attained otherwise. This is the 
basis of all knowledge. Therefore I say 
we can and do know the reality of the 
objective world with as much certainty as 
the capacity of our senses in their normal 
action will permit us to know it, or else 
there is no knowledge and we know not 
anything. 

The reality of objects can only be known 
by the various ways they affect our sense- 
organs, and through them the brain, by 
their various distinguishing characteristics, 
and in this lies the sum total possibility of 
our knowledge of the objective world. It 
is true that we can only know things as 
far as the capacity of our senses will per- 
mit, and that there may be characteristics 
which our senses are incapable of per- 
ceiving, instances of which can be cited; 
but these are probably of no great import- 
ance in the vital economy of our organism 
or nature would have sharpened the senses 
we have o1 provided or evolved others 
adapted for their perception, the same as 
it evolved those we now possess. 


The common sense of the average man, 
and even these hair-splitting philosophers, 
contrary to their philosophy, accept their 
states of consciousness as representing 
realities and shape their every action in 
life in the firm conviction that in their 
normal action their senses do not play them 
false, and that they are dealing with real 
things, in a real world, and not witt a 
world of phantasms. 


The argument that we can only know the 
reality symbolically does not appear to me 
as sound. The picture on a photographic 
plate is impressed upon it directly by the 
object itself, which to an outside observer 
is but a symbol representative of the object 
it portrays, but to the sensitive plate—were 
it endowed with consciousness—it would 
not be a symbol at all but the perception 
direct of the object itself. Now, the con- 
scious mind, like this supposed conscious 
ly-endowed plate, is not an outside ob- 
server, but the direct percipient of the 
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object itself, and the impression only 
becomes symbolic when reproduced in 
memory. The memory picture is then a 
symbol of the reality at first directly per- 
ceived. Although the reproduction in 
memory is but symbolic of the ‘reality, the 
mind is conscious that it symbolizes an 
actual event in the past, and hence is actual 
knowledge of the object or event. 
symbol would be meaningless were there 
no reality that it symbolizes, and under the 
circumstances there could be no actual 
knowledge. 


Consciousness is the basis of mind; 
knowledge of the world and of self is its 
substance and content, thoughts, ideas and 
reason its products, and the sum total is 
the conscious subject or the Personality. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July, 1911. 


EXCELSIOR. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


[Note.—This I consider one of the five 
very best poems by American poets, the 
others being, The Raven, Thanatopsis, 
Barbara Fritsche, and Curfew Must Not 
Ring Tonight.--Editor The Review.] 


The shades of night were falling fast 

As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore mid snow and ice. 

A banner with the strange device 
Excelsior ! Í 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath. 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 


In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and 
bright. 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


“Try not the pass,” the old man said; 

“Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 

And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


“O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
The weary head upon this breast!” 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
And still he answered with a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 
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“Beware the pine tree’s withered branch |! 

Beware the awful avalanche!” 

This was the peasant's last good-night, 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior! 


At break of dav, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 
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A traveller, by the faithful hound, 


Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
hat banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior ! 
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| “THE REVIEW” ARENA 


THE WORLD FROM VARIOUS VIEWPOINTS } 
„%% 


Dr. Peebles and His Jesus Myth. 


(ANSWER BY JUDGE LADD.) 


In the October number of The Review 
l learn that my worthy friend, Dr. J. M. 
Peebles, is in the arena supporting his side 
of Jesus, Man or Myth. This in answer to a 
short note of mine to the editor of The 
Review, wherein I said that Christ was a 
myth, pure and simple; and that there is 
not a scintilla of historical evidence that 
such a man as Jesus ever lived.“ l further 
said (in effect) that the references in the 
Talmud (cited by the doctor as proof that 
Christ was a real man) are base forgeries. 
On this issue of man or myth, the doors of 
the Arena have been thrown open to us 
by the editor of the H. R., but no further. 
However much l would like to go into the 
whole subject, ! am shut off from every 
point except the statement that the refer- 
ences in the Talmud are base forgeries.* 


Here the doctor invites me to present 


*In my judgment a much better argu- 
ment can be put forth on both sides by 
confining the discussion to one definite 
Proposition at a time. | have not “shut 
off” the Judge any more than I have the 
Doctor from spreading out over the whole 
held, and have not shut either off from 

iscussing other points at other times. 
‘his one question is big enough for one 
time.— Editor. 


my affirmative statements in the next Re- 
view, to which he will put in a rejoinder, 
he saying that I “hold the laboring oar.” 
I strongly suspect my friend has miscon- 
strued the law of evidence, which is, that 
he who asserts a thing, such as that Christ 


isa real man, must first prove it, i. e., he 


must make proof sufhcient to raise a pre- 

sumption of its truthfulness before his 

opponent is required to offer any. evidence. 

Invoke this rule, and where stands my 
Spiritualistic friend? On the four spurious 

(forged) gospels (see the Higher Criticism), 
written long after the first century, by no 

one knows who, when or where written, 

amended, altered and changed from time 
to time by no one knows who. This lets 

out the four gospels as proof of a personal 

Christ. 

Why has not my friend cited his book, 
wherein he seems to have proved the per- 
sonal Christ by so many dead Grecian and 
Roman sages? But no, he prefers the 
Talmud for Hebrew support. But I said, 
did he not know the Talmud statements 
were base forgeries? Now, for my proof 
on this. 

As far back as the writing of my Hebrew 
and Christian Mythology, when I was in daily 
attendance at our great libraries in San 
Francisco, | copied from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (under the heading, Christ or 
Jesus), the words after recognizing the 
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forgery in Josephus, “Not a single fact 
about Christ can be learned from Jewish 
writers except in the unexpurgated edition 
of the Talmud, where some twenty refer- 
ences are made to Christ where he is called 
Panthera“ That is, in the edition which 
the Jews had not been able to get from 
the hands of the Christian forgers to ex- 
purge the forgery. From here I went to 
the authorities cited by the Encyclopedia, 
where | found the text fully supported. 
These l did not take the time to write up 
or refer to, deeming the proof sufhcient in 
view of the well-known fact of the practice 
of the priesthood in forging by interlinea- 
tion (as in Josephus) Hebrew and other 
wrtings. 

So far as I can learn, Il think it is ad- 
mitted by our best biblical and other 
scholars, that these references to Christ are 
spurious—forgeries. (See the long line of 
forgeries of the a referred to in my 
Hebrew and Christian Mythology.) Nor is this 
all. Even if these Talmud statements were 
not forgeries, they would be hearsay, not 
historical, evidence, even if made at the 
time when they are alleged to have existed. 
But if genuine, they were not written in 
the Talmud until about the seventh cen- 
tury, when the Christians were destroying 
the Jewish writings and persecuting that 
sect, so long after the alleged Christ that 
they could not be received in evidence 
-under any rule. 


If the editor will give me a free hand, I 
will pile up evidence to support my view 
that Christ was a pure myth. He grew 
from Plato's allegorical mythic Logos, or 
Zeus as modified by Philo, the allegorical 
breath, or wind, of Jhvh (Jehovah). Nor 
did he shuffle off this Logos until the coun- 
cil of Nice gave him the second place in 
the trinity. 

The Unitarians, of which my friend, Dr. 
Peebles, seems to be one, totally repudiate 
the gospel Christ—the miracle man-god— 
and without the slightest evidence, set up 
a Christ of their own, with not even the 
spurious gospels to support him. They 
deserve our pity. Not even a forged gos- 
pel, a spurious—wooden leg—to stand on. 
But as they had to have a less barbarous 
Christ to catch half-way sensible men, they 
fell into the Unitarian cat-trap, a place for 
men of means and too much sense to be- 
lieve the story of the immaculate cencep- 


tion. Parish B. Ladd. 
Alameda, Cal., Oct., 1911. 
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REVIEW 


“Freethinkers and Free Thinkers.” 


Wherever I can find a platform or a 
publication broad enough to welcome free 
discussion of all sides of questions | rejoice 
in this growing intellectual liberty of our 
age. Very few editors ever criticise the 
writers for their publications, as does Sin- 
gleton W. Davis. Most editors say, “We 
are not responsible for the views of our 
correspondents,” and trust to the intelli- 
gence and mental independence of their 
readers to discriminate between truth and 
error; but Editor Davis is fearful that a 
wrong impression may envelope the honest 
searcher after facts, while truth itself sits 
cowering in a corner.* For several years 
he has published a magazine, the freest of 
the free. Correspondents are accorded 
the same freedom of expression which the 
editor claims and exercises for himself. It 
is my opinion that a more sincere, truth- 
loving editor does not exist. Suppose, 
like a woman, he has “the last word.” 
Somebody must have it, and he needs it! 
Several times, when we have been erx- 
changing love taps,” | have felt like the 
inquisitive individual on a railroad train 
who plied a one-armed stranger with 
questions, and finally inquired, “ Were 
you in the war? How did you lose your 
arm?” Said the gentleman, “I will tell 
you if you will agree to ask me no more 
questions, it was bit off.” The enquirer 
was heard to murmur, “I wish | knew 
what bit it!” 

If all the churches and periodicals were 
as tree for the interchange of viewsas The 
Humanitarian Review and the New York 


This imputation may be an inference, 
but it is not a justifiable one. I could as 
well say that Friend Jamieson wrote this 
long-drawn-out article of forty-five manu- 
script pages in criticism of my brief remarks 
because he was “fearful that a wrong 
impression may envelope the honest 
searcher after facts, while truth sits cower- 
ing in a corner. To paraphrase a well- 
worn axiom, It’s a poor mule that won't 
kick both ways! 
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Truth Seeker what a moral, religious and 
intellectual revolution would follow! Mem- 
bers would rise in their places and tell the 
congregation just what they think of the 
sermon. The preacher would then as 
frankly comment on the comments. Some 
of the great dailies are reaching this con- 
dition of freedom. Free discussion will 
oust the dogmas and there will be an end 
to soporific sermons. Suppose Bro. Davis 
does not always agree with his corres- 
pondents. Is that not his misfortune ? 
There is so little difference between Free- 
thinkers they cannot agree! ls this not 
precisely the case with the Christian de- 
nominations? It is desirable to be critical, 
“exact, nicely judicious.” Perverted, it 
may assume the acute stage, the captious. 
It is my private opinion that some of the 
correspondents of The Review imagine 
that its editor is not only critical but hyper- 
critical“ critical beyond reason, a captious 
censor.” Dreadful, isn't it? In my many 
debates with clergymen l have often had 
that flung at me! Can't you see that I 
know how to sympathize with Friend 
Davis > 

“ Freethinkers and free thinkers "! Tread 
lightly here. He says it is an important 
distinction. What's in a name? A rose 


by any other name would smell as sweet.” 

ho cares for mere labels? For many 
years, in hundreds of towns, I have said to 
my audiences: “For one, Il am happy to 
be free to express the views with which | 
am couversant upon any subject; it is my 
duty to tell what | think is true. It makes 
no difference to me whether even a Free- 
thinker commends or condemns. There 
is a higher court—the court of Truth. 


l have never said that all Christians are 
Freethinkers ; but if those Christians whose 
names | gave in the August number of 
The Review were not Freethinkers then 
we are to understand, if Friend Davis is 
right, that the term Freethinker (with a 
capital F) is much more narrow than Í ever 
supposed. He says: 


“The name Freethinker is a name made 
by uniting the two words free and thinker, 
expressly to designate a class of people 
who do not believe in revelation, who are 
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skeptical, at least, as to the existence of 
God or gods, or of a future life, and who 
are rationalists; that is, persons who rely upon 
human reason to establish truth and to test 
statements offered as expressions of truth.” 


The last part is excellent. According to 
the first part of that definition of Free- 
thinker, all negatives, the Spiritualists are 
not Freethinkers. Yet they do not believe 
in the Bible as a revelation from a god. 
While they claim “future life” is a dem- 
onstrated fact, they also insist that they are 
“ rationalists, that is, persons who rely upon 
human reason to establish truth and to 
test statements offered as expressions of 
truth.” 

That is what every Christian who enters 
into discussion does. As a body, the 
Spiritualists teach that they try the spirits” 
by this rational rule. 


My friend’s “precision in the use of 
language” reduces Freethinkers to a small 
“class of people — an insignificant sect. 
Christians, we are told, believe in revelation, 
in God, in future life; therefore they are 
not Freethinkers because those beliefs are 
absurd. Suppose they are. Do Freethink- 
ers believe in no errors, no absurdities, 
nothing false? Must they be infallibly 
correct in all their thinking, speaking, 
writing, to entitle them to the name Free- 
thinker? Is Freethinking always right 
thinking? Are Freethinkers the only class 
of people on earth whose opinions are all 
rational? Do they never make a mistake? 
Never commit an error? If so, these be 
thy popes! Roman Catholics have one 
pope; but the Freethinkers are all popes! 
Now, let us be reasonable: Is not Ration- 
alism itself “a system of opinions deduced 
from reason alone,” as the dictionary de- 
clares, too broad a term to be limited to 
just one class of human beings ? 


Our Christian friends have had great 
difficulty in settling the question as to who 
should be called Christians. What is the 
result? Catholics, Lutherans, Episcopal- 
ians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples, 
Universalists, Unitarians. Those are the 
labels. Freethinkers have their labels: 
Free Inquirers, Investigators, Materialists, 
Liberalists, Secularists, Agnostics, Truth 
Seekers, Monists. Humanitarians, Rational- 
ists—all Freethinkers. 

As | interpret Freethought, it does not 
mean agreement with a given set of opin- 
ions or principles. It is a method of 
investigation rather than a creed; implies 
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the right not only to think, but to express 
thought. No one can prevent the exercise 
of thought by another except through a 
certain course of instruction, as in ortho- 
doxy which warns its dupes to flee dan- 
gerous opinions, and which has the training 
of millions from the “ cradle to the grave.” 
I was aware, and so said in the very first 
words of the article, that it has been claim- 
ed by Freethinkers that “Freethought and 
Christianity are incompatible.” My friend, 
Davis, says: “As the heading stands, it 
certainly is paradoxical.” If the heading, 
“ Christian Freethinkers,” is only paradox- 
ical we can breathe easier. Our editor is, 
as he says of me, “usually very precise in 
the use of phrases”; so, in this case, it is 
all the more surprising that he did not 
inform his readers that the “ paradoxical 
heading is perfectly innocent, as it does 
not mean a contradiction, but a “ propo- 
sition seemingly absurd yet true in fact.” 
This is precisely the impression | sought 
to convey, and sanctioned by the diction- 
ary. Yet my brother asserts, “From the 
heading on through the article a wrong 
impression is conveyed to many persons.” 
How did he find that out? He says: 
“The dictionaries do not make the meaning 
of words.” | never intimated that they do. 
On the contrary, | distinctly stated: “ Dic- 
tionaries define the common usage of 
language, which is not always accurate.” 
They even differ in the pronunciation of 
thousands of words. He says: “The 
difference is this: Freethinker and free thinker. 
The former is a derivative from the latter, 
but does not convey exactly the same 
meaning. “Does not convey exactly,” 
mark that. l am not far from tke “ straight 
and narrow path.” According to Friend 
Davis, | may not be exactly right; but 
so near it that his comments savor of the 
hair-splitting variety. 


According to Editor Davis, Freethinkers 
are sectarians. If I had omitted the capital 
letter F and made the one word two words 
I would have been saved. Do not Free- 
thinkers seek to break down sectarianism 
and induce all, regardless of their differing 
views, to become one happy, humanitarian 
family? “We are all brethren,” has been 
the ideal of Christians for centuries; but 
they have cared more for sectarianism, 
which has kept them apart, than brother- 
hood. Brother Davis's Freethinker, with 
a capital F, is as much of a sectarian as 
any Christian who spells Methodism with 
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a capital. He refers to Freethinkers as a 
class, as a body of people separate from 


‘others, like the Methodists and Presby- 


terians. 
believe no separate organization of 
Freethinkers will ever take the place of 


Christianity. Thousands upon thousands 


in our educational institutions are now 
becoming freer, broader. Christianity itself 
is impregnated with liberalism, although 
there is room for still further improvement. 


There are many ideas represented by 
the name Christian which Freethinkers 
endorse, and Christians cordially accept 
many ideas represented by the name Free- 
thinker. The name Christian is generic, 
comprehensive, covers all Christian de- 
nominations, just as the word Freethinker 
is generic, comprehends all schools of 
Freethought. If there is a distinction, and 
it is important, and if it could be a matter 
of choice, l would say, let me evermore be 
a free thinker. “Freethinker and free 
thinker”! A distinction without a differ- 
ence; yet, strange to relate, the Christian 
who longs to be a Freethinker is debarred 
from entering the holy of holies” with a 
capital F so long as he remains in the 
outer darkness of belief in God, revela- 
tion, future life. He may believe that all 
mankind will be finally saved, holy and 
happy, including Freethinkers and free 
thinkers; he may believe in a good God, 
too good to damn anybody; or he may 
believe with the Unitarians, that man is too 
good to be damned—all the same, he can 
not be admitted to the exclusive circle of 
the Freethinkers' paradise with a capita 
portal, “a flaming sword which turned 
every way to keep out all who believe 
in revelation, God and future life. 


I have in mind an author who wrote a 
book, A Future Life? in the form of a 
query. If that author, who is a Freethinker, 
should obtain evidence to satisfy his own 
mind that there is a future life, would he 
no longer be a Freethinker ? 


Does Freethought mean that we must 
think the same thoughts? Does it not 
mean, instead, diversity of thinking? Are 
there not many Freethinkers who are Ag- 
nostics, like Huxley and Ingersoll? Are 
there not many who are believers in God, 
deists, like Thomas Paine and Thomas 
Jefferson. Paine also believed in a future 
life. Was he not a Freethinker? Are 
there not Freethinkers, like Otto Wettstein 
and Sister Bliven, who say they know there 
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is no God and no future life? Must we 
pronounce their shibboleth to be rated 
Freethinkers ? 


Who gave anyone authority to say that 
a Freethinker must bind himself to a creed ? 
Our negation Materialistic friends might 
assume that unless one declares dogmatic- 
ally, “ I know there is no God and no future 
life,” he cannot be a Freethinker! 


Col. Ingersoll was broad; no “ pent-up 
Utica,” no contracted Freethought for him. 
Said Ingersoll: “I belong to the great 
church that holds the world within its 
starlit aisies; that claims the great and 
good of every race and clime; that finds 
with joy the grain of gold in every creed, 
and floods with light and love the germs 
of good in every soul.“ That is it. Broad 
as humanity. Not one word about what 
they must believe. It is liberal—universal 
as the Universalists’ salvation for all, in 
spite of errors, false opinions. Let the 
Calvinist bring along his total depravity if 
he chooses. Free discussion endeavored 
to appropriate the word Christian to 
their own use — discovered that a general 
name does not fit a special set of opin- 
ions“ Even the word catholic, universal, 
is too broad to designate the church of 
Rome or the Greek church of Russia. 


Is it not rather sweeping to declare that 
Christians, because they believe in revela- 
tion, in God, in future life, are not rational, 
or Rationalists? Do they not, as Friend 
Davis himself well expresses it, “ rely upon 
human reason to establish truth and to test 
statements offered as expressions of truth” ? 

hatever superstitions they believe, have 
they not accepted them as reasonable? 
When Christians test our statements, do 
they not honestly assert that we teach per- 
nicious doctrines; that we are not ration-. 
alists; that we are not even liberal? They 
constantly teach and preach that their 
belief in God, in revelation, in future life, 
has civilized mankind. They claim they 
are rational, thinking, intelligent human 
beings. They ask, Shall we not be free 
to judge for ourselves? We might as 
well deny that Christians can be Humani— 
tarians (which Friend Davis argues they 
are not, if che word is capitalized!) as to 
deny that they are rationalists. He forgot 
to capitalize this important word, which 

e uses several times, except in one soli- 
tary instance. 

I quoted Peter Eckler, a Freethought 
publisher, who said: “Protestantism, fol- 
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lowing the logical result of its doctrines, has 
in its turn given birth to a new and benef- 
cent organization, which is called Ration- 
alism.“ Freethinkers did not even originate 
the term rationalism. 


Says Friend Davis: “ That a Christian 
may be a free thinker, | think is true; but 
that one can be both a Christian and a 
Freethinker is not true.” Is not that dis- 


` tinction purely fanciful? He savs the 


ideas represented by the name Christian, 
by common consent, are opposed to the 
ideas represented by the name Freethinker 
by common consent.” I never knew of 
that common consent.” Freethinkers, as 
I have said, endorse many ideas of Pro- 
testant Christianity, beginning with its 
“right of private judgment.” Had my 
friend said some ideas, he would have been 
exact. On the other hand, millions of 
Christians accept many of the ideas known 
as Freethought. But Brother Davis says: 
“The name Freethinker has absolutely no 
meaning whatever aside from that assigned 
to it by those who have agreed upon it as 
the meaning which it shall represent in the 
commerce of thought.” He adds, in an- 
other place, with but few exceptions.” | 
confess | never heard of that agreement. 
Has Freethought become a straight-jacket ? 
Is it a “close-communion” affair? Abso- 
lutely no meaning whatever aside from 
that assigned to it by those who have 
agreed upon it as the meaning.” Have 
we had a Freethought “ecumenical coun- 
cil” > Who were those who agreed upon 
the exact meaning of the word Freethinker, 
which has always been nebulous? l sup- 
posed Freethought to be as free as the 
United States of America, which welcomes 
people of all faiths and no faith; where 
free speech and free press are guaranteed ; 
where all are free to discuss their differ- 
ences. But Brother Davis declares that a 
Christian, “no matte: how free he is in his 
investigation of facts for and against these 
beliefs, or how willing he is to allow others 
the same freedom to investigate them and 
to arrive at and express their conclusions, 

e is a Christian free thinker only and not 
a Freethinker.” 


Good for the Christian free thinker | 
Wish the world had been full of Christian 
free thinkers for the past nineteen cen- 
turies. There would have been more 
peace, joy, heaven on earth; less war, hell, 
cruelty, bloodshed. Think of it! men and 
women free to investigate “ facts for and 
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against” their beliefs, “willing to allow 
others the same freedom to investigate 
them and to arrive at and express their 
conclusions.” What a glorious condition 
that would be for the human family. Yet, 
we are told they are not Freethinkers! but 
just common Christian free thinkers. Free- 
thought, as J understand it, accepts the 
truth wherever found, on Chistian or on 
heathen ground.“ It is eclectic, always 
teaching that there is “good in all; none 
all good. 


But Brother Davis says that what I quote 
from the historian Trench, “ describes only 
the free thinker and not at all the Free- 
thinker.” Not at all“? The Freethinker, 
indeed, must be a rara avis. 


I said: “Every Christian who believes 
in and practices free discussion is a Free- 
thinker.” Friend Davis says, “that is a 
technical error.” It is awful. He says, 
“Omit the capital F and divide the name 
into two words, and he would be right.” 
As that writer of Christian hymns, Dr. Watts, 
said, “Good God! on what a slender 
thread hang everlasting things.” This 
thing hangs on the letter F. What a nar- 
row escape l have had! lt is the way you 


spell it, or the manner of writing, that 


makes all the difference! How are we 
going to omit the capital F, or indicate it, 
when speaking the word? In vocal utter- 
ance how shall we divide it into two words 
so that the hearer may certainly know that 
it is not one word? He says it is an “ im- 
portant distinction.” When written, or 
printed, the Christian is a free thinker. 
When spoken it would take an orthodox 
devil to tell what a Freethinker is—the 
important distinction disappears |! 


Says Friend Davis: “Some professed 
Freethinkers are so careless in their speec 
and writing as to overlook this important 
distinction.“ I see they are! “Freethinkers 
and free thinkers.” What can be more 
artistic than “precision in the use of lan- 


guage? 
W. F. Jamieson. 
Pentwater, Mich. 


EDITORIAL REPLY. 


Prof. Jamieson’s criticism is long—very 
long; my reply shall be shorter. His first 
column and half of second is compliment- 
ary to The Review and its editor; for which, 
thanks. 


Then to the subject: Freethinkers and 
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free thinkers,” and he asks, What's in a 
name, etc. Very much indeed. Ask any 
modern scientist what his science would 
be without its nomenclature. Answer, 
chaos. The Professor appears not to see 
the distinction between the name Free- 
thinkers and the words free thinkers. (See 
editorial, “Who is a Freethinker,” in The 
Review for October, as well as the editorial 
Jamieson criticizes, in the H.R. for August. 
He says nothing in all that long criticism 
that refutes any statements made in either 
of these articles.) 

Prof. Jamieson seems to be opposed to 
the use of the name Freethinker for a 
“small class of people. The name Ja- 
mieson designates a far smaller class. 
Does he discard his own name on that 
account, or apply it to all mankind ? If the 
name Freethinker does not represent a 
class of people, then it is superfluous, for 
we have the words, man, mankind and 
humanity to designate unclassified people. 
Why speak of “Christian Freethinkers at 
all, if this appellation is not used by the 
Professor to designate a certain class of 
Christians ?--for he says, “I have never 
said that all Christians are Freethinkers. 
The fact is, while Mr. Jamieson piles up 
his objections to my use of the name of 
Freethinker to designate a certain class of 


people, he himself so uses the word 
throughout his entire article! “ Paradox- 
ical.” He gives one dictionary definition 


of paradox I said paradoxical,” and the 
definition of that word is, “Inclined to 
notions contrary to received opinion.” The 
synonyms of paradox given by Webster 
are: contradiction, enigma, mystery, ab- 
surd, ambiguous. In these senses | used 
the word, and that without assuming that 
the caption was “ all right.” 


Mr. Jamieson plays it strong on the cap- 
ital F feature. The capitalizatioh is second- 
ary to the unifying of the two words, free 
and thinker to give the name of a class, 
which the English grammar says should 
be capitalized ; and in common usage sim- 
ilar names are capitalized, as Methodist, 
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Baptist, Christian, Jew, Republican, Pro- 
hibitionist, Spiritualist, Liberalist, etc., where 
the name applies specifically to members 
of an organization or of a class representing 
well-defined and distinctive beliefs or 
principles. 

No, according to the lexicons and com- 
mon usage, Spiritualists are not Freethink- 
ers, but they may be, and some of them 
probably are, free thinkers. And the 
author of A Future Life? did not write 
that book as a Freethinker or as a Spiritist. 
But, if you consider it to sustain Free- 
thought opinions, and that the author was 


an unbeliever in a future life, he was then, 


as to that feature, a Freethinker. But 
under the supposition that he should be- 
come convinced that he had been wrong 
and that there is a life beyond the tomb, 
he would thereby cease to be a Free- 
thinker (though he might still be a free 
thinker), and become a Spiritualist. I be- 
lieve Spiritualists themselves generally 
recognize this distinction. 


I have not said Christians are not Free- 
thinkers because they believe in certain 
“absurd” things. It is not a question of 
absurdity or even of truth or error, that 
distinguishes the Christian from the Jew, 
the Buddhist, the Mussulman, the Spirit- 
ualist or the Freethinker. It is a question 
as to what he believes or disbelieves, not 
as to the correctness or absurdity of the 
things believed or doubted. And in class- 
ifying certain people as Freethinkers | 
have not classified them as in any way, 
morally or intellectually superior to people 
who are not Freethinkers. The question 
of the truth or fallacy of the opinions that 
differentiate one class or another from 
other classes is a different matter. That 
string of questions Mr. Jamieson asks in 
regard to the truth, absurdity, correctness 
error, etc., of Freethinkers, is wholly irrel- 
evant. Then be assumes that / assume that 
Freethinkers are always right, etc., and “ if 
80, they be thy popes.” This is nothing 
less than a misrepresentation —I have 
Never so declared or even intimated, and 
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I am far from holding such an opinion. 


As to my definition of the name Free- 
thinker, I have made none. I have simply 
stated the difference between Freethinkers 
and free thinkers as understood by per- 
sons who use the terms with reasonable 
discrimination, as based on the definitions 
which are given in the dictionaries, which 
I quoted but did not make. 


Prof. Jamieson says of the word humani- 
tarian; “He forgot to capitalize this im- 
portant word, which he uses several times, 
except in one solitary instance.” To show 
what a gross misrepresentation this is, I will 
here reprint, letter for letter, the only para- 
graph in which that word was used in the 
article that Jamieson is here criticizing: 

Even the words Humanitarian and hu- 
manitarian may have a difference of repre- 
sentative power. The capitalized word 
designates a class of people holding certain 
beliefs and practicing certain rules of con- 
duct; but the adjective humanitarian means 
not a class of people but certain ideas and 
practices that characterize one as belong- 
ing to the class called Humanitarians.“ 
See the article in the August number, on 
page 32, next to last paragraph. The Pro- 
fessor's several times” is seen to be just 
four, and his “one solitary instance just 
two of the four times !--and the other two 
times are not capitalized for very plain rea- 
sons. Read the paragraph and imagine all 
were capitalized and see that the meaning 
is wholly destroyed. If I “forgot” to capital- 
ize all of them, it is well I did not remem- 
ber to do so! 


The fact of the great number of Christian 
sects in no way depends upon the “ great 
difficulty Christians have had in settling 
the question as to who should be called 


Christian,” but upon difference of belief. The 


spelling of Freethinker with a capital F, 

r. Jamieson says makes him “as much 
of a sectarian as any Christian who spells 
Methodism with a capital.” The word 
sectarian carries no evil meaning except 
when it is used to convey the idea of one 
being bigotedly or unduly partial to the 
sect of which he is a member. If Free- 
thinkers are not a sect —a class of peo- 
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ple “cut off from others who do not 
accept their distinctive beliefs or principles, 
then the word is superfluous and has no 
place in speech or literature. 


Prof. Jamieson says “there are many 
ideas represented by the name Christian 
which Freethinkers endorse, and Christians 
cordially accept many ideas represented 
by the name Freethought.” Here he him- 
self makes a distinction between Free- 
thinkers and Christians—makes them two 
“sects —cuts off one from the other. But 
I deny that many Christians cordially or 
otherwise endorse the distinctive ideas of 
the Freethinkers, as given in the diction- 
aries, and as recognized by all clear-think- 
ing Freethinkers and Christians, viz: unbe- 
lief in the Bible as divinely inspired and 
denying that there is any positive evidence 
of the existence of a personal God, or such 
a God as is described in the Old and New 
Testaments, or of a future life for man. 
And Í deny that any Freethinkers endorse 
any of the distinctive ideas of Christianity, 
viz: the mediatorship and vicarious atone- 
ment of Jesus, salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ, answering of prayers to God or 
Jesus, a future life of perfect bliss for the 

lievers and a future life of eternal misery 
for the unfaithful—the unbelievers in Jesus 
Christ as the Redeemer. The Methodist 
endorses many ideas represented by Pres- 
byterianism, and vice versa; nevertheless 
a Methodist is not a Presbyterian, nor a 
Presbyterian a Methodist. 


The Professor says he “ believes no sep- 
arate organization of Freethinkers will ever 
take the place of Christianity.” So be it; 
but still there would be Freethinkers as 
long as some men rejected the distinctive 
ideas of Christianity. However, but a very 
few years ago Mr. Jamieson made an at- 
tempt to organize Freethinkers into a body 
which he named “ The Humanitarian So- 
ciety"! Did he try to start a new “sect”? 


The quotation from Ingersoll in no way 
affects the definition of the name Free- 
thinker. No one ever “gave anyone 
authority to say that a Freethinker must 
bind himself to a creed.” But every man 
who says he is a Freethinker asserts that 
he does not believe i in a supernatural reve- 
lation, or that there is in existence such a 
being asthe God described in the Bible, 
or any evidence that man shall live after 


the death of the body. 


Now, Mr. Jamieson “ gets happy.“ like a 
Free Methodist, and “ shouts” because | 
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said that a Christian who is free to inves- 
tigate facts for and against his beliefs, and 
is willing to allow others the same freedom 
is a free thinker. So l say yet, but he is 
not a Freethinker, and such intelligent men 
as would be thus free and still believe the 
distinctive tenets of the Christian religion 
would themselves deny that they were 
Freethinkers. 

Now, Prof. Jamieson as well as all of 
my intelligent readers know that when he 
says, “this thing hangs on the letter F,” 
and then proceeds to ridicule the straw 
man he has made, that he is stooping to 
the arts of the pettifogger. 


He and they know that “this thing,” as 
he calls my distinction, “hangs on” the 
difference between the one word Free- 
thinkers, even if not capitalized, and the 
two words free thinkers. Then he raises 
a great hue and cry that while in writing 
we can make these distinctions, and asks, 
“ How are we going to omit the capital F, 
to indicate it when speaking the word? In 
vocal utterance how shall we divide it into 
two words so that the hearer may certainly 
know that it is not one word?” |l ask, ls 
it possible that Prof. Jamieson pronounces 
Freethinker and free thinker alike? If so, 
he fails to pronounce one or the other 
correctly. In Freethinker, the accent is on 
the first syllable: in the other, the first 
word being a monosyllable, has no accent, 
but in the second word the accent is on the 
first syllable. Say Freethinker as one word, 
and deliberately say free thinker as two 
words, and any intelligent hearer who un- 
derstands English will “certainly know ” 
the difference between the one word and 
the phrase of two words. Here are four 
workmen. Two of them are free masons 
and two are slave helpers. But the former 
are not necessarily Freemasons, and every- 
one who hears the above sentence spoken 
will readily recognize the difference mi 
the pronunciation and meaning. An 
everyone knows that a man may be a free 
mason and not a Freemason, and that one 
habitually makes a distinction between 
this name and those words when speaking. 
Jimmy O'Brien is an odd fellow, while his 
friend, James Steadman, is an Odd-Fellow. 
So with Freethinkers and free thinkers. 

Now, I have given Mr. Jamieson almost 
eight columns’ space for his criticism of my 
slightly over three-column article, and my- 
self five columns to reply to his eight col 


umns of criticism. Singleton W. Davis 
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Cross Above the Flag at Tripoli. 


A newpaper dispatch from Rome, Aug. 
6, contained news corroborative of the 
article in The Review for September on 


“The Cross Above the Flag.” The follow- 


ing is an extract from the dispatch: 


The pope received a message by wire- 
less today from Monsignor Rosetti, Apos- 
tolic delegate at Tripoli, saying, “For the 
first time since the Knights of St. John 
were defeated by the Turks and lost Tripoli 
in 1551, the cross of Christianitv has been 
raised over this land. This time next to 
the cross is the flag of Savoy.” The message 
ends by imploring the Apostolic benedic- 
tion on Tripoli and the new rulers. 


q As Mgr. Rosetti says, This time 
next to the cross is the flag of Savoy.” 
Note that it is the cross first and the 
flag next to it. This is the position 
literally, but essentially it is a fact that 
the cross—the secular power of the 
pope and the Roman Catholic church 
so symbolized—is above the flag of 

vor. 


“Converting” Japan. 
In the Los Angeles Times of October I|, 


appeared a brief editorial under the above 
heading, with the first word in quotations 
as here printed. The following is what the 
editor said : 


Mrs. Blattner, of St. Louis, an art student 
and traveller of note who has resided for 
the last five years in Japan, expresses the 
opinion that most of the money annuaily 
expended by the Christian missionary 
boards in Japan is wasted. It costs almost 

1,000,000 on an average to save a Japan- 
ese soul, she says. Even if the soul stays 


Views and Reviews 
By The Editor 


son of Dr. Petacci. 


saved, which is doubtful in most cases, it 
would be cheaper to let him burn and ex- 
pend the money in saving 1000 American 
souls to be found in the slums and garrets 


of our cities. Missionaries are efficient 
teachers of English, and this is what the 
wily Japanese Buddhists and Shintoists use 
them for. The doctrines of Christianity 
make no impression upon them, but a 
knowledge of how to speak and write the 
English language is appreciated as a sub- 
stantial advantage, and to obtain it they 
will profess to be converted to Christianity. 


q This language. sounds very much 
like that of a Freethinker, and in my 
opinion it hits the mark exactly, 


Pope Blessing Italian Soldiers. 


A dispatch to the press from Rome, 
dated Oct. 5, contains the following: 

Pope Pius received in audience today a 
The young man is an 
officer in the Italian army and is going to 
Tripoli. The Pope was deeply moved and 
in repeatedly blessing Petacci exhorted 
him to accomplish his double duty as an 
Italian and as a Catholic. He willingly 
extended his blessing to the officers and 
men of Petacci's regiment, regretting that 
he was not able to see them. He added 
that when the soldiers marched near the 
Vatican he blessed them from a window. 


@ The Quirinal and the Vatican 
having been at variance and commu- 
nications between them discontinued 
for some time, how is it that just now 
the pope displays so much interest in 
the Italian movement against Turkey, 
and is so fulsome in his praises and 
blessings of the Italian army? Evi- 
dently because he thinks he sees an 
opportunity for extending his power 
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through the success of Italy in this 
war. It is not the government of Italy 
or its army that he is interested in 
furthe: than as a means to this end. 
Note his remark to Petacci to “ accom- 
plish his double duty as an Italian and 
a Catholic.” “As a Catholic” is the ker- 


nel in the nut. 


“On to [ee nn 
In the Los Angeles Times of October 17, 


appeared an editorial article under the 
above caption which is strong corrobora- 
tion of the article in The Review of Sep- 
tember on “ The Cross Above the Flag.” 
From that editorial the following is taken, 
being nearly the entire article: 


Behind the occupation of Tripoli by a 
Christian nation after 400 years of Moslem 
dominance there may or may not be a 
concerted action on the part of Europe to 
re-establish the reign of Christianity in the 
Holy Land and to set the cross above the 
crescent. Such a contention, backed by 
apparently significant facts, has been ad- 
vanced by the editor of the chief Italian 
newspaper in America. The unusual inter- 
est shown by the peace-loving Vatican in 
Italy’s warlike operations against the Otto- 
man proves how strong still is the weight 
of Christian feeling against the Moslem 
occupation of Jerusalem. The sacred soil, 
where trod the feet of the Redeemer when 
He gave to His disciples the direct com- 
mand to preach the gospel in all lands, is 
by a strange irony of fate at present in the 
possession of a Mohammedan power. The 
mosque, not the cathedral, is the leading 
house of worship in Jerusalem; the koran, 
not the Bible, colors the religious life of 
Palestine. 


“On to Jerusalem” is a sentimental cry 


that is bound to stir the heart of every wor- ` 


shipper in a Christian church. “The land of 
the Savior for the followers of the Savior,” 
must make a strong appeal to those who 
would spread the gospel throughout all 
nations. The home and birthplace of our 
religion and its founder ought surely to be 
a monument to the vitality of Christianity, 
not a decadent relic of the prowess of the 
Saracens. And Christianity is the one vital 
and creative force in the world today, a 


force which should be ashamed to allow its 
most sacred possession to remain in alien 
hands. Jerusalem could be regained for 
Christianity without striking a blow or shed- 
ding a drop of human blood. No matter 
what may be the numerical proportion be- 
tween Christian and non-Christian peoples 
in power and wealth and civilization, in 
everything that counts, Christianity controls 
the whole world. 


If Christendom combined to restore to us 
the land which gave birth to our King and 
Redeemer—to us the professed followers of 
the cause for which He worked and died— 
Turkey, though backed by the fanaticism 
of the whole of Islam, would have to submit 
to the demand. The Christian churches 
throughout the earth would be willing to 
compensate Turkey for her territorial loss 
after she had first been made to understand 
that the whole of Christianity was behind 
the movement. 

Palestine should be an independent 
Christian state preserved for the worship of 
God according to Christian belief. It is the 
priceless heritage of the whole Christian 
world. She should be held in as reverent 
memory by Christian believers as Mecca is 
by the followers of Mohammed. The Mus- 
sulman would never brook for one moment 
a non-Mussulman rule over Arabia, over 
Mecca, or the tomb of the prophet. Why 
should Christendom continue to so tamely 
acquiesce in the sovereignty of the Sultan 
over Bethlehem, Nazareth, Olivet and Cal- 
vary ? 

The war with Tripoli may be confined to 
Tripoli, the rumors of any further designs 
in Asia Minor may be without foundation; 
but some day the Christian world will wake 
up to the disgrace of seeing the Holy Land, 
consecrated by the blood of her Master, 
tied to the defunct empire of the Christian- 
hating Turk. 


q This is not the expression of a 
religious journal but of a secular daily 
newspaper, and in it are used almost 
a verbatim et literatim copy of The Re 
view article heading, with sentiments 
agreeing exactly with those that article 
charged were being promulgated by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in this 
country and accepted by many Amer- 
icans. See the last words of the first 
parapraph above quoted“ to set the 
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cross above the crescent.” This is 
only another way of saying to set the 
cross above the flag of the Ottoman 
empire. Note the expression about 
the unusual interest shown by the 
peace-loving Vatican in Italy's warlike 
operations against the Ottoman proves 
how strong still is the weight of Chris- 
tian feeling against the Moslem occu- 
pation of Jerusalem.” That is, Chris- 
tian hatred of the Mohammedan and 
desire for revenge can only be satisfied 
by a bloody war! The reference to 
“the koran not the Bible —in which 
the writer capitalizes the title Bible but 
spells Koran without capitalization is 
a display of petty, ward-politician style 
of argument. And the “On to Jeru- 
salem sentimental cry this pro-Cath- 
olic American says “is bound to stir 
the heart of worshippers in a Christian 
church,” is practically the war-cry of 
the Crusaders of long ago. Dia 
Providence lead them to victory? I 
Providence led them anywhere it was 
to death, for the destruction by star- 
vation, hardship and disease of the 
armies of the Crusaders is unparal- 
leled in all other history. And the 
cry of “the land of the Savior for the 
followers of the Savior,” is another 
Crusade war-cry that was never hon- 
ored by the Providence the Crusaders 
believed and trusted in. Will he 
“repent,” as in Noah's days, now and 
lead the host of the Christian swords- 
men to victory ? 

What claim has Christianity upon 
Jerusalem or Palestine? This writer 
says,jt was “the home and birth-place 
of our religion and its founder.“ In- 
deed! How about the home of the 
Jewish religion Christianity is trying 
to supplant? Did not the people of 
Palestine and especially of Jerusalem 
reject the Christian religion and, as the 
record says, crucify its founder? Does 
not Palestine rightfully, by this editor's 
own logic, belong not to either Mus- 
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sulman or Christian, but to the Jew? 
The common-sense cry would be, 
“On to Jerusalem; the land of the He- 
brews for the followers of Moses! — 
if there is to be any contest at all. The 
talk about “ Christendom combined to 
restore to us the land which gave birth 
to our King and Redeemer,” is senti- 
mental nonsense. How can that be 
“restored” to us that that we have 
never rightfully possessed? In answer 
to the last sentence in the next to the 
last paragraph above quoted | will ask, 
Yankee-like, another question. Why 
should Christ and Providence “ con- 
tinue to tamely acquiesce in the sov- 
ereignty of the Sultan over Bethlehem,” 
etc. ? 


Old Bones and Images. 


In a special dispatch to the Los Angeles 
Times, dated Rome, Oct. 6, telling of the 
starting of the 82nd regiment of Italian 
troops for Tripoli was included the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Many of the soldiers, accompanied by 
their families, heard mass and received 


communion today. All carry relics and 
holy images in their pockets. 


How much this reads like the 
accounts of the departure for Korea 
of the Russian troops in the war with 
Japan. The “relics and holy images 
of the Roman Catholics correspond to 
“icons” of the Greek church of Russia, 
and are fully as effective in warding 
off evil from the soldiers and securing 
victory for them in battle! And the 
mass and the “communion, ’ a reli: of 
the eating of the god inherited from 
paganism— incantations that cannot 
fail to make success certain ! 


q For notice of any changes of subscrip- 
tion and advertising terms of The Review, 
refer to the Publisher's Notices depart- 
ment on 2nd page of cover. 
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“TIMES” EDITOR SEES A 


LIGHT. 


THE 


@ In the Views and Reviews Depart- 


ment of this magazine, page 156, | 
have given extracts from an editorial 
article printed in the Los Angeles 
Times of October 17, with the head of 
On to Jerusalem,” and favoring the 
policy of the Italian government, back- 
ed by all Christian Europe, seizing 
Palestine and wresting it from the 
Turks, on the ground that it belongs 
to Christendom because “our King 
and Savior” was born, lived, died and 
was entombed therein, and upon this 
my comments were added. Today, 
Oct. 19, the Times contains two editor- 
ials reversing itself upon the question. 
Here is what the Times editor says, 
under the head of “Palestine,” in its 
editorial paragraph department: 


The newspaper story that Italy might 


try to take Palestine and give it to the Pope 
could have nothing back of it, but it has 
caused no end of general discussion with 
regard to the Holy Land. Most of this talk 
seems to reflect an opinion that Palestine 
is really in the way of amounting to some- 
thing approximating its old glory. Four 
nations maintain postoffices there, and the 
agricultural production around Jerusalem 
is perhaps greater today than ever before 
in its history. Its population also is in- 
creasing each year and there is a strong 
possibility that ten years hence Palestine 
will be a free nation of consequence. 
And all this prosperity and progress 
under the rule of the anti-Christian 
Turk, the Mohammedan hater of 
Christianity! The fact is well known 
that the quarrelling and physical fight- 
ing between various sects of Christians 
each claiming “rights” in Jerusalem 
and vicinity antagonistic to its Chnis- 
tian neighbor-sects, have time and 
again been settled and much blood- 
shed prevented by the official inter- 


ference of the Turkish police. The 
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disturbances there, specially on holiday 
or anniversary occasions, is not as a 
rule between Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians, but between Christian sects, 
and the taking of that country from 
the Turks by the Italian army and 
giving it to the pope would result in 
unrestrained conflicts between the 
Catholics and the Protestants, and 
probably a continuation of the disputes 


and riots of the Protestant sects them- 
selves. 


Again, in the same number of the 
Times, another editorial headed “ The 
Turk,” was printed, which is as fol- 
lows: | 


“The Turk is not a shark on the sea, but 
he is a tiger on the land. The Italians on 
their ships were able to knock the fortif- 
cations of Tripoli to pieces, and, protected 
by the guns of their fleet, met with prac- 
tically no opposition in occupying the city. 
In bombarding the small town of Corfu 
the white, green and red flag was easily 
triumphant. 


But although the Italian is 


‘A sea horse when you see him on the sea, 
hen you see him on the land a land horse 
then is he.’ 


“The unspeakable Turks who are camp- 
ed outside of Tripoli, beyond the reach of 
the artillery of the invaders, proved on 
Monday last, that the descendants of the 
men who tore the banners of Constantine 
from the bastions of Constantinople have 
inherited the desperation and prowess of 
their ancestors. An Italian force, engaged 
In a reconnoissance, was driven from the 
feld by the Turks, leaving a hundred dead 
and wounded on the ground. The present 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Land to His 

oliness the Pope by the Italian govern- 
ment is likely to be indefinitely postponed. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether Italy will be 
able to hold any portion of Turkish terri- 
_ tory not within the reach of the batteries 
of Italian gunboats. The sympathies of 
the Christian world, which ordinarily would 

e in favor of the Italians and against “the 
Malignant and the turbaned Turk,” are 
Checked by an appreciation of the fact 
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that the seizure of Turkish territory by Italy 
is apparently unwarranted.” 


I have no more love, probably, for 
“the unspeakable Turk than has the 
editor of the Times, but 1 believe in 
justice being done to all men and even 
“the devil” by all men, even by the 
“unspeakable ” Christians of semi- 
barbarous Europe, especially under 
the secular power of a Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy that is not one whit 
morally better than Mohammedanism 
and in many respects is worse. 


TACITUS, PLINY AND JESUS. 
q On page 170 of this number of The 


Review may be found a letter from my 
friend C. L. Abbott, who has contributed 
several articles to these pages in support 
of the proposition that the Jesus Christ of 
the New Testament was not a mythic 
character nor a god or god-man, but a real, 
flesh-and-blood man. I have written some 
things in reply to his articles, and some 
things aside from them in support of the 
proposition that the Jesus Christ of the 
New Testament stories was not a man but 
a nature myth—a variant of the ancient 
sun and season god—a personification of 
the sun in its apparent diurnal and annual 
movements that produce the phenomena 
of night and day and of the year and its 
seasons. 


As affording some grounds for at least 
not believing such a man as Jesus Christ 
ever lived of whom the gospel stories were 
written, | have averred that there is abso- 
lutely no trustworthy account or reference 
in protane history to such a man as that 
described as Jesus Christ. In the October 
number of The Review, first article, I pub- 
lished “Comments on Alleged Evidence 
of Profane History that Jesus Existed as a 
Man,” for the most part in response to 
queries of a correspondent whose letter | 
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printed in full in connection with my com- 
ments. That correspondent confined his 
remarks (very intelligent ones, too,) and 
inquiries to “the oft-quoted paragraph in 
Josephus's Antiquities of the Jews, wherein 
Jesus is mentioned by the celebrated Jew- 
ish historian, in the third chapter of the 
eighteenth book” — the correspondent's 
words. Then the writer proceeds to dis- 
cuss the matter at some length, confining 
his remarks to the paragraph in Josephus, 
and ends his letter by asking me to give 
my “opinion regarding the disputed point.” 
Now, Mr. Abbott thinks I did not do Ta- 
citus and Pliny justice in my treatment of 
Josephus! And he says I “ quoted at great 
‘length author after author to prove that 
the passage in Josephus is a forgery—a 
proposition which nobody of the present 
generation denies,’ etc. That is, instead 
of responding to my correspondent's re- 
quest to give my opinion of the authority 
of the passage in Josephus | should have 
told him that nobody ” nowadays denies 
it is a forgery, and proceeded to discuss 
passages in Tacitus, Pliny and others to 
whom the correspondent did not refer! 


But my correspondent seems to have 
found at least one “nobody” who believed 
the passage authentic. And I think Mr. 
Abbott must have meant by “ nobody” no 
higher critic of the present time, for I am 
quite sure that there are thousands of 


people, including theologians, who still 


quote or refer to that passage in contro- 
verting the proposition that profane history 
does not mention such a man as Jesus 
Christ of the gospel stories. 


I think any logical person will see that 
I wrote that article in a consistent and 
justifiable manner, as regards the question 
I was called upon to give my opinion upon. 


But I did refer to Tacitus and Pliny in a 
supplementary manner, in response to 


another correspondent who merely said: 


In some of my discussions l have quoted 
from an article which I believe was in the 


October (1909) number of The Humani- 


tarian Review. The substance of the quo- 
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tation is that the mention of Jesus made 
in Josephus and Tacitus, that have been 
so much used by Christians as evidence 
outside of the Bible, were ‘interpolations by 
monks of the [5th century.’ I would like 
to know where | can get absolute evidence 
of the truth of this statement, as it has been 
challenged a number of times.” 

Then [ state that the article referred to 
was not one of my own but by a contrib- 
utor to The Review (Geo. W. Sly), and | 
there complain of the lack of definite re- 
ference to authorities often met with in the 
contributions of writers for this magazine, 
and | reply to the querist that the state- 
ment that the passage in Josephus was 
“an interpolation by the monks of the 15th 
century. | deem to be without foundation. 
Even this correspondent lays most stress 
upon the Josephus paragraph, and so | felt 
justified in treating of that matter at some 
length in deference to the expressed wishes 
of both correspondents. In commenting 
upon the quotation from Tacitus | admit 
that it “is not so generally rejected as the 
ones cited in Josephus,” which is giving 
an opinion not greatly different from that 
of Mr. Abbott where he says in his letter 
that nearly all scholars accept those pas- 
sages, etc. But I think that Mr. Abbott 
puts rather too much emphasis on the 
“nearly all scholars.” However, even if 
I should admit that the passage regarding 
Nero was written by Tacitus, I still would 
contend that it was not of historical value 
for it evidently refers to Christus,” as be- 
lieved in by the Christians of Rome at the 
time. Tacitus surely does not aver that he 
knew of Christus as a man, either by per- 
sonal observation or from authentic records. 
and so the passage in these “ fragments we 
now possess not recovered until the ff- 
teenth century,” is absolutely worthless as 
evidence. Think of it—“recovering” frag- 
ments of a manuscript 1400 years after it 
is supposed to have been written and rely- 
ing upon it as authentic! Such a recovery 
after so long a lapse of time at such a stage 
in human evolution is utterly unworthy of 
the least confidence. 
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Mr. Abbott makes a wrong application 
when he says | raised a false issue, ob- 
scured the real question, and concealed 
the weakness of my position. The “real 
question was the one propounded by my 


correspondents and that related to Josephus 


and | commented upon that. I did not raise 
a false issue by doing as Mr. Abbott says 
| should have done, ignore it as universally 
abandoned and comment in full upon the 


quotations from Pliny, Tacitus and Sueto- 
nius, 


I believe my friend Abbott means well, 
but | cannot help but think his zeal for 
defending his theory of the existence of a 
man Jesus has led him to erroneous views 
of my treatment of the subject. But l 
think | have herein demonstrated that he 
has no grounds for complaint and that Í 
wrote consistently with the conditions. 


THE FLAG BELOW THE CROSS. 
A corespondent of the N. Y. Truth Seeker, 


J. N. Lentz, has a communication in that 
journal of Oct. 14th that gives corrobora- 
tion of what was said in the September 
Review under the head of The Cross 
Above the Flag.” Here it is: 


“I wonder how many readers of the 
Truth Seeker there are who know that at 
army posts and naval stations, and on 

ard men-of-war to which chaplains are 
attached, their beloved Stars and Stripes 
are insulted, humiliated and disgraced by 
being hoisted, on the same staff, below the 
Church Flag, every Sunday in the year? 


“To draw from this the conclusion that 
Christianity is inimical to true patriotism 


would be harsh in the extreme, for the 


history of our country must forever dispel 
that idea from any rational mind. But 
when I see men abjectly sprawling before 
across elevated above the Banner of the 

epublic, | am forced to think that, in their 

earts, the fear of hell has obliterated the 
love of country. And yet this is only con- 
sistent. 

“What are (and what should be) the 
glorious traditions of the Revolution; what 
the stories of Lexington and Concord, 
Bunker Hill, Saratoga, Valley Forge and 


orktown, to one who is thoroughly im- 
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bued with the fear of hell and the hope of 
Paradise? Why should he concern him- 
self with the preservation of liberty in a 
transitory world when just benind the 
veil” awaits him a world against which 
the hand of time is impotent; when by 
faith, and submission to priestly rule, he 
may, after a momentary sojourn on this 
mundane sphere, be transported to a realm 
of eternal bliss; or, by becoming too much 
absorbed with the affairs of this world, he 
may lose his hold on those of the next ? 


And now, how many are there that 
would believe that, in this country, men are 
compelled to listen to a skypilot while he 
preaches the “gospel of divine love? 

is is done at naval training stations, to 
wit, Newport, R. L, and Norfolk, Va. 

“These are some of the outrages on 
democracy which are not generally known.” 


WORD -PICTURES BY INGERSOLL. 


@ Readers of The Review who preserve 
their magazines may find in the number 
for August of this year, a brief review of 
a large book entitled, Ingersoll: A Bio- 
graphical Appreciation, by Herman E. 
Kittredge, published in New York the 
present year, by the Dresden Publishing 
Co. And in the October number (page 
129) may be found a full-page advertise- 
ment of the work. The book is of so much 
importance that the notice | gave of it was 
not at all satisfactory to myself owing to 
want of space to print a more extended 
review; and so | wish here to call attention 
to the work again, and to reproduce some 
extracts characteristic of the genius of 
Ingersoll. In his lecture on Shakespeare, 
Ingergoll had occasion to speak of the 
influence of heredity, and he made the 
following characteristic remarks on that 
subject: 

“It has been said that a man of genius 
should select his ancestors with great care 
—and yet there does not seem to be as 
much in heredity as most people think. 
The children of the great are ne small, 
Pigmies are born in palaces, while over 
the children of genius is the roof of straw. 
Most of the great are like mountains, with 
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the valley of ancestors on one side and the 
depression of posterity on the other. We 
account for this man [Shakespeare] as we 
do for the highest mountain, the greatest 
river, the most perfect gem. e can only 
say: He was.” (Kittredge's Ingersoll. p. 6.) 


Ingersoll, with his wife and children, in 


1875, made a tour of England, Ireland and 
France. He went to see Westminster Ab- 
bey, and here is what he said of the statue 
of Shakespeare, in a lecture delivered after 
his return to America: 


“Here | came upon a statue of Shake- 
speare, leaning upon a column, and in his 
hand a scroll on which was a quotation 
from The Tempest: — 


And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind: We are such 
stuff 

As dreame are made of, and our little life, 

Is rounded with a sleep.’ 


The last two lines were omitted. But 
‘J thought, while standing there, how much 
greater were those few lines than the 


cathedral itself.” . p. 74.) 


f NOTES . AND. COMMENTS, 


q Good articles for the December num- 
i, from Mrs. Lascelles-Burnette, on Zeno, 
-and T. S. Givan on “Jesus, Myth, Man or 


: God?” and others of importance. 


Welter C. Riotte, of Coronado, Cal., 
` writes this encouraging order backed by 
an encouraging $5.00 check: “Please find 
enclosed herein $5.00, to renew my sub- 


scription to The Review and for sundry 
pamphlets. [10]; balance to the Taber 
fund. For all of which l am very grateful. 


Attention is called to the list of Back 
Numbers of The Humanitarian Review on 
page 173 of this issue. 
chance to select some excellent reading 
matter that you may get at a merely nom 


| e patay remarks : 


There is a good 
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inal price. Those magazines, though print- 


ed from three months to three years ago, 


are not stale by any means. The kind of 
matter published in The Review is as good 
one year as another. These numbers will 
be found entertaining and instructive to 
the buyer and then he may distribute them 
among his friends who are not too bigoted 
to read them. The contents of each num- 
ber is given; so select what you want and 
order them for the good of yourself and 
friends as well as for the benefit of The 


Reviews publisher. 


Q The Review has received copies of 
the Program of the Indiana Rationalist 
Association's Third Annual Convention. 
to be held at Indianapolis, Nov. 4th and 
5th. But it is useless to publish it in full 
in The Review at this late day. Copy for 
it should have been sent in for the October 
number. The principal speakers named 
in the Program are Dr. Bowles, D. W. 
Sanders, J. C. Beck, D. W. Kenyon, Prof. 
Midney, Frederick Mains, W. H. Maple, 
J. Wesley Whicker, and others. Dr. Bowles, 
of Muncie, is the President, D. W. Sanders, 
of Indianapolis, Secretary, and Wm. Y 
Buck, of Muncie, the Chairman of Pragram 
Committee. 


Mrs. J. B. McMahon, of Mexico, D. F., 
in writing to send in her renewal and an 
order for a year's subscription for a friend, 
“If I should send 

Theosophical pamphlet, The Unseen 
W. orld, to you would you criticise ìt in 
The Review for me? Your criticisms are 
so sane and your arguments the most 
plausible to me.“ To which I answer, 
Yes, send along the pamphlet and | will 
read it and comment on it, in the next 
number if it reaches me in time. 


q The article on “ The Cross Above the 
Flag,” in the September number of The 
Review, seems to have been uncommonly 
well received. Not only many letters 
speak well of it, but the demand for extras 
of that issue has entirely exhausted the 
supply. If any reader of this has a copy 
to spare and will return it to me, I will send 
him any ten-cent booklet in my list that 
he chooses for it, or any two back numbers 
of the Review. 


q W. P. Slensby, a Review reader of 


New York City, in sending in an order for 
a copy of A Future Life ? remarks: l am 
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_a fatalist and believe that man has no more 
to do with his life or destiny than the leaf 
that flutters before the storm or wind.” 
But the leaf as well as the man has some- 
thing to do with its life and destiny. If the 
leaf has nothing to do, why is it so com- 
pletely organized and adapted so exactly 
to do certain things? And so of the man. 
Man has much to do, but the will to do or 
not to do is determined by heredity and 
environment. If Mr. Slensby had nothing 
to do with his life he would not labor to 
procure food, would not eat, and his ali- 
mentary system would fail to digest and 
assimilate. He would not step out of the 
-way of an automobile to save his life. 


Q A brother of The Review editor, John 
T. Davis, of Fostoria, O., in a recent letter, 
though he is not a professed Freethinker, 
said: “I loaned the September H. R. to 
my son Alby to give to the minister of his 
‘church to read your article on ‘The Cross 
Above the Flag.’ Many here fin the State 
Soldiers’ Home, Erie Co.] have read it and 
are well pleased with it. I think myself 
‘that it is one of the grandest strokes you 
ever made with the pen; and | am proud 
of you, my brother, on account of it.“ | 
am not easily flattered, but this from my 
favorite- brother, touches my heart as the 
kind words from no other has done. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


— —̃— 


Christianity and Mythology. By John 

M. Robertson. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Expanded. [Issued for the 
Rationalist Press Association, Limited 
Watts & Co., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet 
st., London, E. C., 1910. Octavo, pp. 


496, cloth, price 5s. net. Postage ex- 
tra, 


This is one of the most important works 
that has recently come under my notice. 
And its appearance is timely, in view of 
-the fact that of late the question of the 
mythological ‘character of the biblical lit- 
erature has been very much discussed from 
different view-points. The author of the 
work is one of the ablest of present-day 
Rationalistic writers in England, and his 
work is carefully and conscientiously done, 
so that when one reads anything that Mr. 


Weber's 
Solar-Child myth; the stable and manger ; 
-the myth of St. Christopher; Indian and 
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J. M. Robertson writes he may feel safe in 
Arpaning his work as eminently trustwor- 
thy. 

The contents of the book are amply set 
forth, and from the reading of this table 


one may get a good idea of the scope of 


the work. Here, however, there is space 
for only the Part and Chapter headings. 
The work is divided into three Parts. 

Part I, following the general Introduction 
some six pages in length, is entitled, “ The 
Progress of Mythology.” The chapter 
headings in this Part are as follows: The 


Science and Its History; Modern Systems; 


The Separatist Fallacy; The Stand for the 
Bible. 

Part II— Christ and Krishna. The head- 
ings of the Sections are as follows: The 
problem of priority: Age of Indian docu- 
ments; the Special documents: the Krishna 
legend; Note on the Black Osiris; the Chris- 
tian argument: the central disproof; an- 
tiquity of Krishnaism; invalid evidence; 
theory: pagan parallels; the 


Christian religious drama; the seven my 
the descent into hell; spurious and remote 
myth. parallels; explanation of the Krishna 
myth ; Krishnaite and Christus doctrine; 
the “White Island “; the Crucifixion myth ; 
Summary. 

Part III— The Gospel Myths; F ollowing 
fifteen pages of a “Preamble,” the Part is 
divided into two, Divisions, each sub- 
divided into sections. First Division, the 
virgin Birth, Myth of Joseph. cave and sta- 


ble birth, the birthday, massacre of the 


innocents, the boy Jesus in the temple; the 


- water-wine miracle, walking on the waet 


healing two blind men, other myths. of 
healing and resurrection, feeding the five 
thousand, riding on the ass and foal, myth 
of the 12 apostles, crucifixion, mystic cross, 
seamless tunic, ourial and resurrection, the 
ascension—an incomplete list of the section 
headings. The Second Division treats of 
Myths of Doctrine, beginning with a Pre- 
amble on the Jesuine discourses in gen- 
eral, and this followed by sections on Jesus 
as Savior, Mediator, and Logos, preaching 
of John the Baptist, Jesus as a preacher of 
Universalism, Jesus as a Messiah, Jesus as 
preparing the kingdom of God, Sermon on 
the mount, followed by a note on the Gos- 
pels and the Talmud. Then six sections 
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more on, the Lord's prayer, the beatitudes, 
the woman taken in adultery, Gnostic and 
Cryptic parallels, the late ethical parables 
in Luke, discourses on the Fourth Gospel, 
ending with an Epilogue of some four 
pages. Then there is an Appendix of five 
sections discussing the theories of the his- 
toricity of a personal Jesus, by Neumann, 
Schmeidel, Pfleiderer, Schweitzer and Car- 
penter. At the end of the volume is a 
very copious and serviceable Index. 

At the very first, the author strikes a 
telling blow at a fallacy I have been trying 
to show to be a fallacy in The Review for 
several years, and it is at the bottom of the 
theory that there must have been a man 
Jesus upon whose human life history were 
engrafted the mythical stories of his won- 
der-working and miraculous conception 
and resurrection. In his Introduction, Mr. 
Robertson alludes to this fallacy beginning 
with his first sentence, thus: 

“ The three treatises making up this vol- 
ume stand for a process of inquiry which 
began to take written form nearly twenty- 
five years ago. It set out with a certain 
scientific principle and a certain historical 
purpose: the principle being that Christian 
Origins should be studied with constant 
precaution against the common assumption 
that all myths of action and doctrine must 
be mere accretions round the biography 
of a great teacher, broadly figured by the 
Gospel Jesus.” 

And alittle further on the author declares 
that his original inquiry led gradually to 
a conception of Mythology as a more 
catholic science, or a more scientific classi- 
fication of certain knowledge, than it has 
yet been shown to be in the hands of its 
cultivators, admirable as much of their 
work is.” Readers of The Review will 
recognize in this the very position its editor 
has maintained in his articles on “The Bible 
a Book of Myths,” and “The Myth of Jesus 
Christ,” as well as many other less extended 
essays. And I think Review readers are 
probably considerably interested in the 
question of Jesus, Man or Myth? and 
therefore would welcome this work of Mr. 
Robertson as one of great assistance in 
their investigation of this question as well 
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as the nature and origin of myths in gen- 
eral. 


The work is eminently worthy of a place 
in the library of every careful and unpre- 
judiced thinker, for careful reading and as 
a reference book. The book may be or- 
dered from the publishers, whose address 
is given above, with, say, probably 20 cents 
extra for postage, and 25 cents for duty 
payable when the book is received. | 
hope many readers of The Review will 
favor themselves as well as the publishers 
by ordering a copy of Robertson's Chris 
tianity and Mythology. 


A Twentieth-Century Interpretation 
of the Bible. By George Millen Jarvis. 
Published by the Author, Chicago, Ill. 
1911. Cloth binding, 294 pages, with 
frontispiece portrait of the author. 
Price, $1.50; for sale by McClurg & 
Co.. Wabash ave., Chicago, III. 


Though this is a work of considerable 
importance, I think, it is much marred by 
many crude or careless expressions. For 
instance, take the first sentence in the Intro- 
e which is as follows: 

During the first decade of the twentieth 


century, the author has found that which 
completely changes the character of the 


Bible!’ 

Nothing can change the character of the 
Bible as it is. The author must mean 
changes his conception of the character of 
the Bible The character of the Bible is 
inseparable from it, but what persons be- 
lieve to be its character, is variable. 

The book is well printed, but the para- 
graphing is “choppy,” each sentence 
throughout the Introduction, and for the 
most part throughout the entire book, con- 
stitutes a paragraph. 

The author assumes that he has made a 
“discovery,” like the man of Kansas who 
loudly proclaims his “ great discovery that 
there is no God and no future life 1 Now, 
to make such a claim by one writing 4 
book setting out the mythological character 
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of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures, 
one must be ignorant of the vast quantity 
of literature in existence for many years 
on the subject, or else he is dishonestly 
arrogating to himself honors as a discov- 
erer to which he is not at all entitled. In 
the present case, | am inclined to believe 
the author is honest, but that he has written 
his book, as he says, by “at once setting 
about proving these different assertions 
[he had just made], mainly and directly from 
Scripture’ (his own italic), without first 
investigating the broad field of literature 
to see whether or not others have pre- 
viously made the discoveries he thinks he 
himself has made. I will here refer the 
author to one large volume that sets out 
his theories in full, except as to some minor 
details, that was published in 1877— 
twenty-three years before the beginning of 
“the first decade of the twentieth century,” 
during which the author of the work I am 
now considering claims to have found the 
new character of the Bible. The work is, 
Science of the Bible, or an Analysis of the 
Hebrew Mythology, wherein it is shown 
that the holy Scriptures tieat of natural 
phenomena only. By Milton Woolley, 
M. D. Hundreds of other similar works 
have been published during the last cen- 
tury that might be cited. All the author 
can rightfully claim as to this is that he 
treats the subject in a somewhat novel 
manner and sets out some new views as 
to matters of detail. If the author had been 
a thorough reader of The Humanitarian 
Review during the past nine years he 
would have well known that its editor has 
quite fully written upon the mythological 
character of the Bible and published many 
articles and some series of articles upon 
the subject, wherein he set forth all and 
more of what is of value in Mr. Jarvis's 
book, In one particular of importance 
Mr. Jarvis agrees with a proposition | have 
repeatedly made and tried to maintain as 
true, and which | believe other writers on 
biblical myths have not written upon, and 
that is, that the constellation and sign 
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Taurus, of the zodiac, the celestial Bull, 
was the sign in which the vernal equinox 
occurred at the time the early Hebrew 
myths apply, and that the sun in this sign 
at the spring equinox, with the constella- 
tion, constituted the Elohim—the gods of 
Genesis. Dr. Woolley's hypothesis makes 
Aries the sign which he says was the 
“God” of or Elohim of Genesis. But, 
though later the vernal equinox occurred 
in Aries (the Ram), and now occurs in the 
constellation ‘Pisces, it occurred in Zaurus 
in the age to which the older Bible myths 
relate; and though that equinox now 
occurs in the sign Aries it occurs in the 
constellation Fisces, the variation is caused 
by the precession of the equinoxes and the 
rule of astronomers to maintain unchange- 
able the signs of the zodiac, so that the 
constellations no longer coincide with the 
signs of the same name. 


However, the student of comparative 
mythology as applied to the interpretation 


of the biblical wonder stories, of both the 


Old and the New Testament, will find in 
this book a somewhat unique restatement 
of already discovered facts and principles 
if not much of original discoveries, and | 
cheerfully recommend the book for perusal 
with the caution to not take the title se- 
riously, or the claims of the author to 
originality as well grounded. The intelli- 
gent reader who has read to any extent 
other writings upon the mythological char- 
acter of the Bible will not need this caution 


when he has fairly begun the perusal of 
this book. 


Mr. Jarvis is the author of another work 
which I have not as yet read, entitled The 
Bible Allegories, that probably is of consid- 
erable value especially if read in connec- 
tion with his Twentietb-Century Interpretation 
herein reviewed. 


Pagan Christs. Studies in Comparative 
Mythology, is another important book by 
J. M. Robertson, a copy of which has been 
sent me by the publishers for review, but 
for want of space here the review of it 
will be printed in the December number. 
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@ One way to aid The Review (and at the 
same time benefit yourself) is to buy the 
books and booklets advertised as for sale 
at this office. 


@ For notice of any changes of subscrip- 
tion and advertising terms of The Review 
refer to the Publisher's Notices depart- 
ment on 2nd page of cover. 


@ There are in The Review office many 
back numbers of the magazine that are 
doing nobody any good. here. Subscribers 
who will pass them along to enquirers, may 
have them at a very low price if they will 
send in their orders. Send me 25cts, $1.00 
or more, and |! will send you more than 
your money's worth.— Publisher. 
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“A Future Life?” 


- 
! I have read and thought much on 
the question ofa future life during 
i at least three quarters of the erghty- 
8 sex years of my life, but nothing else 
Í I have read on the subject has so 
$ convincingly shown the inadequacy 
j of the alleged evidence to prove 1t.— 
B. Pratt, Los Angeles. 


Jamieson’s Science English! 


Simpler than “Simplified Spelling,” more 
scientific, more practical. School teachers 
should learn and teachit. Instruction by 
mail. Complete in seven lessons. Address 


Prof. W.F. Jamieson, Pentwater, Mich. [tf 
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Waco, Texas, Sept. 2].—Enclosed find 
$1.00 for The Review one year, and $1.00 
to be added to the Taber fund. Have 
been reading The Review and am much 
pleased with same. liae Simmons 


Schulenburg, Texas, Sept. 23.—Enclosed 


please find $2. 00 in cash, for which kindly 
send me copies of the September number 
of The Review. l wish to see if I can do 
a little missionary work for you. 


H. P. Schaefer. 
Mill Creek, Ok., Sept. 23. —Enclosed nnd 


$2.00 in payment of two years subscription 
to The Review. I did not hold any claim 
against the Searchlight, and I am very sorry 
that Mr. Shaw had to give it up. 


Felix Penner. 


Steeplerock, N. Mex., Sept. 26.—I send 
two dollars, one dollar for past year and 
one for coming year. Let me thank you 
for both myself and friend Shaw for your 
act in taking up his subscription list, etc. 


W. E. Cureton. 


10 Worth, Texas, Sept. 23.—I enclose 
$1.00 to pay my subscription to your pub- 
lication another year. I like it very much, 
and if it was generally read | believe it 
would do a great deal towards inducing 
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religionists to discontinue trying to prove 
so-called spiritual things that are not sus- 
ceptible of proof. l will mail you a small 
order for books soon. F. Villepigue. 


Tolland, Conn., Oct.] 3.— I wish we could 
make The Review pay financially. Where 
is the man that can get a goodly bunch of 
advertisements? Or think of some way 
to raise the money, and so ease you up 
that you may devote all of your time to 


writing? Geo. C. Bartlett. 


Corsicana, Texas, Sept. 21.—With this I 
enclose $2.00. Kindly renew my subscrip- 
tion to the H. R., and for the balance please 
send me one copy of A Future Life? Hu- 
manitarian Proverbs and The Bible and Modern 
Literature. | assure you that I am well 
pleased with The Review and promise to 
remain a bona fide subscriber. 


Albert Bunert. 


Terlton, Okla., Oct. 18.—Enclosed please 
find $1.00 to pay my subscription. I am 
sorry to be so late, but you can put me 
down as a regular subscriber and ] will try 
to be more prompt with my subscription 
hereafter. I often think, why can't Free- 
thinkers organize, or form clubs, making 
something that will bring them closer to- 
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gether? If Freethinkers were organized 
like the churches so as to give them polit- 
ical prestige, | believe we would be able 
to kill out superstition much quicker. 
Wishing you and The Review a long and 
useful career, A C Sotim: 


Punta Gorda, Fla., October 8.—Inclosed 
please fnd $1.50, to renew my subscrip- 
tion to The Review and for a copy of 
your Origin and Evolution of Ethics. Let my 
subscription begin with the October num- 
ber. Your editorials are very interesting 
and instructive to me. Hope to be able 


to send for A Future Life? soon. With 
best wishes for your success. 
| F. T. Perkins. 


. — 


Yarmouth Port, Mass., Sept. 15.—I notice 
in the September number of The Review 
you have discharged all obligations to the 
subscribers of the Searchlight. How any of 
them can now fail (if they can afford it) 
to subscribe for The Review is strange. 
Particularly so, as l judge that the general 
tone and object of the two publications 
have been about the same. 

Francis Alger. 


— ee 


Bodfish, Cal., Sept. 23.—Enclosed you 
will find money order for $1.00. Please 
send me September Reviews for that 
amount, if you have them; if not, send 
what you can spare. That Cross Above 
the Stars and Stripes is good, and | want 
to scatter a little of it, although I haven't 
much faith that I can do any good for | 
have tried before. Anyhow, I'll try again. 


C. H. Heldman. 


St. Paul, Minn.. Oct. 14.--Your card re- 
ceived, [ am very sorry to hear of your 
ill health, and that the magazine is not 
Prospering. Please use the enclosed $2.00 
or your own benefit. C. L. Abbott 


593 Aurora ave. 


Remark.—-\ had written to my friend Ab- 
ott, in confidence, of my difficulties and 
iscouragements more freely than to others 
ecause he lately edited and published a 
somewhat similar magazine under similar 
iscouragements and | felt that he would 
8 sympathize with me, as he does. 
~~fLailor, 
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Christmas. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 19.—Christmas, 


that time of the year that makes its visits 
as regular and as often as the tax collector, 
but by many people is more welcome, will 
soon be here; but, | presume, not with the 
same significance to Humanitarians as to 
theological-believing people. However, it 
is a time when nearly all get the “ generous 
feeling towards their relatives and friends, 
and perhaps it is not a bad idea, as some 
persons seem never to have a good feeling 
toward others at any other time; while, 
perhaps, some have the blues at this time 
who would otherwise be congenial crea- 
tures. Be that as it may, the point that | 
desire to get at is this: Instead of rever- 
encing this date in memory of certain 
events supposed to have taken place some 


nineteen hundred years ago, let us (Hu- 
manitarians, Freethinkers, etc., who are 
subscribers to the H. R.) reverence those 
who are endeavoring to give us that which 
we cannot get for ourselves, at least most 


olf us—the best common-sense ideas of 


Religion, Ethics, Morals, etc.—by taking a 
little toll from our intended Xmas gifts 
and dumping it into the till of The Hu- 
manitarian Review's editor. Now I don't 
mean by “dumping” to convey the idea of 
slopping hogs, but if we get it there, Mr. 

avis will know that it was given with as 
much sacredness as if it had been dropped 
into the sombrero of the preacher-man 
himself. 


When Mr. Davis shall have quit this 
business, yclept life, it will be nice of those 
of us who may be ambulating on Mother 
Earth yet to be generous of our eulogies, 
but I like Mr. Elbert Hubbard's idea of 
“throwing bouquets” while the admired 
still lives. 


am going to start the list with a promise 
to give $5.00, to be paid about the 20th of 
December, and | shall do my best to live 
up to my promise, and | hope many more 
will give at least $1.00, and as much more 
as they feel able to give. I cannot think 
of any better use in which the money 
could be spent, or any cause more worthy, 
or anyone in such a cause more deserving 


than Mr. Davis. 
l am going to ask Mr. Davis to publish 


* 
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this if it is not in any way inconsistent with 


his policies. ; 

3817 Trinity st. n 

Remark.—The above is published not 
because [| seek or desire donations, but 
because it expresses good will toward my- 
self, The Review and the cause to which 
we are devoted. l think it is well to let 
others know what some people are willing 
to do and are doing to help aiong the 
Humanitarian propaganda, because that 
stirs up like sentiments in those who have 
been careless or indifferent to do likewise: 
l have never asked for one cent in the way 
of donations to myself or the magazine, 
but have accepted gifts, voluntarily offered, 
for the support of the publication and to 
enable me to continue it without deterior- 
ation in size or quality. 


But including all of these gifts, some of 
them exceedingly generous in size, with 
the legitimate income from the business, 
the expenses of publication have been so 
large that though I have for nine years 
labored incessantly, as editor, business 
manager and printer, | have not received 
anywhere near day-laborer's wages. In 
my present state of physical ill health, at 
the age of almost “three score and ten,” 
I think soon Í shall be compelled to cease 
the struggle and the above suggestion of 
my kind friend Wright had better not be 
carried into effect. If friends will buy the 
books, booklets and back numbers of The 
Review | advertise for sale, | shall be 
grateful without any donations; though I 
always appreciate a gift from a true friend 
as the most sacred thing that can come 
into my possession. 


Christmas is the day of rejoicing over 
the promise of the new-born sun that as 
he “waxes strong the days will increase 
in length and warmth to bring to us another 
season of life-sustaining crops. This, | say, 
was the original significance of the festival, 
and it formerly stirred the glad heart to 
generous impulses toward others, and it 
does so yet. Without superstition, Christ- 
mas may be celebrated with good effects 
beneficial to mankind.—Editor. 


Appreciative and Suggestive. 


Marietta, O., Oct. 10.-—Before reading 
the rest of the October H. R., which! know 
is excellent, | want to tell you that l am 
rejoicing. óver your editorial, “ Who is a 
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Freethinker?” and that my satisfaction is 
greater than l can express. Your article is 
the very thing most needed in all our work. 
Please send me three more copies, and 
one to I enclose $2.00. Do 
not send back any change. One copy is 


worth more than $10.00. 


Í enclose a card from the Protestant 
Magazine. I want to show you that you 
are appreciated there. Also I send the 
Constitution of the B.S. U., marked, just 
like the one sent to me before I joined the 


society. Mrs.] H. M. Lucas. 


Note.--The card referred to is from W. 
W. Prescott, of the Review and Herald, of 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., and he 
says: “I thank you IMrs. Lucas] for the 
September number of The Humanitarian 
Review, just received. The article on Ro- 
man Catholicism I The Cross Above the 
Flag") is of much interest to me.” The 
Constitution of the Buckeye Secular Union 
Mrs. Lucas sends me has for Article 2 this: 


“ Objects.—The objects of this organization 
are: Ist. To expose the fallacies of so- 
called revealed religions; 2nd, to oppose 
the union of church and state in any guise 
whatever.’ And Article 3 says: “The 
work of this society shall consist of such 
discussions and lectures, and the distribu- 
tion of such literature as will tend to the 
furtherance of the above-mentioned ob- 
jects; and no other subjects shall be considered. 


This surely justifies Mrs. Lucas in the stand 
she kas taken in regard to the changing of 
the character of the society. Editor. 


Extract from a Belated Letter. 
East Los Angeles, Cal., June 25.—If he 


cannot believe those things that his reason 
tells him are impossible the man who has 
a record of a continuous good life must go 
to eternal torment. Thus you have it, 4 
good life cannot save anyone from a single 
moment of torture. An evil life need not 
add a pain or take away a moment of 
bliss. Good life or bad life does not in 
the very least help a man; it all depends 
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on believing or not believing on Christ the 
Savior. Christians give thousands of dol- 
lars—yes, millions—to support such stuff 
as this. Is there not a Humanitarian able 
and willing to pay just one man's wages for 
aman to help our over-burdened friend 
Davis? Or must he be compelled to set 
type, run his press, etc., etc., himself, thus 


taking the time and energy that would be 


so much better employed in editing The 


Review ? Friend Davis loves his (or our) 
magazine. Can you not understand the 
worry, the terrible strain, we are allowing 
him to undergo, not knowing whether he 
will have enough money and energy to 
get out the magazine regularly? I know. 
Í tried it for a few years, and failed. l lost 
a few hundred dollars; and do not feel 
able to do much except keep my subscrip- 
tion paid. Our noble friend, G. Major 
Taber, has shown us what to do, by acting, 
taking the lead, and | teel sure that he would 
rejoice if someone would head him off by 
paying in a few hundred dollars, or a few 
or many thousands. It surely is a worthy 
cause. Liberals, don't brag while you let 
such a grand magazine suffer for funds. 


My dear Davis, | am sorry that you are 
having to retrench. Yet | would not blame 
you if you would quit in disgust. l do not 

elieve you will, and I would hate very 
much to see ou magazine go down. 
think it is the very best of its kind, and | 
do hope that some “angel” will be on 
and in your time of need. My “good 
spirit seems to tell me that someone will 
help you out of the present trouble. At 
least, I hope so, sure. Thanks for extra 
copies. Í am giving them away. 


153 N. Pritchard st. S. F. Davis. 


“Free Will” and Other Matters. 
Caledonia, Mich., Oct.15.—‘“With brevity 


and directness” [| wish to offer a few 
remarks relating to our recent discussion 
of morality and religion. It is a pleasure 
for me to exchange thought with a gentle- 
man of good will and sincerity, however 
much I may differ with him in point of 
view. I think that we have each stated 
our point of view as clearly as limitations 
have permitted, and although we have very 
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different psychological concepts, | believe 
that it is chiefly in expression that we dif- 
fer. Words mean what we understand 
them to mean. Established lexicons teem 
with theological bias in defining psycho- 
logical terms. Everything must be defined 
relatively to other things. No one can tell 
exactly what anything is. 


I recognize a natural standard of moral- 
ity; perhaps l should say a natural prin- 
ciple or law of morality. I also recognize 
that the process of morality pertains ex- 
clusively to human nature. Approaching 
the subject from a different angle, | would 
say that the process of morality is man's 
adjustment of his relationship with the law 
of knowledge to his relationship with the 
law of evolution; but nature offers the 
standard and determines the result. 


The human will necessarily comes within 
the same sphere of limitations as other 
positive human faculties and powers. If 
man has no individual freedom of will, he 
has no mental or moral liberty. The 
Christian has no free volition, because if 
he sets his will in operation to reason, 
judge, choose, or act otherwise than his 
circumscribed religion teaches, he is no 
longer a Christian. 


Will is the masculine of desire, the pos- 
itive principle in every mental process an 
every voluntary act. If man has no indi- 
vidual freedom of will, how can morality 
have any meaning worth knowing ? 


Harvey W. Jacox. 


“Who is a Freethinker?” Endorsed. 
St. Paul, Minn., ‘Oct. 12.—I wish to ex- 


press my appreciation of your editorial 
entitled, “Who is a Freethinker?” in the 
October issue of The Review. The fact 
that Freethought meetings and conventions 
are so frequently given over to the propa- 
gation of certain political ideas is a severe 
indictment of Freethinkers. It has always 
been my idea that Freethought societies 
were organized essentially for the expo- 
sition of the fallacies of so-called revealed 
religions, and to further the cause of Free- 
thought. And I still hold that no Free- 
thought society, true to the name, can 
consistently digress from this position and 
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purpose. To see the time of Freethought 
meetings taken up by speakers whose ex- 
press purpose is obviously the advocacy 
of Socialism, Anarchy, Freelove, Spiritual- 
ism, or any other ism in need of an 
audience, almost justifies the accusation of 
Christians that Freethought is a free lance. 
It at least indicates that Freethinkers, either 
by reason of indifference or lack of sta- 
bility of purpose, permit their meetings to 
be appropriated for the expounding of 
ideas entirely foreign to the teachings 
which they are primarily meant to forward. 


It is a common failing of men to think 


that their pet theories constitute a panacea 
for all the ills of the human race. This 


seems to be especially true of our Socialist 
and Anarchist friends, and the Freelover; 
and, wherever the advocates of these phil- 
osophies can get a hearing, they may be 
depended upon to talk of nothing else. lt, 
therefore, behooves Freethinkers to be 
constantly on guard lest their liberality be 
abused. AFreethought meeting should be 
restricted to the discussion and dissemi- 
nation of those ideas with which Free- 
thought is primarily concerned. 


Í feel that the basic fault with most Free- 
thought societies has been a false govern- 
ing notion that because they are founded 
on the free-thought principle they are 
necessarily free-discussion societies, and, 
therefore, free for all. No society governed 
by such an unworkable idea can long 
endure, and to this common fault may be 
traced the true reason for so many Free- 
thought organizations having perished. 


l would like for someone to cite an 
organization of Socialists which would 
permit the time of one of its meetings to 
be taken up with an exposition of the 
principles of Freethought by one of its 
advocates. 


This world is big enough for all people 
that respect the rights and liberties of 
others—even the Freelover, if he stays in 
his roost-—and with Socialists I have no 
fight. But if their Socialism impels them 
to utterly disregard the common proprieties 
and rights of others, then I unhesitatingly 
say there is something wrong with Social- 
ism. 

Again I express my appreciation of your 
timely editonal. J. A. Culbertson. 
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eye, and is wholesome. 


REVIEW 


Dr. Harry Brook Commends Review 
Print. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 2.— Whether or 
not one agrees with its arguments, it is a 
pleasure to read the large, bold, clear, 
black type in which The Humanitarian 
Review is printed. It is pleasing to the 
The miserable 
small type in which so many papers are 
printed is a crime. It is now generally 
recognized that eye-strain is a prolific 
cause of many other human ailments. Un- 
doubtedly much of this eye-strain is caused 
by reading very small type, especially as 
these publications are often read on mov- 
ing cars and in poor light. We have in 
this country many useless and tyrannical 
laws relating to the health of the people, 
such as quarantine and the injection of 
filthy animal virus. It would be much 
more sensible if we had, among other 
things, a law regulating the minimum size 
of type to be used, as they have for school 
books in Germany. Harry Brook. 


Did Not Do Justice to Tacitus and 
Pliny.” 

St. Paul, Minn:, Oct. 12.—I do not think 
you have done justice to the passages in 
Tacitus and Pliny. You quote at great 
length, author after author, to prove that 
the passage in Josephus is a forgery—a 
proposition which nobody of this genera- 
tion denies, Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 
quoted by your correspondent, being 70 
years old—and then try to create the im- 
pression that those in Tacitus and Pliny 
are of the same character, but do not quote 
a single authority, nor offer any evidence 
except that Tacitus is not mentioned by 


the fathers, as if the fact that his book was 
lost before their time and unknown to 
them were not a sufficient explanation. 
The fragments we now possess were not 
recovered until the fifteenth century. It is 
a fact, and it ought to be so stated, that 
nearly all scholars accept these passages 
as authentic. Tu reject one passage be- 
cause it speaks well of Jesus and another 
because it speaks ill of him is not very 
convincing. We may disbelieve in the 
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doctrines of Jesus and yet like to see justice 
done. and it seems to me that three pagan 
notices early in the second century (Taci- 
tus, Pliny and Suetonius), the authenticity 
of which is satisfactorily established in the 
minds of scholars generally, make a strong 
case. ln my opinion there is no valid 
objection to these notices. If there is any. 
it should be brought forward. To devote 
so much attention to a passage in Josephus 
about which there is no dispute, and so 
little to others generally considered im- 
portant—what is it but to raise a false issue, 
obscure the real question and conceal the 
weakness of your position ? 


C. L. Abbott. 


(See an explanation in Editorial Depart- 
ment headed “Tacitus, Pliny and Jesus.” 


Editor.) 


Change of Personality. 
Chaffee, Mo., Sept. 27.—The more I read 


The Humanitarian Review the better I like 
it. It is surely the best Freethought mag- 
azine that l have ever seen or read, and it 
becomes better and better every number. 
l want you to send me as many of those 
back numbers for a dollar as you can. I 


prefer to have whole Nos. 97, 99, 100, 102, 


103. Your editorial in the last number, 
page 76, where you say, This is a serious 
question, proves that you are more anx- 
ious to know the truth than to establish 
any ism or creed. l wish to analyze your 
words where you say, “So with pre-exist- 
ence. If | existed. . I am not the 
same person. Then I understand from 
your language that J] may have had an ex- 
istence in another personality. This is exactly 
what Buddha taught, that “we are re-born 
in another personality, until we arrive at 
Karma [perfection] when we are re-born 
no more. In the controversy between 
Materialism and Idealism, no doubt both 
are in a measure wrong. Matter and spirit 
both exist. There must be a subjective 
and an objective. The eye is not the seer 
but only the medium of sight. The ego 
( and not the eye or even the brain is the 
subjective of any of the five senses. 


A. E. Wade. 


Remarks. No: you misunderstood me. 
think it is an impossibility for the ego— 
the I—to have another existence, past or 


future, “in another personality.” Another 
personality would be another, not the same. 
Jam now a personality known as S. W. 
Davis; you are “another personality” 
known as A. E. Wade. In another exist- 
ence could my personality become yours 
and yours mine, so that you would be Davis 
and I Wade? The personality is the ego, 
the I. It is not an entity, but a continuity 
of memory, which is a function of the 
brain.— Editor. 


Thoughts On the New Thought. 
Devol, Okla., Oct. 26.— The new order 


of thought has emblazoned on its banner, 
“Slave to no creed. Trusting to science 
and intelligent investigation for enlighten- 
ment. 

This age is the great age. The age of 
independent thought; the age in which 
intelligent investigation, grappling with the 
things that mystified: our predecessors, is 
solving, one by one, those things that 
seemed impossible of explanation to them. 
This age surpasses, in intellectual develop- 
ment and scientific discovery, any age of his- 
tory which has given us a record. Science, 
aided by close application to a fixed pur- 
pose, on the part of the individual, has 
been and ever will be, the principal and 
inspiring force that has, or will make pos- 
sible, such an age as the present. 


But, as grand and as glorious as this age 
is, | believe, when compared with those to 
follow, it will bear the same relation to 
those future ages as this present age bears 
to those of the past. I believe that man 
has just entered into the great age of dis- 
covery in the arts and sciences; in the 
mysteries of the universe and in the knowl- 
edge of human life. That the muliplicity 
of mysteries that now surround us, of which 
the average person takes little notice, will, 
in a measure, be revealed by the scientific 
research now being carried on by the great 
minds exploring in those hidden fields. 

Before proceeding further with this sub- 
ect, | wish to make the statement that 


without the intelligeut, scientific research 
that has been the life-work of sume of the 
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noblest men the world has known, our 
boasted civilization would have never been 
a reality, nor would those things which 
the future will bring to the knowledge of 
man, be possible of conception by the 
human mind. 


Ignorance and superstition are gradually 
giving way to truth. With liberty of 
thought, freedom of speech, untrammeled 
by creed or dogma, thousands of the 
brightest minds of our age are now stand- 
ing out on the frontier of scientific investi- 
gation, and ever and anon comes back to 
the waiting world the announcement that 
one more mystery has been solved, that 
a new truth has been made known. These 
great minds are not content with remaining 
idle and watching others in this quest for 
knowledge. On the contrary, they are 
continually putting forth their best effort 
to aid in the great work. 


Are you, dear reader, trying to do your 
part to aid in this great intellectual search 
for truth? Are you trying to so live and 
regulate your conduct as to make your 
influence for good live long after you have 
given up this life? You owe a duty to 
mankind, and that duty is to help to make 
life worth living by helping to elevate your 
fellow man, by searching for the truth 
and casting aside the evil in your own life, 
continually striving to be a man in every 
sense that the word implies. 


That person who has never known what 
force mind has over matter; who has never 
realized how powerful is thought and per- 
sonal influence, should study those great 
psychological truths, and when he or she 
shall have become acquainted with them 
and learned what great influence for good 
each and every individual possesses, the 
world will have made one more step for- 
ward in the betterment of mankind. 


Speed the day chat brings the announce- 
ment in tones that cannot be misunder- 
stood, that the man of clean thoughts, 
clean actions and intelligent mind, who is 
slave to no creed or dogma, but who stands 
for truth and right, freedom and liberty of 
apeech, that such a man has assumed the 
place in the world's history that he is en- 
titled to hold; a benefactor of mankind, a 
model of perfection made manifest in hu- 
manity. Such a man can well and truth- 
fully lay claim to being a part of that great 
force now building for intellectual advance- 
ment. 


The old order of thought had for its 
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creed, “Thou shalt not kill.” The new 
order teaches that if we live right, we have 
no desire to kill. Let us strive to reach 
that degree of perfection in life that will 
obliterate the desire to do wrong, ever 
looking forward to greater perfection. 


» Thus will man ultimately reach a degree 


of perfection undreamed of by the people 
of the present. 


May the good work now being done by 
the editor of The Humanitarian Review 
go on, and may the influence for good now 
being promulgated by his masterly mind, 

e of such greatness as to cause the name 
of Singleton W. Davis to be classed with 
those who have and are now contributing 
most toward the intellectual advancement 
of mankind. 


Enclosed find money order for $2.00 to 
renew our subscriptions for one year. We 
do not wish to miss a single copy of your 
valuable magazine, although we have been 
a little late in sending in our renewals. 


Thanking you for the many articles we 
have been permitted to read from your 
ready pen, and with the wish that you will 
yet be inspired to give to the world still 
greater ones, we are C. H. Church, 


M. C. Martin. 


A Booklet to be Read and Re-Read. 


q The Humanitarian Proverbs written by the 
editor expressly for The Review from time 
to time during one year or more, have 
been collected into a booklet and bound 
in tasteful paper covers. The booklets are 
for sale at 10 cts. each, postpaid. New one 
year subscribers, who do not take any oth- 
er premium, may have a copy of it free. 


Added to the “ Proverbs” is the page of 
“ Humanitarian Beatitudes” in rhyme, pub- 
lished as a frontispiece to The Review for 


March, 1910. 


@ In making remittances to The Review 
please remember that for all amounts less 
than one dollar postage stamps are pre- 
ferred to money orders or checks, and | 
cent stamps are preferred to higher de- 
nominations. 
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Low- Priced Good Reading----HUMANITARIAN REVIEW Back Numbers. 


Contents and Prices. 


No. 90, June, 1910.—Leading Articles, 
on The Origin and Evolution of Ethics, 
by the editor; Astronomical History, Dr. 
Betz; Vienna, Mr. Bartlett. First Law 
of Evolution, and other Editorials, with 
Views and Reviews, Arena of discussion, 
Suggestive Letters, Poems, etc. Price, 
5 cents each; by mail 6 cents; or 50 cents 
per dozen, by mail 60 cents. 


No. 95, Nov., 1910.— Chtef Contents— 
Jesus, Man or Myth? by C. L. Abbott; 
Tribute to Ingersoll, Mr. Alger; Ethics, 
the Editor; Creator and Creation, Prof. 
Larkin; Foreign Missions, Mr. Taber; 
Views and Reviews, Arena and Editorials 
on Roosevelt and the Pope, and other 
things of interest, with many interesting 
letters. Price, 5 cents each, by mail, 6 
cents; or 50 cents per dozen, by mail, 60 
cents. 


No. 96, Dec., 1910.— Positive Proof 
that Jesus was a Man, C. L. Abbott; 
Myth of Jesus Christ, the Editor; Pro- 
gress and Stagnation, Judge Ladd, etc., 
with Views and Reviews, Arena, Ros- 
trum, and a large and interesting Edi- 
torial Department,and many good Letters 
in the Correspondence Department. Each 
Sc., by mail 6c.; per dozen, 50c., by mail 
60 cents. 


No. 97, January 1911.—Day-Dream of 
Sixty Years Ago (verses), by the Editor; 
Immortality, Mr. Alger; The Myth of 
Jesus Christ, Editor; Dr. Eliot's New 
Religion,” Mr. Stephenson; Creator and 
Creation, Prof. Larkin; The Rostrum, 
Views and Reviews, Arena, and interest- 
ing Editorial and Correspondence De- 
partments. Each 5c., by mail, 6c ; dozen, 
50c., by mail 60c. 


No. 102, June, 1911.—Bible a Book of 
Myths (No. 4), the Editor; Socrates, 
Mrs. Lascelles-Burnette; Religious Truth, 
Mr, Alger; Is there Evidence that Man 
is Immortal ? G. Maior Taber ; Collapse 
of the Mythical Theory, C. L. Abbott. 
Views and Reviews. Editorials on Mr. 
Abbott's ‘* Collapse of the Mythical 

heory.” Spiritualism as Evidence of 
Immortality, etc., and a very large 
Correspondence Department filled with 
Interesting Letters from readers of the 


magazine. Each Sc., by mail, 6c., dozen 
copies, 50c., mail, 60c. 


No. 104, August, 1911.—Portrait of 
Ingersoll and Editorial on the Creat 
American Agnostic (Birthday Memorial); 
Bible a Book of Myths, Editor; Christian 
Freethinkers, Prof. Jamieson; Psychic 
Researches of a Rationalist, Mr. Bartlett; 
Heaven Here and Now (verses) by the 
Editor, and other poems. Arena, Views 
and Reviews, Editorials and Letters. 
Each, 8c., by mail. 10c., eight, 50c.. mail 
60c. 


No. 61, January, 1908.—Humanitarian 
Proverbs, by the Editor; The Church 
of Humanity,” Editor; Origin of Moral- 
ity, David Swing; Future Life, by J. J. 
Brown, with Editorial Reply. Views and 
Reviews. Editorials, Poems and Letters. 
This number was printed before the en- 
largement. Price, by mail, each 4c; per 
dozen by mail, 40c. 


No. 62, Feb., 1908. — Humanitarian 
Proverbs, Editor; Merging of a Satellite 
with its Superior, Wm. Plotts; Thomas 
Paine, Mr. Elliott; two good poems. 
Views and Reviews, Editorials and Let- 
ters. Each, by mail 4c.; per dozen, 40c. 


No. 64, April, 1908.— Humanitarian 
Proverbs, the Editor; Ethical Authority, 
H. Dundas; The Church and the Work- 
ers, W. W. Collins. Poems, Views and 
Reviews, Editorials on Intellectual Sight 
vs. Spiritual Sight,” etc. 4c each, 40c 
a dozen, postpaid. 


No. 56, Aug., 1907. The Ring of the 
True and of the False, by the Editor; 
The Scientific Ultimate, Prof. Wakeman; 
A Future Life? (concluding paper), the 
Editor; New Theory of the Universe, 
Mr. Greenough; No Religion in the 
Schools, Mr. Brown. Editorials on A 
Scientist’s Inadvertance, etc., and inter- 
esting letters with editorial comments. 
4c. each; 40c, per dozen, postpaid. 


No. 37, Sept., 1907.—Proverbs by the 
Editor; Rise of Grecian Literature, Judge 
Ladd; The Scientific Ultimate, John 
Maddock. etc. Editorials on Reason De- 
pendent on the Senses, a Dangerous Half- 
Truth, Vaporous Theories, etc., with 
some very excellent letters from Review 
readers. Each, 4c., doz., 40c., postpaid. 
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THE EDITOR 
* Journal of Information | 


for Literary workers, is the 
Little Schoolmaster for the 
whole fraternity of Writers. 
1 ONTHLY, 48 pages of helpful ar- | 
MONT showing material wanted, 
how it should be prepared, and how 
to sell. Technical articles upon all 
branches of literary work; current in- 
formation as to the Literary Market, 
showing needs of various publica- 
tions ; information regarding all prize 
competitions ; announcement of new 
publications. 
The journal that no writer can af- 
ford to be without. 
$1.00 a e 15c a Copy 


THE EDITOR COMPANY 


BOX R 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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ETERNITY of the EARTH 


Electricity the Universal Force 
BY DANIEL K. TENNEY |. 
A book of 105 pages, beautifully 

| printed on fine paper and hand- | 
somely bound in cloth, price Soc 


Address SINGLETON W. Davis, 
854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CHRIST STORY: t 


| THE FOUNDATION 
DEFECTIVE 
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24 large, closely-printed pages, in 
paper cover; price 10c. For sale at 
office of THE REVIEW. 
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FALLACIES of FAITH 


As Promulgated by Two Meth- 
odist Preachers 
Discussed and Refuted 
BY ‘‘' PERSEUS.” 

Pamphlet, 62 pages, price. 15c. 15c. 


That “Safe-Side” Argument 
BY J. O. STEPHENSON 


A lively discussion of the old, last 
resort of the Christian when all of 
the other props of his shakey air- 
castle theology have been knocked 
out, viz: O well, I'd rather be on 
the safe side; if the Bible is true [ll 
be saved if lam a believer, and if 
there is no hell or future life I'l] be 2 
just as well off as the unbeliever.“ 


Price 10c. 


9S 6 E a 6%. 


Review office. 
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$5.00 Gold Pieces Given Away 


If you saw this offer made, you would at 
once put it down as a fraud, but we are do- 
ing ALMOST the same thing and have been 
doing it every day since 1899, and if you have 
the least suspicion of us, just write and ask 
Brother Davis about our work. An organiza- 
tion which has borne government inspection 
for 12 years is not tainted with fraud. 


We will give the readers of THE REVIEW 
a benefit of the greatest combination of “health 
goods” ever offered, because we helieve them 
to belong to the class of thinkers“ and it is 
this class we want to help. Here it is: 
Associate Membership in the League. payable only once. $0.50 
Good Health Clinic. our official health magazine | year, 73 


Certificate of Membership, good for lif inspiration t 
ificate p. or life, an i Be i 
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self or family. it not a member. $2. 
Book, Eating lve. our most valuable health secrets, . 


There is a total of $4.25. If you pal 
$10 you would get value received. 
is all yours for a check for $1.10 or a 
money order for $! 00. Foreign or- 
ders taken for 31.25. 

If ill we will show you the pathway 
to perfect health without drugs. If 
well we will give you the working 
plans for a long and healthful life. 

INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 
E. Ermer KEELER, M. D., Pres.. 
201 W. Borden ave.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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What “They Say” About the Book, "A FUTURE LIFE?" 


Extracts from Letters. of nature—-chemical, mechanical, physiolog- 

“a i i ; ical, social intellectual, emotional and mora! 

Very interesting and instruct- —a truly scientific monism. T. B. Wake- 
ive. -W. J. Dean, Talent, Or. man, in a review of the book. 


Most excellent reading.”—Geo, 


Longford, Philadelphia Mr. Davis is transparently candid 


in his treatment of the subject. As 


“T greatly admire your criticisms an inquirer and lover of truth, he 
of spiritism.”—Otto Wettstein. La discusses mind, soul, spirit, energy, 
Grange, Ill. matter, as becomes a thinker and 

; close observer. The author of 4 
_ Your review of the subject has been 


fair, scholarly and masterly. E. future Life? givesa beautiful de- 
Casterline, M. D., Edgar, Neb. scription of a natural resurrection. 
He furnishes more food for thought 

“Iam much pleased with your re- in one page more clear explanation 
view of Dr. Thomson Jay Hudson's under the head, A Revelation by 
hy potheses. — Prof. J. S. Loveland. the Sun-God,” an evolution of the 
resurrection theory, than can be 
and with and evident intent to be 3 It 5 1 4 tigre 
fair. Your showing of the fallacies ee th aah rae 5 het, 8 per 
of Hudson is done in a masterly 8 Easter. The author skillf ally dis- 
. Blodgett, Hopkins, poses of the free will” problem of 
" orthodox Christianity, He bows to 
Your Sth chapter, I believe, gives no scientist as infallible authority, 
the hue explanation of the phenom- and with one sweep of his logical 
ena of table-tipping etc., so much scimiter convicts the great Haeckel 
relied upon to prove the existence of to be not a monist, but a theoretical 
spirits.-EK. A. Fitch, Wilmington, Vt. dualist.“ The logic of the author 


“It is one of the very best books along here is a ringing sledge-ham- 


that ever appeared. The problem mer on the anvil of truth. l It is 
with me a be, how to pa this unanswerable. It has been said that 
book before the people who would science is the great iconoclast. Mr. 


want it could they have an inkling Davis keeps close to science and 
of what it contains.“ Wm. Plotts. proves himself one of the most effec- 


Whittier, Cal. tive idol smashers I have ever read. 
: This great oook does 
The great use of such books as this is to what too manybooks fail to accom- 


show how those who have tried to answer 3 
this question in the past have failed, and plish: adds to the store of human 


You write in an interesting way, 


why; and to bring to our knowledg the facts knowledge. Carefully he states the 
and laws of science which only can indicate strongest affirmations of those be- 
95 ä in the oe 00 be the lie ving in a future life and weighs 
only satisfactory answer. e evolutiona] . T 

ladder of the Baek can only lead us to the them. His chapter X, The Ques- 
higher truth of the present and future. So tion of a Future Life from a Scien- 
up the ladder we are taken. tific Standpoint,” is a gem in liter- 


Everyone who possibly can should make ature, the distinctions are so clear- 
the facts and conclusions of this short but cut. As he says, We should 


masterly exposition his or her own. That . ; . . 
our author can properly speak for science, continue our inquiry until we know 


è 8 `; a 4 99 
is evident from the fact that he, in theory that we know ! That is sciente. 

and conviction at least, is a complete scien- That is what I call hardpan—a verit- 
tist; that is, one who sces that matter in able Gibralter of reason.—Prof. W. 


Motion’’ is the causative basis or ‘‘substance 


of all the phenomena [ facts and processes] F. Jamieson in a review, 
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A FUTURE LIFE ? 


In a book of 172 pages, Singleton W. Da- 
vis has discussed the subject in a way that 
will be of the greatest service to those who 
would understand the question and its an- 
swers of today.—Prof. T. B. Wakeman. 


“A readable and instructive work. The 
treatise was much praised by Mr. Davis's 
readers while it ran its course in THE HU- 
MANITARIAN REVIEW’’.—‘‘Truth Seeker, 
New York. 


View of Lambert’s “ Notes on Ing- 
ersoll.” 


The N. Y. Truth Seeker says : 


The book exposes the priest Lambert's 
shiftiness, trickery, mendacity, and coarse- 
ness. The author, Mrs. Helen M. Lucas, 
is a woman of very alert mind, which en- 
ables her to detect the cleric in his garbling, 
dishonesty, and misrepresentation; and also 
a woman of culture with the spirit to expos 
his ill- breeding and bad manners. Mrs. Lu- 
cas’ comments are effective whether they 
refute the argument of the priest or show his 
his attempt to deceive the reader. 


The Review has a number of cop- 


THE HUMANTARIAN REVIEW 


OBSERVATIONS 


REFLECTIONS 
AND 


CONCLUSIONS 
OF A 
Truth Seeker, Free Thinker. 
BY D. W. SANDERS 


Including the famous Letters to 
Billy Sunday, which set Danville, 
Ill, a roaring, and many other 
sketches which are delightful, wit- 
ty, scholarly solar-plexus jabs at 
superstition. 


A neat souvenir booklet of forty 
pages. Mailed for 10c., 4 for 25c. 


Singleton W Davis, 


ies of this book, kindly donated to it 
by its author, which will now be sold 
at the low price of 50 cents each, 10c 
extra for postage if by mail, in order to 
realize some much-needed money— 
regular former price, 75c. 


854 E. 54thst., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ingersoll Memorial Beacon 


A Non-partisan Monthly de- 
voted to Science, Freethought, 
Rational Right-doing, and to 
Good Government of, for and by 
the People. 

Terms; $1. a year; single copy 10c. 


Published by the Ingersoll Beacon 
Co.. Wm. H. Maple editor and man- 
ger, 78 La Salle st., Chicago, III. 
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UDDHISM OR CHRIS- 
i TIANITY: WHICH? 
A Lecture by C. W. G. Withee 
Booklet of 64 pages, with po:- 
discussion, valuaole toevery lib- trait of the author; paper cove” 


thinker ; price 15c. 3 price 15c. Order from the REvIEW offic’ 
0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


l EGETARIANISM 


A Lecture by C. W. G. Withee. A discus- 
sion of the subject from the view-poir ts of 
the hygienist, the economist, the moraiist, 
and the humanitarian, and of the duty of the 
philanthropist to do his utmost to convince 
all that there is no greater crime than rock- 
less slaughter. Logical and interesting. 


A 32-page pamphlet, clear print and heavy 
paper, 10c. Order from The Review office. 


NOW THYSELF: 
A Lecture before th. 
Liberal League of Minneapolis 
S BY O. WG. WITHEE. 


A very able and interesting 
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7 E Singleton W. Davis. Principles of 


| ` 


E 5 Ethics (or Moral Laws“), were 


eaj? beavy paper covers, 50c, postpaid. 


„ton W. Davis. A collection of orig- 


© 5 se 
dent truths and moral sentiments, 


tian Beatitudes 


paper cover; I Oe, postpaid. 


column pamphlet of 160 profusely 
illustrated pages—-portraits of a 
number of prominent Freethinkers 
and others, and a lot of good Ra- 
tionalistie reading matter. Souve- 
nir of the Ind. Rationalist’ Associ- 
ation. Price 50c, postpaid. 


The Bible and Modern A 
TEA 5 Comparing the Literature of Today 
© with the Ancient Jewish Scriptures. 
Buy Edward Adams Cantrell. Pam- 
m . 5  phlet, 58 pages, heavy covers, 15c. 


| Chaldeo-Babylonian Civilization, by 

Judge Parish B. Ladd; pamphlet, 
good print, fine, heavy paper and 
-neat cover, 10c. 


1 Is Religion: The Monistic 
Religion, a pamphlet publication 
ofa lecture by Prof. T. B. Wake- 
man before the Manhattan Liberal 
Club, New York, 10c. : 


A Universal Monistic Alliance, by 


Prof. Ernst Haeckel, in pamphlet 
form, published at the office of the 
Revirw—thirty valuable concise 
scientific theses. Postpaid, 6c. 


j Suffering, Struggle and War- From 


the Higher Thought. By Richard 
~ Edward Titus. Printed and pub- 
— ‘lished at the Review office. Pam- 
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854 Sh Lot Angle, Cal, 85 
© Origin . Evolution of Ethics, by 
2 nes they supernaturally revealed, or 


za are they products of human expe- 
rience and Evolution 7 162 pages, 


ae — Proverbs; 3; by Single- : 
inal, laconic expressions of self. evi- 


including a chapter of “ Humanita- 
in rhyming coup- 
lets. A neat pamphlet in beautiful 


“The Light of Reason. A double- | 


- philet oF 28 large oud. anāheavy 
paper cover. 100. post paid. 


Fallacies of Faith, As Prom eee 


by Two Methodist Preachers 
named herein Discussed and Re- 


of 62 pages; price 15 cents. 
Observations, Reflections ial Coun = 


clusions of a Truth Seeker Free- Ek 
thinker, by D. W. Sanders. eels? 


futed, by Perseus.” Puppies a i Š 12 
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ding his famous Letters to Billy | pe | 


Sunday. ” 40 pages, price 10c. : 


Know Thyself: a Lecture by C. W. 


inter- 
esting, | Beckie! 37 pars, 5 2 


G, Withee. Exceedingly 


Isc. 
. * Lecture. By c. 


W. G. Withee, of St. Paul, Minn. 


Very logical and interesting. 32 


pages, only 10 cents. 


Teachings of Jesus not Adapted to 


Modern Civilization: with the true 
character of MaryMagdalene. 
Geo. W. Brown,M. D. 3rd edition, 
revised and enlarged; pp.48; 15c, 


The Christ Story; or the Fel 
tion Defective. By W. J. Dean. 
Pamphlet of 24 closelv-printed 
pages; price 10c. 


That “Safe Side” Argument: a new 
booklet by J. O. Stephenson, of 


Santa Anna, Texas, printedfor the 


author at the Review office. 
Price, postpaid, 10c. 


Uncle Sam’s Religion: or Why We 
Don't: Want the Bible in the Pub- 
lic Schools. J.G. Schwalm. An 
unofficial address in reply to an 
official Baccalaureate Sermon. on 


„he Bible in the Public Schools, 


by Rev. A. F. Ragatz. Price 15c. 


Death in the Light of Science: a ` 


Cheerful View. By Prof. W. F. 
Jamieson. This is a beautiful 
new pamphlet giving personal ex- 
periences of the author and many 
others on the verge of the tomb, 
intended to dispel the fear of death 
and cheer even the non-believer 
in a future life in his approach to 
“that mysterious realm,” from 
which no traveler ever returns.“ 
Printed and published at The Re- 
view office. Price 10c., 
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THE HUMANITARIAN REVI EW 
A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY DEVOTED TO. 3 = si 
‘a Rationalism, Science of Mind, Biology, Sociol 
Comparative Religion, Liberal Freethe 


Humaneness, Ethical Culture, etc. | 
SINGLETON W. DAVIS, Editor and Publisher, T > EE 


854 E. F ifty-fourt S:., Los Angeles, C 


. ee 
Telephone, Home---29874. . Meee 
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q The Humanitarian Review 1 is a magazine devoted to th the ae 
study of Psychology, Comparative: Religion, the mythical a ~ 
character of the Bible and mythical origin of Christie 1 E 
Ethicall Culture, Secularism in the Public Schools aod all 
departments of Government—National, State and Mui 


pal—“Liberalism in Religion, and especially to: ees a 
Constructive, Concrete, ; : | eS 
Practical, 9 aid f 4 ji 
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Truth | as + Revesled by Modern: Scenes s 


5 mind yd the “dence thralldoni of Süper iti uper- b 
naturälism and Mysticism, and for the up- building of — , 
enlightened;: ethico- scientific life. It is radical without be- 2 | 
sing. rabid, and aims to refute the errors of men by reason = 
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rather than ridicule or acrimonious disputation. . Tt stands 
for Virtue, Morality and Nobility of Character“ as the best 


_ safeguards for this life and the best preparation for any 
Possible future life. ; 


Price, Single Copy, 10c.; $1.00 a Year, In Advance. 


: Subscriptions over four months due, Fr. 2j a year. ee 
| | Canadian, $1.25 a year, Foreign, 5s Gd. Be À 


N of latest issue, 106, 05 
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| Wanted—H. R. for February, 1909. 


I have not even one copy of this 
number for my file. I will accept all 
that may be sent me and send in re- 
turn for them other back numbers or 
booklets to the value of 20 cents for 
each copy received. Wrap carefully 
put on a 2-cent stamp and address to 
Singleton W. Davis, 852 East 54th st., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wanted—Copies of The Review of Sep- 
tember, 1911—Whole No. 105. I will ac- 
cept all copies returned to me in good 
condition and send in exchange for them 
back numbers or booklets to the value of 
15 cents for each. 


@ Back numbers of The Review are 
they may be ordered from me now or at 
any time after discontinuance of The Re. 
view. I have also a stock of books and 
booklets, as advertised herein, that can be 
supplied hereafter from my present ad- 

ress. 


@ Anyone who will send me a copy of 
The Review for February, 1909, will not 
only do me a great favor but will be well 
paid for it. | will send in return several 

ck numbers or booklets to the value of 
20 cents as the sender chooses. Wrap 
well, put on a 2-cent stamp and address 
Singleton W. Davis, 852 East 54th st., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


@ In making remittances for books etc., 
please remember that for all amounts less 
tdan one dollar postage stamps are pre- 
ferred to money orders or checks, and | 
cent stamps are preferred to higher de- 
nominations, 


q My address after suspension of The 
Review, at least for some time, will be 852 
E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. The former 
address, 854, was the office number and 
the other is my cottage number. However, 
mail addressed to either will reach me. | 
will have books and back numbers of The 
Review for sale from this place until sold 
out or notice of change of address is given. 


Publisher’s N otices, 


CPOOOOOOOOO909000006000000000000000000005000 : 


advertised on pages 218-219 of this issue. 
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This is Whole No. 108 of ‘The Re- 
view ; if 108 or a lower figure follows 
your name on the wrapper, your sub- 


scription is due. 
Back numbers of 
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preceding its enlargement, August, 
1908, may be had at the rate of 50c _ 
per dozen copies, no two alike—my — 


selection. Complete files cannot b ; 
supplied. Back numbers after e n- 
largement, 7c. each, 4 for 25c, or 17 
for $1.00. Postage included. 


he 
Postage stamps are acceptable for 
amounts less than one,dollar—l-cent — 
stamps preferred. 
View of Lambert's “Notes on In ors: a ee S 
A cloth-bound book of 237 pages, | 
with a good portrait of Col. Ingerso 1. 
on front of cover. W 


For sale at office 
of The Review. 
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Price 60 cents. 
N ee i} 
@ "Who Is a Freethinker?" an editorial 
in The Humanitarian Review of Oct.. 1911, 
is to be reprinted in folder form, by order i 
of interested parties, who want them for . 
distribution among Freethinkers. Also two- 
letters from the Truth Seeker (N. Y.), one g 
by Edwin C. Walker, the other by James # 
F. Morton, Ir. on The One Issue— cue 1 
larism, to be reprinted together in les jet | 
form. If you want a copy of one or both. 7 
or a dozen or a hundred, order from me or J 
Mrs. H. M. Lucas, Marietta, O., with a little 
remittance to help pay the costs. 17 
Y W ş — l: 
A Booklet to be Read and Re-Read. [| 
@ The Humanitarian Proverbs written by he f 
editor expressly for The Review from time $ 
to time during one year or more, hav “a 
been collected into a booklet and bound 
in tasteful paper covers. The booklets are 


for sale at 10 cts. each, postpaid. me! ae 
Added to the Proverbs" is the page of 
“ Humanitarian Beatitudes” in rhyme, pub- 
lished ae a frontispiece to The Review for 
March, 1910. rag 
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THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 


Another New Book along New Lines by the Author of 
A FUTURE LIFE ? 


The Origin and Evolution of Ethics 


Were Moral laia Supernaturally Revealed, or are they Products 
f Human Experience and Evolution ? 


BY a GLETON WATERS DAVIS, M. D., LL. D. 
A volume of 162 large pages, beautifully printed from clear type 


on fine paper, and bound in beautiful heayy paper covers 
Price, 50 cents each, postpaid, or three for $1.00. 


Published and for sale at the office of The Humanitarian Review 
854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A FUTURE LIFE? 


A Critical Inquiry into the Scientific Value of the Alleged Evidences that Man’ s 
Conscious Personality Survives the Life of the Body, embracing 


A Discussion of the Doctrines of Resurrection of the Body, 8 ae Anni- 
hilation, Theories of Metaphysicians, Phenomena of Spiritualism 


BY SINGLETON WATERS DAVIS, M. D.. LL. D. 


An octavo volume of 172 pages, with fine frontispiece Portrait of the Au- 
thor and full table of Contents, printed on Crystal Book paper and bound 
in cloth, Published by the author at 854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I. Introductory (ten Sections); Ch. ii, The Resurrection Theory ; 
Ch. iii, Re-incarnation, Metem aychosis, Transmigration of Souls; Ch. iv, 
Spiritistic Hypotheses; Ch. v, Spiritism as a (Working Hypothesis; Ch. vi, 
“Scientific Arguments” Criticised; Ch. vii, New Thought Theories of the 
Soul and a Future Life (Dr. Thomson Jay Hudson's Hypotheses Critically 
Examined); Ch. viii, Does Spiritualism Demonstrate a Future Life? (include 
ing the author's personal experience and investigation); Ch. ix. On the So- 
called Philosophy of a Future Life; Ch. x. The Question of a Future Life 
From the Scientific Standpoint—1. From the mechanical point of view, 2, 
From the chemical point of view, 3, From the physiological point of view, 4. 
From the psychological point of view; Ch. xi, Some Miscellaneous Matters; 
Ch. xii, Recapitulation and Conclusion. The chapters are conveniently sub- 
divided into Sections, an even hundred in all, 


Prices: One copy, 75c.; Three copies, $2.00; 4 or more, 65c each. 
Postpaid to any point within the United States. Foreign, 10c extra. 


Singleton W. Davis, 854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE HUMANTARIAN REVIEW 


What “They Say” Aad the Book, "A FUTURE LIFE? 


Extracts from Letters. 


Very interesting and instruct- 
ive. -W. J. Dean, Talent, Or. 


Most excellent reading.“ Geo. 
Longford, Philadelphia. 


J greatly admire your criticisms 
of spiritism.”—Otto Wettstein, La 
Grange, III. 


Your review of the subject has been 
fair, scholarly and masterly. E. 
Casterline, M. D., Edgar, Neb. 


J am much pleased with your re- 
view of Dr. Thomson Jay Hudson's 
hy potheses.“ Prof. J. S. Loveland. 


You write in an interesting way. 


and with and evident intent to be 


fair. Vour showing of the fallacies 


of Hudson is done in a masterly man- 


enr.“ Samuel Blodgett, Hopkins, 
Minn. 


Your 8th chapter, I believe, gives 
the hue explanation of the phenom- 
ena of table-tipping etc., so much 
relied.upon to. prove the existence of 
spirits.-E. A. Fitch, Wilmington, Vt. 


„It is one.of the very best books 
that ever appeared. The problem 
with me would be, how to get this 
book before the people who would 
want it could they have an inkling 


of what it contains.“ - Wm. Plotts, © 


Whittier, Cal. 
The great-use of such books as this is to 


show how. those who have tried to answer 


mi question in the past have failed, and 
055 and to bring to our knowledg the facts 
laws of science which only can indicate 
che TRUE, which in the long run can be the 
on satisfactory answer. The evolutiona 
ladder of the past can only lead us to the 
Higher truth of the present and future. So 
up the laddgr we are taken. 


‘Evéryone who possibly can should make 
the facts and conclusions of this short but 
masterly exposition his or her own. That 
our author can properly speak for science, 
is evident from the fact that he, in theory 
and conviction at least, is a complete scien- 
tist; that is, one who sees that ‘‘matter in 
motion is the causative basis or substance 
of all the phenomena [ facts and processes] 
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- Of nature—chemical, mechanical, ph 


siolog - 
ical, social intellectual, emotional | and moral 
—a truly scientific monism. T. Wake- 
man, in a review of the book. 


Mr. Davis is transparently candid 
in his treatment of the subject. As 
an inquirer and lover of trufh, he 
discusses mind, soul, spirit, energy, 
matter, as becomes a thinker and 
close observer. The. author of A 
Fulin e Life? givesa beautiful de- 
scription of a natural resurrection. 


He furnishes more food for thought 


in one page—more ciear explanation 
—under the head, A Revelation by 


the Sun-God.“ an evolution of the 


resurrection theory, than can be 
found in volumes devoted to the sub- 
ject. - It ought-to be read by a hun- 
dred thousand clergymen before next 
Easter. The author skillfully dis- 
poses of the free will“ problem of 
orthodox Christianity, He bows to 
no scientist as infallible authority, 
and with one sweep of his logical 
scimiter convicts the great Haeckel 
to he not a monist, but a theoretical 
“dualist.” The-logic of the author 
along here is a ringing sledge-ham- 
mer on the anvil of truth. It is 
unanswerable. It has been said that 
science is the great iconoclast, Mr. 
Davis keeps close to science and 
proves himself one of the most effec- 
tive idol smashers I have ever read. 

l This great oook does 
what too manybooks fail to accam- 
plish: adds to the store of human 
knowledge. Carefully he states the 
strongest aftirmations of those be- 
lieving in a future life and weighs 
them. His chapter X. The Ques- 
tion of a Future Life from a Scien- 
tific Standpoint,” is a gem in liter- 
ature, the distinctions are so cleár- 
cut. As he says, We should 
continue our inquiry until we know 
that we know That is science.“ 


That is what I call hardpan—a verit- 


able Gibralter of reason.—Prof. W. 
F. Jamieson in a review, 


THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 


2 A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE - 


Study of Mind, Ethics and Religions by the Scientife Method 


And the Promotion of Education, Ethical Culture, Humaneness, et: 


Vol. X, No. ö.] 


DECEMBER, 1911. 


[Whole No. 10 


| WRITTEN FOR THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. 


( Reprinted, ) 


Meaning of Humanitarianism ” 
BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


Q The words humanitarian and 


humanitarianism have been and are 


still used to convey differing mean- 
ings. In theological discussions, the 


idea attached to them is that Jesus 
was not a god or demi-god. or spe- 
cially the son of God, but a human 
being in no way differing from other 


members of the race, except, per- 
haps. as to his mental and moral 
character and habits of conduct. 


In the great movement against 
cruelty—cruelty to children, slaves, 
the sick and insane, prisoners, and 
especially to brutes—these words 


carry the meaning of humaneness or 


kindness as opposed to cruelty or in- 
humaneness. In Great Britain the 
organizations of anti-cruelty propa- 
gandists and reformers are called 
humanitarian associations, corre- 
sponding in character to our Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society and 
the various Societies for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals”—this 
last a very lumbering, awkward 
appellation. 

In The Humanitarian Review the 
words are used in a much broader 
sense than they are in either of the 


above cases; that is, these words 
as used by the editor in the name of 
The Review and in his editorial and 
other articles. The following defi- 
nitions, it is hoped, will make. these 
meanings clear: 

1. Humanitarian, 1 to any 
person or means that aims to pre- 
vent cruelty of a// kinds to any sen- 
tient thing. and to cultivate the eth- 
ical sentiment of humaneress—kind- 
ness, compassion, mercy, sympathy 
—in human character, especially in 
the minds of the young. | 

2. Humanitarian, in a restricted 
sense, may mean one who denies the 


divinity of Jesus; but as used in this 


magazine this idea as a meaning of 
the word is only elemental; that is, 
it is only one factor of the word. 
The Humanitarian disbelieves in the 
godhood of Jesus or any other hu- 
man being. Whether he does or 
does not admit that the Jesus Christ 
of the New Testament was a real 
man of flesh and blood and not an 
ideal or a nature-myth, he believes 
men of like character—men who 
make it the mission of their lives to 
serve humanity in the way of en- 
lightening the intellect and culti- 
vating the moral nature—are not 
gods or sons of any god, or of God 
in the New Testament litera l sense. 
but humane human beings endowed 
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by nature with the peculiar talents of any si 
and inclinations which they mani- ber of such associations and of the 


fest to a degree over and above most 
of their fellows. Such superior men 
are no more the sons of God in a 


nal and the misanthropist are the 
physical sons of Satan. They are 
all, the good and the bad, the sons 
—the offspring —of heredity and en- 
vironment. 


3. Humanitarian, in a special 
sense is applied, I believe, in The 
Review originally to the idea of hu- 
manity as a solidarity and the su- 
preme being, or highest manifesta- 
tion of life, intellect and morality of 
which we know anything. The Hu- 
manitarian not only is a humane 
character, as described in Defini- 
tion 1, above, and a disbeliever in 
the godhood of Jesus or any man, 
as described in Definition 2, above, 
but he believes that Humanity as a 
whole is the Supreme Being,” so 
far as finite man is able to discover, 
in the world of living things; that 
as a man is not strictly speaking an 

„individual,“ but an association of 
living organic cells, so Humanity is 
a solidarity in the same sense aS a 
man is an individual—an association, 
by consanguinity and general inter- 
ests, of individualized personalities. 


Humanilarianism. as the word is 
used i in this magazine by its editor, 
is a comprehensive philosophy of 
human life and concretely of a hu- 
manitarian line of conduct. It em- 
braces a knowledge of human na- 
ture, but also a practical line of con- 


implies an enlightened intellect free 
from superstition and supernatural- 
ism; a cultivated moral nature de- 
voted to the welfare of other human 
beings, and self-restrained from it- 
flicting suffering or death needlessly 
upon any sentient creature, human 
or animal. It implies a subordina- 
tion of the individual to the com- 
munity—a recognition of the fact 
that the welfare of a community, of 
a state, of a nation, of the buman 
family, is of vastly more importance 
in the economy of race-evolution 


physical sense than the base crimi- 


duct that is essentially ethical. It 


than the welfare of any single mem- 


race, Hence Humanitarianjsm em- 
braces the principle of altruism, or 
the sacrifice of individual effort, in- 


dividual pleasure, individual life. 


when necessary to the welfare of so- 
ciety or humanity. Yet, it also em- 
braces the truth that society and 
the race owe service to the individ- 
ual who so serves them. 
tionship is reciprocal. 
Humanitarianism, as used here- 
in, may be broadly defined to be the 
science of human nature as the high- 
est form of science and that of the 
most importance to man, just as 
humanity itself isthe highest form 
of being and, to itselfat least, the 
most important ;—the sciences of 
man’s relations to his environment— 
physiology and hygiene—and to his 
fellows--sociology and ethics. 
Humanittarianism embraces the 
practical effort of men to so modify 
hereditary influences by adjusting 
the environment as to result in race- 
improvement—-evolution toward a 
more perfect humanity and a greater 
enjoyment of life in proportion to its 
incidental sufferings. This means 
education and moral culture are the 
very greatest of means, and the pro- 
motion of these the noblest work the 


man (or society) can engage in, or to 


which he can devote his time, tal- 


ents, or material possessions, 


As distinct from other philan- 
thropic schemes, or assumed-to-be 


‘schemes of human Salvation,“ Hu- 


manitar:anism relates wholly and 
exclusively to life here on the earth 
—the physical, mental and moral 
life of here and now—on the princi- 


ple that, if man is destined to any 


kind of postmortem life, his life here 


well-lived is the best possible prep- 


aration for that beyond the grave; 
and that the best ‘preparation for 
death” is a life well lived. And 
Humanitarianism is antagonistic to 
error, superstition, and fanatical de- 
votion to exclusive effort to provide 
for a problematical future life, be- 
cause the Humanitarian believes 
such things obstruct human prog. 
ress and waste energies which if 
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irected to the evolution of man in 
this life would accomplish good for 
him not only here but hereafter, if 
his personality is to continue after 


out of its sphere of service any be- 
ing or beings over or above human- 
ity. Hence, invocations, praise and 
flattery of God or the gods, are 
not indulged in by the Humanitar- 
ian. His faith is not in a super- 
human, supreme personal being, but 
in the superhuman, supreme imper- 
sonal order of nature, which is im- 
mutable in the face of all special 
pleadings or praises of men. 


The Humanitarian, of all men is 


f 

death. 

Humanitarianism leaves entirely 
| 


most charitable to his fellows. 


Hence he is a Liberal.“ He looks 8 
upon the ignorance and errors of í 
his fellow men—even of his oppon- $ 
ents in intellectual controversy—as , 
not the result of, innate “‘wicked- 
ness, but heredity and environment. f 
He is a Freethinker, because he is 8 
not only himself free to think for 
himself but recognizes the right of 
his fellows to do the same. He is a 
Rationalist, because he considers 


8 
i 
reason as the court of last resort i 
that it is supreme as the judge of 
truth and error and of right and 
wrong. 

8 
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WRITTEN FOR THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. 


ZENO, THE CITTIAEN. 
A Sketch of the Life of the Founder of Stocism. 
BY HARRIETTE LASCELLES-BURNETTE. 


NE DAY in the latter half of the 
fourth century, B. C., soon after the 
conquest of Asia by Alexander, a ship 
laden with expensive merchandise trom 
Phoenicia sailed from the island of Cyprus, 
bound for the coast of Greece. The owner 
of the cargo, and son of the shipowner, 
‘was a passenger on the vessel, a tall dark 
young man between twenty and thirty 
years of age. His height was somewhat 
accentuated by his extreme slenderness, 
and he naturally carried his head to one 
side. In his large, dark eyes burned the 
fire of intelligence, and his whole counte- 
nance was lighted by enthusiasm. His 
father, a well-to-do merchant of Cittium 
(a city of Cyprus colonized mainly by 
Phoenicians), had made frequent trips to 
Greece, and the glowing accounts he had 
given of that marvellous city of Athens 
had fired his son with eager desire to feast 
his eyes on her glories. His heart bounded 
with anticipation as he watched the shore 
of Cyprus recede from view, for it had 


the remainder of his life at Athens. 


been“arranged that he should remain in 


Greece until another vessel sailed from 
his home with more merchandiee. 

But fortune decreed that he should spend 
When 
not far from the Piraeus, the sea-port of 
the Grecian. city, a violent storm arose and 
the vessel was wrecked. The young mer- 
chant, escaping a watery grave, made his 
way to Athens, and on the day of his 
arrival took a step which changed the 
whole tenor of his life. While strolling 
about the market place, he stopped at a 


bookseller's stall, and while turning over 


the volumes chanced upon the Second 
Book of Xenophon's Memorabilia. A glance 
through its pages so piqued his inquiring 
mind that he sat down to read. After a 
few moments he sprang to his feet and 
eagerly asked the bookseller to tell him 
where he might find such men as were 
described in the book. Follow that man.“ 
said the bookseller, pointing to a very 
plain-featured person, wearing a long cloak, 
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who was passing just then, and who proved 
to be Crates, the head of the Cynic School 
of Philosophy, which was founded by 
Antisthenes, a pupil of Socrates. The 
young man hastened after the philosopher 
and eagerly enrolled himself as one of his 
disciples. In this manner, then, did Zeno, 
destined to become the founder of those 
doctrines of pure morality known to the 
world under the name of Stoicism, begin 
his philosophical studies. 


To a young man bred to dainty and 
luxurious habits, the theories and practices 
of the Cynics must have been a revelation. 
Many were the hard lessons learned in the 
manner of plain living and rigorous ascet- 
icism. It is said by Diogenes Laertius that 
Crates purposely set him tasks which would 
bring upon him embarrassment and morti- 
fication, and had not the young man been 
fired by enthusiasm as well as urged on 
by his hunger for knowledge, doubtless 
his interest in philosophy would have 
waned early. One day his teacher bade 
him carry a pot of lentil pottage through 
the Ceramicus, and on observing Zeno's 
attempts to hide it under his cloak, struck 
the jar with his stick, breaking it and 
deluging the young philosopher with its 
contents. When the latter ran away in 
confusion, Crates stung him with taunting 
words. But even this did not deter him 
from continuing his studies with his hard 
taskmaster for a number of years. 


At length, however, he perceived that 
there was something beyond the rather 
meagre doctrines of the Cynics, and at- 
tached himself to Stilpo, who had studied 
in the Megarian School, founded by Eu- 
clides, a disciple of the great Socrates. By 
several authorites it is stated that he also 
studied with a pupil of Plato, Xenocrates, 
and that he listened to the lectures of 
Polemo, a favorite disciple of the latter. 
At least Zeno was accused by him of 
appropriating his ideas and of dressing 
them up in Phoenician garments. 


After devoting twenty odd years to study, 
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Zeno began to teach a philosophy which 
—modified but slightly in the years that 
followed—was destined to become an 
important factor in the political and social 
life of Greece and Rome. The indpend- 
ence of Greece had been destroyed by the 
conquest of Phillip, the Macedonian king, 
but Zeno taught the Athenians that they 
were still free if their thoughts were pure, 
their souls at peace, and their lives in har- 
mony with their Source, the Ruling Power. 
He taught them the doctrine of the Broth- 
erhood of Man-—which is coming into 
popularity again and slowly undermining 
the Asiatic superstition which for two 
thousand years has been dividing the 
sheep from the goats. And he formulated 
an ethical code which holds that the cun- 
duct of the individual should be based 
upon his obligation to contribute to the 


well-being of his fellow men, as well as to 
his own. 


These doctrinsa had a salutary effect 
upon Greek thought. We hear of Cleo- 
menes Ill, king of Sparta, who had em- 
braced Stoicism, forming a resolution to 
restore Spartan discipline and virtue, which 
had become relaxed owing to the Mace- 
donian tyranny. He partially succeeded, 
restoring the lands and civil rights of the 
poor citizens who had been oppressed by 
the Macedonians. That he was overthrown 
at last does not detract from his greatness. 


Plutarch says he was “in all respects a 
great man.” 


As an example of the fruit which the 
doctrines of Zeno bore in Rome, one need 
not mention Cato, whose name every 
achool-boy recognizes as synonymous with 
the word liberty. But little, if anything, is 
said in the school text-books of the adher- 
ence of Cato to Stoicism, for in this age 
when the church is fighting with tooth and 
nail to regain the ground it has been 
steadily losing for the past century, it could 
not be expected that its supporters would 
give the slightest credit or praise to a 
heathen doctrine” for molding the char- 
acter of one whose life figures in history 
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as a shining example of justice, sobriety, 
honesty and virtue. 


During the reign of Augustus, Stoicism 
had much to do with abating and even 
withholding many cruelties and tyrannies. 
We read that the empress Livia found 
peace in its teachings after the death of 
her son, and that criminals met death 
unfalteringly, sustained by the thought that 
the Ruling Power (or God) was never 
angry nor did anyone harm, no matter 
how weak and erring a mortal might be. 


Many noble Stoics suffered persecution 
--banishment and martyrdom--under the 
tyranny and despotism of the eight profli- 
gate rulers who followed Augustus. Among 
the martyrs may be mentioned Peetus and 
his wife, Arria, and their son-in-law, 
Thrasea, and the latter's son-in-law, Hel- 
vidius. Nero banished Cornutus and Caius 
Musonius Rufus, the latter the teacher of 
Epictetus, who in turn was banished by 
Domitian, as was Dion Chrysostom, the 
orator, and Euphrates, But with the death 
of Domitian all such persecutions passed 
away. A reign of peace began which 
lasted eighty-four years—a period to which 
Gibbon the historian refers as the time 
when “the condition of the human race 
was most happy.” Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antonius Pius and Marcus Aurelius were 
all examples of that beneficent influence 
which Stoicism wielded in Rome. The 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius is a mine of 
pure golden thoughts which have been 
enriching the minds of thinking people 
for centuries and will never be exhausted. 

The place selected by Zeno for his 
school was a beautiful colonnade, which 
about a century before (404 · 3 B. C.) had 
been the scene of executiom of at least 
1400 citizens whose sole offense had been 
that of incurring the displeasure of the 
thirty tyrants who held the reigns of gov- 
ernment for eight months of horror and 
bloodshed. It is said that the philosopher 
Chose this spot that he might render tran- 
Quil a portion of Athens associated with 
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anarchy and disorder. His followers were 
at first known as Zenoians, but soon came 
to be called Stoics, from the word stoa. 
meaning porch. Passersby in the year 


300 B.C. saw a tall dark man pacing up 


and down the colonnade, peacefully de- 
livering discourses to his eager disciples ; 
and not seldom did they count among their 
number men of distinction both at home. 
and abroad. Antigonus, ruler of Mace- 
donia, attended Zeno's lectures whenever 
he came to Athens, and frequently wrote 
letters—according to Diogenes Laertius— 
urging him to visit his country. 

Zeno's life passed tranquilly in the city 
of his adoption. The Athenians honored 
him in many ways. A decree voted by 
them reads in part as follows: 


“Since Zeno, the son of Innaseas, the 
Cittizean, has passed many years in the city 
in the study of philosophy, being in all 
other respects a good man, and also ex- 
horting all the young men who have sought 
his company to the practice of virtue and 
encouraging them in the practice of tem- 
perance, making his own life a model to 
all men of the greatest excellence, since it 
has been derermined by the people = 
may the determination be fortunate) to 
praise Zeno the son of Innaseas, the Cit- 
tiæan, and to present him with a golden 
crown in accordance with the law on 
accocnt of his virtue and temperance, and 
to build him a tomb in the Ceramicus at 
the public expense.” 


Directions to the scribe of the borough 
follow, to enroll the decree and to have it 
engraved on two pillars, one to be placed 
in the Academy and the other in the Ly- 
ceum. And the decree further reads: 


“And he who is appointed to superin- 
tend the work shall divide the expense 
that the pillars amount to in such a way 
that everyone may understand that the 
whole people of Athens honours good 
men both while they are living and after 
they are dead.” 


He was alao presented with the keys of 
the walls of the city. The text of the de- 
cree may surprise many good people who 
are laboring under the impression that 
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justice, appreciation of merit and honor to 
the deserving sprang suddenly into being 
with the advent of the Asiatic religion 
called Christianity. 

One often hears such mental somnam- 
bulists refer to the platitudes of the New 
Testament as marking the beginning of all 
morality, temperance, justice and virtue 
the world had ever known, and their smug 
satisfaction over this extraordinary view 
of the matter—fostered by their ignorance 
of ancient history, except what they have 
found in the Old Testament—would be 
comical if it were not so pitiful. Such a 
view demonstrates the sad fact that they 
are afflicted with intellectual strabismus, 
which comes as the inevitable result of 
allowing others to do one's thinking for 
himself. 


The temperance of Zeno even passed 
into a proverb. Posidippus, a comic poet 
of the third century, is quoted as saying 
in a poem called “Men Transported”: 


“So that for ten whole days he did appear 
More temperate than Zeno's self.” 


lt was also his habit to avoid a crowd, 
preferring rather the society of two or three 
congenial companions. He was fond of 
investigating everything that came under 
his notice, adding thus daily to his store of 
knowledge. In his old age he frequently 
was heard to declare that the voyage on 
which he was wrecked was the most pros- 
perous of his life. For, he said, those 
whom fortune drove upon philosophy were 
fayored indeed. He taught until his ninety- 
eighth year, continuing in good health 
until the last days of his life. This may 
in part be accounted for by his abstemious 
habits and healthful diet. His food con- 
sisted mainly of figs, bread and honey and 
sweet wine, and he seldom accepted invi- 
tations to dine or sup because of the temp · 
tation to indulge in rich foods at such 
times. It is related that shortly before his 
death he tripped and fell, breaking one of 
his toes, as he was leaving his school. 
Striking the ground with his hand, he 
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quoted from the tragedy of Niobe (by the 
Greek dramatist Eagre) the following line: 


Why call me so? 


Some say that after this incident he re- 
fused to eat and passed away within a few 
days. Antigonus mourned his death as 
that of a dear friend, and dispatched an 
embassador to entreat the Athenians to 
bury the philosopher in the Ceramicus, 
which was done. He often was heard to 
say that he had “a great veneration for the 
noble old man, who was never elated by 
the attention he had received, and was 
never humbled.” 


“I come! 


Diogenes Laertius gives the names of at 
least.twenty books written by Zeno, but 
there are only a few fragments of his works 
now in existence. And as the greater part 
of these date from the time when he was 
a pupil of Crates, they are in consequence 
imbued with the Cynic doctrines. lt is to 
be regretted that none of his later writings, 
the product of his riper years and ripened 
thought, have come down to us, save 
through quotations by such writers as 
Cicero, Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius 
and the later Stoics. 

Among his pupils probably the best 
known names after that of Cleanthes, author 
of the famous “Hymn to Zeus,” are those 
of Perseus Cittieus, a countryman of Zeno, 
who became the tutor of the young son of 
Antigonus; Ariston of Chios, who was 
the first author of the doctrine of indiffer- 
ence; Dionysius, who in after life became 
a follower of Aristippus, the Cyrene. and 
Posidonius of Alexandria, the mathemati- 
cian, who is sometimes confounded with 
Poseidonius, a Greek Stoic philosopher of 
the second century. 

The apophthegms attributed to Zeno by 
various authorities show a keen analytical 
mind, and they are clothed in a few crisp 
words. To a young man who talked a 
great deal, the philosopher observed: 
“You ears have fallen into your tongue. 
To another with the same fault: “We have 
two ears and but one tongue that we may 
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hear much and speak little. A feast was 
given to the philosophers vy some ambas- 
sadors of the Egyptian king Ptolemy, and 
while the others vied with one another in 
displaying their knowledge, Zeno remained 
silent. The Stoic was asked what message 
they should take from him to the king. He 
replied, that “there was one man in the 
room who knew how to hold his tongue.” 


Antipater, of Sidon, a poet and country- 
man of Zeno, who lived about 100, B. C., 


wrote the following epitaph: 


Here Cittium's pride, wise Zeno, lies, 

who climb’d 

The heights of Olympus; but unmovd 

By ig thoughts ne'er strove to raise 
on Oss 

The 1 Pelion; nor did he emu- 
ulate 

The immortal toils of Hercules; but found 

A new way for himself to the highest 

eaven, 
By virtue, temperance and modesty.” 


Chicago, lll., Oct.. 1911. 
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“SCIENCE FOR SCIENCE’S 
SAKE.” 
BY DR. A. HAUSMANN. 


AX NORDAU has given the appro. 

priate term, “conventional lies” 
to the universal custom of using certain 
phrases and expressions which we know 
are not true because they are convenient 
in social intercourse and sanctioned by the 
majority. In fact they are justifiable to 
some extent; they smooth the rough edges 
of our personalities in contact with others 
and often spare the feelings which would 
be needlessly hurt by the indiscriminate 
‘use of a hard, rude truth. But outside of 
the social sphere, without this benevolent 
motive, there is no excuse for this decep- 
tion. In all matters concerning mankind 
at large, the absolute truth should be the 
only principle recognized. It is the only 
‘one that has elevated mankind to its pres- 
‘ent level, the root of all progress. 

We often hear the expressions, science 
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for science's sake,” art for art's sake,” etc., 
without considering how absurd, how im- 
possible such a statement really is. Life, 
a part of the universe, is all and everything 
tous. Anything we perceive on earth or 
in the heavens bears some relation, moie 
or less remote to it, and everything we do 
has a personal motive and cannot have 
any other. It is true that not all the natural 
phenomena, the knowledge and compar- 
ison which constitutes science, can be 
directly applied to our material benefit, 
while it is equally true that the only factor 
that has given man the supremacy over 
the other creatures, is his ability to com- 
prehend nature and use her forces in his 
own behalf. In order to do this, he has 
to observe all the phenomena in nature 
that he may discover some he can turn to 
his advantage. Knowledge which had no 
bearing upon human affairs, which could 
not be transferred to posterity and would 
die with its individual possessor, could 
never have had the least influence upon 
the evolution or progress of man. The 
mere collecting of facts without systematic 
arrangement of their relations (a science 
for science's sake) is of no benefit to man- 
kind, but it is the essential, preliminary 


step for the establishment of science for 


hamanity's sake. All theories are derived 
from facts and while a knowledge of the 


facts may exist without applying the men. 


tal process of comparison. and reasoning, 
no rational, scientific idea can be formed 
without this material basis. Man has 


never received any information from his 
‘inner consciousness, 


Starting from the proposition iia life's 
cultivation and enjoyment is the only ra- 


tional standard by which to measure things. 


it is not always obvious what part the dis- 


covery of some new truth has played in 


the development of civilization. The im 
mediate effect is often so insignificant that 


a long time elapses before any change 
takes place in human affairs that could be. 


traced and attributed to it. Let us take 
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astronomy for instance. It does not appear 
from history as if the great discovery of 
Copernicus had any perceptible influence 
upon the course of events, so slow and 
gradual was the comprehension of its im- 
portance. The material benefits derived 
from a knowledge of the earth's shape, 
her position and movement in the solar 
system, are quite obvious. The sun fur- 
nishes the standard of time; with his aid 
and that of some of the stars, we are able 
to determine the situation of places and 
follow directions on the trackless ocean. 
But the benefits derived indirectly from 
the change of our ideas, our conception of 
the world, are not so plain and easily per- 
ceived. 


Our social conditions are the result of 
the predominating mental condition of the 
single individuals, which governs their 
action, and anything affecting their ethical 
or moral law, will also affect the material 
welfare depending on social institutions 
created by the ruling power, To measure 
their value, there is but one standard: 
Everything that contributes to our happi- 
ness is good; everything to the contrary, 


is bad. 


The ignorance of man in regard to na- 
ture has led to fearful abuse of his mental 
faculties and it is with feelings of awe, 
horror and stupefaction, that we contem- 
plate his actions during the few thousand 
years of his history. While claiming divine 
descent and preaching a gospel of broth- 
erly love, his deeds of inconceivable cru- 
elty and barbarity lower his moral level 
below the savage. This- brutal spir.t was 
gradually modified by substituting better 
knowledge of nature for the erroneous be- 
liefs from which it sprung. Men began to 
reason and to see the impossibility that a 


being with mere human intellect could 


govern the universe and be held responsible 
for the deeds of man. They saw that these 
, atrocities were not in accordance with a 
superhuman will but the outcome of human 
mistakes and should cease, and they did. 
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Whenever observation of nature has led 
to the use of her forces for an increased 
production of our material wants as the 
use of wind, water, steam and electrical 
power, the improvement is received with 
acclaim and hailed as progress; but when“ 
ever such discoveries offer no immediate 
material advantage but promise great ben- 
efit by affecting our social institutions, they 
are not readily understood and accepted. 
The reason for this reluctance to acknowl- 
edge a truth and the inevitable deductions 
to be drawn from it lies in our mental 
condition; we are loath to admit that 
something we believe, or pretend to believe, 
is an error and avoid applying the same 
mode of reasoning we use for ordinary 
matters. 


Our only knowledge of nature we receive 
through our senses, and the only science 
cons'sts in deductions from these facts. 
Before man had collected sufficient facts 
to think with, he attempted to explain 
many phenomena by means of pure reas- 
oning; i. e., he assumed a fact as a basis 
for his deductions and, no matter how 
logical they might be, the result had to be 
false. This method was called “speculative 
philosophy,” and all its systems are worth- 
less and have not advanced mankind a 
single step on the road of progress. But 
they confirm the fact that human mind or 
reasoning is confined within the boundaries 
of our sensuous perceptions; when they 
are absent, there is a blank. It seems 
strange that intelligent people make efforts 
to break through this barrier and conceive 
the unknown which does not exist for us. 
By separating atoms and molecules (which 
are merely convenient terms to express 
chemical proportions of bodies) into much 
smaller constituents, they claim to have 
found the ultimate components of matter. 


The absurdity of assuming the existence 
of “smaller bodies” is apparent; our con- 


ception is limited by form. Every form 
can be divided and beyond it there is 


nothing to conceive. Forces may reveal 
themselves through one or the other sense, 
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like electricity, but about their true char- 
acter we are absolutely ignorant—we can 
not conceive their form. 


The time has not been very long since 
natural science consisted .in collecting, 
classifying and naming specimens of a 
certain genus, as butterflies, beetles, etc., 
with the main object of detecting slight 
variations and creating new species, instead 
of investigating their relations. The rarer 
a variation, the higher was esteemed its 
value. This was “science for science's 
sake,” an accumulation of facts without a 
definite, useful purpose. Since the theory 
of evolution has been established, the 
study of nature has changed its aim and 
methods, the principal purpose now being 
the comprehension of the great problem 
of life, as far as nature will permit. 


When we apply Darwin’s theory to our 
social institutions, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the different aspect they assume 
if examined from this point of view, and 
there is no doubt that a general adoption 
of the Monistic Theory will remove the 
remnants of barbarism which even the 
most civilized nations possess today to a 
considerable degree. But, like Columbus's 

iscovery, its great importance for «the 
formation of a more rational state of so- 
ciety is still too little understood, although 
it will not be so long before it will be re- 
cognized. 


Piute, Cal., Oct. 1911. 


Written for The Humanitarian Review 
WHAT WAS JESUS? 


Myth, Man or God? Who Originated 
Christianity ? 
BY T. S. WAN. 


ANY able writers contend that Jesus 

of Nazareth was a mere myth—only 

a name in fiction, others that he actually 
existed but was only and entirely human 
a natural man: others that he was God, 
the Father, from all eternity, descended 
from high heaven, as God incarnated in 
human form, like to that which His crea- 
tures possessed. He was born of a virgin, 
the Mother of God, having no man for 
father. St. Joseph was only his protector.” 
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In view of the fact that the great and 
powerful institution known as Christianity, 
with its millions of adherents, in its far- 
reaching system of teaching, vehemently 
insists that there is no possible way of 
salvation for any one of the whole human 
race who does not believe its stories of the 
birth, the death, and the return to life, of 
this alleged being, it is for this reason a 
matter of the utmost importance that every- 
one should know which of these conten- 


tions is true. That this is the true claim af 
Christianity cannot be disproved. 


To comprehend this case clearly it would 
be well for the reader to bear in mind the 
fact that the Jesus of the New Testament, 
whose name was Jesus David, son of Jo- 
seph and Mary David, of the Royal Family 
of Israel, was a natural man, who lived and 
died many years before the New Testa- 
ment was written or the word Christian 
was ever used; that he had nothing what- 
ever to do with the establishment of Chris- 
tianity and taught none of its vicious 
doctrines; that matter-of-fact. books were 
written of his career and teachings, and 
contemporaneous historians gave him hon- 
orable mention, but that three hundred 
years later the fathers of church history 
altered the contents of these books and 
changed the historians’ writings to make 
them conform to their church doctrines 
that uniformity of teaching should prevail 
throughout the Empire to prevent schisms 
or sects or divisions in the church; that 
they studiously misrepresented the nature 
and teachings of Jesus with a view of 
establishing him in the minds of the peo- 
ple as the actual and only personification 
of deity, and changed the simple, natural 
history of a good man into the wonder- 
works of a mythical idol, in so much that 
were we limited to accept these absurd 
theological characterizations as true, we 
would declare the unnatural personification 
a myth, impossible of having had actual 
existence. But, happily, the truth remains. 


Saul Benjamin of Tarsus, Celicia, origin- 
ated Christianity. His wicked life is a 
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matter of history. He it was who conjoined 
his heavenly Christ to the earthly Jesus, 
and compounded the mystery of Godli- 
ness, out of which Athanasius evolved the 
trinity and Eusebius the gospel of blood 
and faith. 

{ will herein show that Jesus of Nazareth 
actually existed as a genuine man among 
men; that he was born just as you were 
born; that he was human and divine in 
the same sense that all other men are hu- 
man and divine; and that the manner of 
his birth, the act of his death and the dis- 
position of his body has nothing whatever 
to do with your salvation, any more than 
if he had never lived or never died, and 
that your salvation yet depends upon your 
own conduct. 


He was the son of Joseph and Mary 
David, of the royal family of Israel, whose 
genealogy had been most carefully kept 
from the days of Abraham to David, and 
he was born by the only mode and process 
of universal human birth, on the 25th day 
of June, year |, of the Christian era (as 
per calendar changed five hundred and 
sixteen years later), was educated in the 
universities of India, at Jaganoth and Hir- 
nis, became eminent as a reformer, and 
on his return to his own country, after an 
absence of seventeen years, he was greeted 
with tumultuous enthusiasm, vast multi- 
tudes shouting hosannas to the son of 
David. A few Jewish priests decried him 
as a leader of the heretical Jews and infi- 
dels, but he was so universally popular 
that no one spoke openly against him for 
fear of the Jews”"—John vii. A Roman 
conspiracy was organized into which a 
few Jewish priests were drawn, false 
charges and false witnesses used, on relig- 
ious grounds, in order to restrain the Jews 
from rescuing him until they could destroy 
him at least in a pretended legal way. He 
was arrested and tried, all charges per- 
taining to religion were “dismissed as 
matters of Jewish superstition,’ and he 
was held on the charge of unlawfully 
attempting to acquire the throne, was cru- 
cihed to prevent his enthronement, and 
the Roman governor wrote the title or 
superscription of the only accusation upon 
which he was declared guilty, and put it 
on the cross, in derision, showing what 
the Romans had done with “Jesus of 
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Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 


During the seventeen years he was in 
India he spent six years at Jaganoth. in the 
country of Orissa, went from there to 
Hirnis, Punjab, where he had access to a 
fine library, and fully informed himself of 
the religious systems of the world. He 
became a profound scholar and philoso- 
pher, and spent much time in lecturing at 
the Koshmir Academy of Moral Culture, 
which school became widely known as 
“The Great School,” because it was the 
mecca of many wise men. Although it is 
asserted in other publications and reiterated 
on pages 36, 38, 48 and 99 in The Crucifixion, 
by an Eye Witness, that Jesus became a 
Freemason at Jutha, in Galilee, it was at 
Solomon's Throne Lodge, near the river 
Jhelum, now on Kanzar street, Shimagar, 
India, where a neat monument stands to- 
day tableted to his memory. From here 
he began his public career, travelling 
through India, Persia and Palestine. 


That this was the same Jesus of Nazareth 
you will note: “ When Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod 
the king, and there came wise men from 
the East, saying, where is he that is born 
Kihg of the Jews” (Matt ii). That the 
Jews were then under Roman rulers, but 
honored their baby king, and hoped that 
out of Judea, their own land, of their own 
race, should again come a governor to rule 
their people. And that on account of 
danger to the child he was taken into 
Egypt, and there remained until the death 
of Herod and they which sought to kill 
him, and was then brought back to Naza- 
reth. Soon after this, at Jerusalem, during 
the feast of the passover. Joseph arranged 
for the protection and education of Jesus, 
through wise advisers, and on this occasion 
for a brief time the child was separate 
from his parents, and his mother on find- 
ing him, speaking to him of Joseph, said, 
“Son, thy father and I have sought thee, 
sorrowing. This incident closes all script- 
ural references to him for a period o 
seventeen years. After his return to Pal- 
estine, his native land, in his 29th year. 
his scriptural history is thus resumed: 


In the fifteenth year of the reign of Ti- 
berius Ceesar, Pontius Pilate being governor 
of Judea, Jesus, who began to be about 
thirty years of age, came into his own 
country, and taught in the synagogues 
The people were astonished cad said, 


WHAT WAS JESUS? MYTH, MAN OR GOD? 


whence hath this man this wisdom? ls 
not he the carpenter's son? Is not his 
mother called Mary? and his brethren 
James and Joses and Simon and Judas, 
and his sisters, are they not all with us? 
Whence, then, hath this man such wisdom ? 
(Matt. xiii.) | 

“And then arose a division among the 
people; many said: When Christ shall 
come will he do more than this man, Jesus, 
hath done? Others said: Of a truth, this 
man, Jesus, is the Christ (John vii). Then 
Jesus asked his disciples whom say ye that 
l am? Peter, answering, said, the Christ 
of God” (Luke ix), a man approved of 
God. His people gave him the heartiest 
of welcomes everywhere. When he went 
to Jerusalem, see Matt. xxi. 


There is no mistaking the reference here 
to Jesus David, son of Joseph and Mary 
David. | 

Rabbi Gamaliel, in Ceesar’s court, writing 
of a visit to the home of Joseph and Mary, 
gives a vivid description of Jesus as a boy, 
but seemingly of no brighter promise than 
his brothers and sisters. Rabbi Herzfeld 
says, “I never knew a learned Israelite to 
dispute the fact of the existence and cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, the Christ, under the 
Roman law.” Rabbi Rosenspitz says, 
“We have in the Talmud not only the 
most positive proof of the existence of 
Jesus, the Galilean patriot, but it gives a 
minute description of him, and of the 
opinions of various rabbis concerning his 
views.” | 


Saul consulted the Roman rulers in the 
conspiracy and secured the co-operation 
of some of the priests. He then sent Judas 
Iscariot to the priests with his plan for the 
destruction of Jesus, and when Judas had 
told them they were glad, and promised 
to give him money. And he sought how 


he might conveniently betray him. (Matt. 
and Mark.) 


Tacitus says: Jesus was brought to 
punishment by Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
Procurator.” 


Files of “The Daily Record of the Ro- 
man People.“ a daily newspaper estab- 
lished by Julius Cæsar 59 years before the 
birth of Jesus, iater edited by the extremely 
wealthy Roman Senator, Scaurus, and pre- 
sented by him to the Temple Library, now 
of Constantinople, corroborates these state- 
.ments in its reference to the crucifixion of 
Jesus, which it said hastened the existing 


- Josephus says: 
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dissensions between the Romans and the 
Jews into furious war, destined to result in 
extension of the Roman jurisdiction. The 
old “Chinese Gazette chronicled the 
crucifixion of Jesus the King of the Jews. 
his paper was changed to “The Peking 
Gazette” in the year 911, and has been 
issued regularly for a thousand years. 


In his reply to Sejane, who had com- 
plained of the delay in arresting Jesus, 
Pilate said: 


Jesus had spoken rather as a friend of 
the Romans than the Jews, and never have 
I read in the works of the philosophers 
anything that compares with his maxims. 
It was on account of his wisdom, and the 
fact that his ‘teachings were against the 
Jewish theocracy, that J granted him so 
much liberty to assemble and address the 
people, unrestrained by any pretorian man- 
date. His unlimited freedom provoked 
them to great indignation, and new com- 
plaints were daily made at the Pretorium 
against him. I was informed that misfor- 
tune would befall him; but my conduct 
was approved by the leaders of the Senate. 


Approved by those who understood the 
plan of the conspiracy. But this matter 
eventually led Pilate to kill himself. 

“ Jesus, a wise man, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth 
with pleasure, was the Christ, and when 


. Pilate condemned him to the cross, those 


that loved him did not forsake him (Book 
18, ch. 3). Ananus assembled the Sanhe- 
drim judges and brought before them the 
brother of Jesus, who was called the Christ, 
whose name was James, and when they 
had found an accusation against him de- 
livered him to be stoned.“ (Book 20, c. 9.) 
I think these passages in Josephus on Jesus 
are authentic. Renan's Life of Jesus, page 
13. Vossius, de Valois. Lambecius, Huet, 
and others of the best historians, maintain 
the authenticity of these statements in the 
early editions of these books, but 300 years 
later Eusebius altered them to suit his the- 
oi y. bs 3 3 
During the -life of Jesus no one was 
known as a Christian. Twenty-three years 
after his death the word Christian was first 
used by Saul,-who called Ais followers 
Christians, and 300 years later changed 
Saul's name to Saint Paul. 

Rabbi Wise says: “I maintain that the 
personal existence of Jesus of Nazareth 
cannot be denied. Scholarly Israelites and 
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learned rabbis, with the Talmud before 
them, can never deny the existence of 
Jesus.” 

In Keim's “Jesus of Nazara,” six volumes, 
the writings of Hooykaas, Clodd, Fiske, 
Schlesinger, Hanson, Cranbrook, Chadwick 
and many others of the world's best writers, 
it is maintained that Jesus was a natural 
man, and all that has caused real doubt 
as to his actual existence has been wrought 
through attempts to make it appear that 
he was the founder of Christianity, with 
its absurd tales about his birth, miracles, 
resurrection, vicious doctrines of salvation 
by faith, and its direct efforts to destroy 
evidence that he was a natural man. 


have already presented enough by 
inference and direct evidence to prove con- 
clusively his actual existence as a great 
man, because he was a good man, but | 
will introduce admissions by the Fathers 
of church history which are positively con- 
firmatory. 


Jesus had nothing whatever to do with 
the establishment of Christianity, and 
taught nothing whatever in common with 
its teachings, and would most certainly 
repudiate every tenet of the Christian doc- 
trine. 


The Jews never denied or doubted the 
existence of Jesus as a great and good 
man, but they scorned the unreasonable 
ana incredible tales that were told about 

im. 

Saul, son of Barthers and Eunice Benja- 
min, of Tarsus, Celicia, a Roman and a 
bitter enemy of Jesus and his friends, per- 
secuting, imprisoning and killing many of 
them, and who was the chief conspirator 
against Jesus, now believing that he could 
elevate himself by espousing the cause of 
Jesus, did so; but was utterly repudiated 
and denounced as a murderer and a wretch 
unfit to live. He was beaten and driven 
by the Jews from place to place, many 
pledging themseives by an oath that they 
would neither eat nor sleep until they had 
slain him, and he would have been killed 
had not the Romans rescued and guarded 
him. Nevertheless, he persisted in trying 
to get the Jews to co-operate with him in 
founding Christianity. He invited promi- 
nent Jews of Rome to visit him, and had 
days appointed for many to hear him 

ey were all against him and his sect, 
but were willing to hear his own explana- 
tions. But when he reasoned with them 
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and told them what they must believe, the 
Jews turned away from Paul unpersuaded 
and unbelieving. 

St. Paul is the man who wrote the chris- 
tology from which Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity originated. He called his followers 
Christians and this sect became and re- 
mained Roman Catholic Christians for a 
thousand years, until the separation of 
dissenters into Protestant Christianity. 


[After quoting at great length from vari- 
ous authorities to show that the Church 
Fathers invented the Christian doctrine 
of salvation by faith in Christ—a matter 
not relevant in this discussion—Mr. Givan 
quotes Eusebius in relation to his changing 
the history of Jesus and making it read as 
now found in the gospels of the New Tes- 
tament, as follows: 


“We altered and compiled the sacred 
books from the older writings; changing 
names and supplying prophecies to them 
to correspond with the archives. The old 
records were often obscure to me; what | 
did not understand | altered to conform to 
some of the doctrines. I thought it better 
to have uniformity of records throughout 
the Empire than to have sects and achisms 
contending about the nature of the new 
Divinity.--Eusebius in Who Wrote the New 
Testament, page 143. 


This is credited here to Eusebius but 


quoted from a book by M. Faraday.— 
Editor. ] 


Thus it is seen that the Fathers of church 
history changed the matter-of-fact history 
of Jesus, written by Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Aramathea, into the Four Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles, altering and adding 
to suit their doctrines. They enlarged and 
embellished Saul's plan of salvation,” and 
changed his name from Saul of Tarsus to 
Saint Paul. They admit that they did 
these things—together with Saul, they in- 
vented these tales---and also admit that it 
may seem incomprehensible to others how 


they could be honest advocates of Christian 


morality and yet try to substantiate their 
religion by fraudulent assertions! But all 
the same they persisted on fraudulent lines, 
insisting that the end would justify the 
means. But has it? 


I have herein set forth the simple facts, 
making it clearly conclusive that Jesus o 
Nazareth lived; that he was a genuine man 
among men, limited by the conditions of 
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earthly existence; that he is mentioned in 
the records of the Roman Senate and of 
the Jerusalem Sanhedrim; in the pages of 
Cessar's Court and the history of the He- 
brews; in the contents of the Talmud and 
the writings of Tacitus, Josephus, Justin, 
Suetonius, Porphyry, Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelius and others, while eighty-seven 
authors have written from one to six vol- 
umes each from various view-points of his 
ife. 


Louisville, Ky., Nov., 1911. 


Written for The Humanitarian Review 


THE MALIGNERS OF SCIENCE, 


Injurious Misrepresentations by Glib 
Writers Dangerous to Public 
Welfare. 


BY SIR RAY LANKASTER, K. C. B., F. R S. 
(In the London Telegraph.) 


MUST break off, for the moment, from 
my talk about fishes in order to meet 
what has become a recurrent misrepresen- 
tation and absurdity for which the annual 
congress of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science furnishes the op- 
portunity. Glib writers in various journals 
regularly seize this occasion to pour forth 
their lamentations concerning the incapa- 
city of “science” and the disappointment 
which they experience in finding that it 
does not do what it never professed to do.“ 
They deplore that those engaged in the 
making of that new knowledge of nature 
which we call “ science” do not discover 
things which they never set out to discover 
or thought it possible to discover, although 
the glib gentlemen who write with a false 


*In America, as well as in England, the 
practice here complained of by the emi- 
nent scientist, Lankaster, is of common 
occurrence. The daily newspapers are the 
chief offenders in this country, and the 
“twaddle” they frequently print about 
“what scientists do not know,” the su- 
premacy of faith over scientific investi- 
gation as a means of obtaining knowledge, 
is the product of editors and reporters who 
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assumption of knowledge pretend that 
these things are what the investigation of 
scientific inquirers are intended to ascer- 
tain. We read, at this season of the year, 
articles upon What Scientists Do Not 
Know” and “ The Bankruptcy of Science,” 
in which it is pretended that the purpose 
of science is to solve the mystery, or, as it 
has been called, the “riddle” of the uni- 
verse, and it is pointed out with something 
like malicious satisfaction that, to judge by 
the proceedings of the congress of scien- 
tific investigators just concluded, we are 
no nearer a solution of that mystery than 
men were in the days of Aristotle, and it 
is added that false hopes have been raised, 
and that matters which were once consid- 
ered settled have again passed into the 
melting pot! 

This kind of lamentation is not only (if 
I may use an expressive term) “twaddle,” 
but is injurious misrepresentation, danger- 
ous to the public welfare. The actual 
attitude of the investigators and makers of 
new knowledge of nature is stated in a few 
words which | wrote eight years ago: “The 
whole order of nature, including living and | 
lifeless matter from man to gas—is a net- 
work of mechanism, the main features and 
many details of which have been made 
more or less obvious to the wondering 
intelligence of mankind by the labor and 
ingenuity of scientific investigators. But 
no sane man has ever pretended, since 
science became a definite body of doctrine, 
that we know or ever can hope to know 
or conceive of the possibility of knowing, 
whence this mechanism has come, why it 
is there, whither it is going, and what there 
may or may not be beyond and beside it 


have less than a mere smattering of science, 
but a superabundance of anxiety to kotow 
to the popular theological beliefs. And 
so this splendid criticism by Sir Ray Lan- 
kaster is deemed applicable in America as 
well as in England, and it is given a place 
here with the hope that Review readers 
will read it carefully and pass it along.— 


Editor. 
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which our senses are incapable of appre- 
ciating. These things are not ‘explained’ 
by science and never can be.” 


So much for those who reproach science 
with the non-fulfillment of their own un- 
warranted and perfectly gratuitous expec- 
tations. When, however, having created 
in their readers’ minds an unreasonable 
sense of failure and a mistrust of science, 
such writers go on to make use of the want 
of confidence thus produced, in order to 
throw doubt upon the real conquests of 
science—the new knowledge actually made 
and established by the investigators of the 
the last century—it becomes necessary to 
say a little more. The public is told by 
these false witnesses that science has “dog- 
mas, and that men of science are less 
satisfied than they were with the “dogmas” 
of the last century. Science has no dog- 
mas, all its conclusions are open to revision 
by experiment and demonstration, and are 
continually so revised. But science takes 
no heed of empty assertion unaccompanied 
by evidence which can be weighed and 
measured, “ Nullius in verba” is its motto. 


It is especially in the area of biology — 
the knowledge of living things—that the 


enemies of science make their most auda- 
cious attempts to discredit well ascertained 
facts and conclusions. They tell their 
readers that those greater problems of the 
science (as they erroneously term them), 
such as the nature of variation among indi- 
viduals, the problems of heredity, the nature 
of growth and reproduction, the mystery 
of sex, the characteristics of habit, instinct 
and intelligence, and the meaning of life 
itself, have advanced very little beyond 
the standpoint of the first and greatest 
biologist, Aristotle. This statement is vague 
and and indefinite; the conclusion which 
it suggests is absolutely untrue. Aristotle 

new next to nothing about the mechanism 
of the processes in living things above 
cited. At the present day we know an 
enormous amount about them in detail. 

ut when men of science are told that they 
do not know the “ nature” of this and the 
meaning of that, they frankly admit that 
they do not know the “ real nature ” (for 
the expressson is capable of endless variety 


of significance) of anything, nor the real 
“meaning” not only of life, but of the 
existence of the universe, and they say, 
moreover, that they have no intention or 
expectation of knowing the ultimate nature 
or the ultimate “ meaning (in a philo- 
sophical sense) of any such things. These 
are not problems of science—and it is 
misleading and injurious to pretend that 
they are. Our writer (for I am following 
the lamentations of one in Particular) is 
good enough to say that, owing to the 
work of Darwin, the fact that the differ. 
ences which we see between organisms 
have been reached by a gradual evolution, 
is not now disputed. (That at any rate 
seems to be a solid achievement.) But he 


` goes on to declare that when we inquire | 


by what method this evolution was brought 
about biologists can return no answer, 
That appears to me to be a most extraor- 
dinary perversion of the truth. The reason 
why the gradual evolution of the various 
kinds of organısms is not now disputed is 
that Darwin showed the method by which 
that evolution can and must be brought 
about. So far from “returning no answer,” 
Darwin and succeeding generations of 
biologists do return a very full answer to 
the question, “ By what method has organic 


evolution been brought about? Our mis- 


leading writer proceeds as follows: “The 


Darwinian theory of natural selection act- 


ing on minute differences ig generally con- 
sidered nowadays to be inadequate, but 
no alternative theory has taken its place.” 

his is an entirely erroneous statement. 
Though Darwin held that natural selection 
acted most widely and largely on minute 
differences, he did not suppose that its 
Operation was confined to them, and he 
considered and gave importance to a 
number of other characteristics of organ- 


isms which have an important part in the 


process of organic evolution. The asser- 
tion that the theory of organic evolution 
as left by Darwin is now generally held to 
be inadequate is fallacious. Darwin's the- 
ories are generally held to be essentially 
true. It is obvious that they are capable 
of further elaboration and development 
by additional knowledge, and always were 
regarded as being so by their author and 
by jevery other competent person. But 
that is a very different thing from holding 
them to be " inadequate.” They are ade- 
quate, because they furnish the founda- 


tion on which we build. 
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Lastly, we are told by the scribe already 
quoted that at the present time discussion 
is chiefly concentrated on the question as 
to whether life is dependent only on the 
physical and chemical properties of the 
living substance, protoplasm, or whether 
there is at work an independent vital prin- 
ciple which sharply separates living from 
non-living matter! And from Professor 
D'Arcy Thompson's address (which cer- 
tainly justifies the proceeding) the obvious 
and commonplace conclusion is drawn 
that the ultimate problems of biology are 
as inscrutable as of old.“ All ultimate 
problems are, I admit, inscrutable, and it 
was hardly a worthy use of the occasion 
for the president of the zoological section 


‘of the British Association to shake his head 


and assure his audience that such was the 
case, for they all knew it well enough, and 
would. have gladly heard him discourse 
of some problems which are scrutavle! It 
is certainly not the case that, at the present 
time, discussion is concentrated’.on the 
question of the existence of a vital princi- 
ple. There is absolutely no discussion in 
progress on the subject. No one even 

nows or attempts to state what is meant 
by a “vital principle.” It is a phrase which 

elongs to “the dead past,” when men of 
science had not discovered that you get 
no nearer to understanding a difficult sub- 
ject by inventing a name to cover your 
ignorance. Thirty-five years ago the word 


“vitality” was used as some few philoso- | 


phising writers are now using the term 
“vital principle.” Huxley at that time at- 
tacked the views of Dr. Lionel Beale, who 
called in the aid of a mystical “ principle,” 
which he named “vitality,” in order to 
“account for some of the remarkable 
properties of protoplasm. As Huxley 


pointed out, this supposed principle “ac- 


counted for” nothing, since it was merely 
a name for the phenomena for which it 
was supposed to account. Huxley pointed 
out that many chemical compounds have 
remarkable properties—as assuredly have 
the chemical compounds which are present 
in protoplasm-—but men of science have 
not found it to help them in investigating 
the mechanism of those vroperties to as- 
cribe them to mvstical, intangible ` pri n- 
ciples” differing from the agencies at work 
in other less exceptional substances. 


Thus, for instance, water, though a very 
common and abundant chemical compound 
ormed by the union of two chemical ele- 
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ments, hydrogen and oxygen, which, at 
the temperature and pressure of the earth's 
surface, are gaseous, offers many strange 
properties to our consideration not shared 
by other compounds of gaseous elements. 
For instance, hydrogen, when it combines 
with other gaseous elements, does not 
form a compound which is liquid at the 
temperature and pressure of the earth's 
surface. Its combinations with nitrogen, 
with chlorine, with fluorine, and even with 
the solid element carbon, are under those 
‘conditions gaseous. What a special char- 
acter, therefore, has water! Moreover, 
water, though a liquid, yet behaves in a 
most peculiar way when either cooled be- 
low ordinary temperatures or heated above 
them. It becomes solid when cooled, but 
expands at the same time, so that it is less 
dense when solid than when liquid—a 
most unusual proceeding! And when 
heated it is converted into vapor, but with 
a loss or “ making latent” of heat, which, 
like its behavior when solidifying, indicates 
that water is endowed with a very peculiar 
structure or mechanism in the putting to- 
gether of its molecules. We might call 
these combined peculiarities of water 
“aquosity,, and as we certainly cannot 
say why water should possess the lot of 
them, whilst other compounds of either 
hydrogen or of oxygen, or, in fact, of any 
other elements, do not possess this combi- 
nation, we might say that their presence is 
due to the acqueous principle or “ aquos- 
ity” which enters into water when it is 
formed, but does not exist in other natural 
bodies, and, indeed, “sharply separates 
aqueous from non-acqueous matter. 


Happily, though such a view would have 
been considered high philosophy 200 years 
ago, no one is deluded at the present day 
into the belief that by calling the remark- 
able properties of water aquosityj you 
have added anything to our knowledge of 
them. Yet those who invoke a vital prin- 
ciple or vitality in connection with proto- 
plasm should, if they were consistent, apply 
their method to the mystery of water. Let 
us see how it would run. Though we may 
(these vitalists or aquosists would say) 
experiment with water, determine exactly 
the temperature and pressure at which 
these remarkable phenomena are exhibited, 
though we may determine its surface ten- 
sion and its crystalline form, and even 
though we may weigh exactly the propor- 


tion of hydrogen to oxygen in its composi- 
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tion, yet when we look at a drop of water 
there it is, a wonder of w rs, endowe 
wel ‘aquosity, the ultimate nature of 
ich is as inscrutable now as it was to 
Aristotle! It is perfectly true (we concede 
to the “aquosists’) that the properties of 
water are not accounted for by science; 
that is to say that, though we can imagine 
the molecular and atomic mechanism nec- 
essary for their exhibition, we cannot offer 
any suggestion as to how it is that that 
particular anism is present in the 
chemical compound which the chemist 
denotes as , and is not present in other 
compounds, still less can we say “why” 
these remarkable properties are present— 


that is to say, for what purpose, although 
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we know that if they were not present the 
whole history and economy of our 
would be utterly different from what it is. 
Nevertheless, in spite of their ignorance 
about the real nature of water, men of 
science do not invent an “ aqueous princi- 
ple” or aquosity with the notion of ex 
plaining water. And I have yet to hear of 
any duly trained and qualified biologist 
who is prepared at the present moment to 
maintain the existence of a “vital princi- 
ple.“ or of a force to be called “vitality,” 
which is something different in character 
and quality from the recognized physical 
forces, and has its existence alongside, yet 
apart from, the manifestations of those 
orces, 
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KINDNESS OF “PROVIDENCE.” 
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. BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


HOUSE-FLY stood on the window-pane 
And washed her face with her feet; 
Then tuned her harp to a grateful strain— 

Buzzed her thanks in melody sweet: 


Her thanks to God for his kindly care 
For sending her sunshine and cheer, 
And day by day a bounteous fare 
To strengthen and comfort her here. 


A spider crouched ‘neath the curtain rod, 
And raised his treacherous eyes 

In silent thanks unto his God 
For plenty of dainty flies! 


The housewife finished her morning grace "— 
Arranged her curtains and rugs; 
Then—hate in heart and scowl on face 


She murdered these pious “bugs”! 


) Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Views and Reviews 


By The Editor 


A Revelation of Revelation. 
In the Los Angeles Daily Zimes of Nov. 


13 was an account of a lecture on Chris- 
tian Science healing by Bliss Knapp, C. S. 
B., of Boston, and the following remark is 
clipped from that paper's report of the 
meeting. Referring to Mrs. Eddy's book, 
the lecturer said: 

This Christian Science text-book is not 
a Bible, and it can never displace the 
Bible. Its sole purpose is so to unlock t 
spiritual meaning of the Bible as to reveal 
the power of its eternal truths, in order 
that all may employ them for healing and 
reformation.” 


@ The Bible is regarded by all 
Christians as a divine revelation; as 
a revelation by God of his will as to 
the conduct of his children on earth, 
and of his plans for the “salvation” 
of a minor portion of them from an 
eternity of unspeakable misery by way 
of penalty for trivial disobedience un- 
der temptation created and permitted 
to exist by this same revelator. To 
reveal is to make plain. If the Bible 
is a real revelation from any source it 
must make plain the things that its 
author caused to be recorded therein, 
and if the source is an omniscient and 
omnipotent being, it must be abso- 
lutely and perfectly made plain in its 
meaning, so that no finite being could 
possibly make it plainer by writing a 
“key” to its mysteries. If the Chris- 
tian Science “Principle” which its 
votaries call “God” is the author of the 
biblical revelation and it is so imperfect 
as to fail to make its meaning plain 


and clear to all readers, so that Mrs. 
Edd as d could write a “key” that suc- 

fully unlocks ‘ ‘the spiritual mean- 
ing e ryk Bible,” “ so as to reveal the 
power of its eternal truths,” as Mr. 
Knapp says and Mrs. Eday claimed, 
then that “Principle,” that Christian 
Science “ God,” was .not only unable 
to dictate to his chosen scribes a clear 
and successful revelation when the 
Bible was indited, but Mrs. Eddy was 
so much superior to him (or it) in wis- 
dom as to be able to reveal at- 
tempted revelation! Can anything be 
any more absurd than this? And is 
not this inference logical and perfectly 
justifiable? That intelligent men can 
stand before and audience of intelli- 
gent people and promulgate such 
ridiculous nonsense as this is the latest 
wonder of. the world. 


Christianity Stands or Falls With the 
Supernatural. 


Rev. W. E. Tilroe, of the Boyle Heights 
M. E. Church, Los Angeles, preached a 
sermon on Christian Certainties on Nov. 
12, in which he said, as reported in the 
daily papers, after citing “certainties” that 
are not certainties, that— 


“The final certainty is that the Christian 
1eligion stands or falls with the supernat- 
ural, e writings of Luke are said to be 
the most utterly classical of all the sacred 
Scriptures. hey give evidence of the 
largeat scientific spirit extant in their time. 
Greek and Roman scholars of their day 
were believing more absurd things than 
were chargeable to the Christians. 
plain record of current events the theory 
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of Luke is among the gems of a'l literature. 
Yet written down in regular order as mat- 
ters of course, are the most unusual and 
unbelievable things. 


of Israel. Grown to man's estate 
tempted of the devil, heals the sick and 


raises the dead. At the noon of his years 


brought to a violent end he rises from the 
grave and by and by leaves the habitations 
of men by ascending the skies in the clouds. 
We follow readily enough when the writ- 
ings tell of the common-place. We are 
expected to follow just as readily when 
their tale is of the marvellous and super- 
natural. What real reason may theire be 
that we slagger and halt only at the mirac- 
ulous? Likely as not the chief glory of 
the Christian's faith is its vision of other 
worlds.“ | 


Q That “the G n religion 
stands or falls with the supernatural 
—the belief in the supernatural—is a 

“certainty. Take out of Christianity 
the belief in the stories of supernatural 

—‘ miraculous ”- -events recorded in 
the Bible as occurring in the pre- 
scientific age, and what have we left? 
Nothing that is characteristic of Chris- 
tianity as distinct from other religions 
and the non-theological systems of 
ethics promulgated by pagan moral 
philosophers. Well has Rev. Tilroe 
said that Luke has “written down in 
regular order as matters of course, the 
most unusual and unbelievable things.” 
But, being unbelievable, how can the 
“things ” be believed? ‘After naming 
some of the “unbelievable things 
Luke tells of Jesus, Mr. Tilroe says, 
“We follow readily enough when the 
writings tell of the commonplace. [He 
should have said of the believable and 
common-sensical.] We are expected 
to follow just as readily when their 
tale is of the marvellous and super- 
natural.” Note how Mr. Tilroe’s com- 
mon sense would, unconsciously, come 
to to the surface in spite of his forced 
faith in the unbelievable things of 
Luke when he calls them “tales”! If 


Jesus of Nazareth at he is said to be irreverent or 


twelve years of age astonishes the doctors . 
He is 
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an unbeliever speaks of the sacred 
record of unbelievable things as “tales” 

blas- 
phemous. What, then, shall we say 
of a “Reverend” believer who so char: 
acterizes them? I cannot but think 
this preacher has too much common 
sense to seriously believe that Jesus 
bodily, after his death, as he phrases 
it, rose from the habitations of men 
by ascending the skies in the clouds.” 


-Fhe skies are composed of the atmos- 


phere, some fifty or sixty miles deep, 
enveloping the solid and liquid earth, 


and the clouds are vapors of water 


floating in this gaseous envelope 
within a few miles of the earth’s solid 
surface. Is Jesus now bodily within 


sixty miles of the earth, or did he 
transfer from his cloud-chariot to some 


other vehicle that could rise in a 


vacuum to some spot in infinite space 


“above” the universe? If the latter, 
there is no cause to wonder that we 


now neither see him nor hear his voice 


any more! All we can do is. to be- 
lieve the unbelievable a feat no less 
difficult than rising from the tomb to 


the Ae on a à cloud, 


How t the Christian Providënce Cares -fór 


His Own.. 


Shrine with Bible ä Bae 
professed to believe that God takes special 
care of the faithful followers of his son 
Jesus. But the unprejudiced and unsuper- 
stitious believer in the immutability of 
natural laws sees in the facts of human 
experiencè abundant evidence that no 
being superior to nature interferes to repeal 
or temporarily annul those laws for the 
benefit of any class of persons, as exempli- 
fied in the cases recorded in the following 
newspaper dispatches of Sunday, Nov. 12. 
From Portland, Or., came this: | 
The Rev. H. L. Nave, of a small Pres- 


byterian church at Montavilla, died at the 
Gypsy Smith revival meeting this afternoon 
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from heart failure, brought on by excite- 
ment. Rev. Mr. Nave had been in his 
usual health before the meeting, but had 
previously been subject to attacks of heart 
trouble. He took a very fervent interest 
in the revival and was keyed to a high 
pitch when suddenly, while the evangelist 
was exhorting, he fell over and expired. 


And from Seattle, Wash., came this: 
The Rev. G. E. Kalstead, of Kingsbury, 


Cal., who was injured last night when acar 
of the Seattle-Everett Interurban Company 
struck him, is in a critical condition. He 
was taken to Noble Hospital. One leg 
was broken and he was bruised about the 
head and body. Mr. Kalstead came to 
Seattle Friday and was to have preached 
at the Swedish Methodist Church today. 
He is district superintendent of the Pacific 
Swedish Mission Conference. 


@ Rodgers, the aviator, undertook 
to fly from Pasadena, Cal., to Long 
Beach, Cal., to complete his transcon- 
tinental trip, on that same day. The 
preachers and other pious people had 
tried in vain to dissuade him from so 
“desecrating the sabbath.” His biplane 
gave out and fell to the ground before 
he reached the Pacific. Did Provi- 
dence” thus punish him for his sab- 
bath breaking? He was “miraculous- 
ly” saved from death in the fall. Did 
“Providence” thus “temper” his 
vengeance with mercy, or did he fail 
to finish the “sinner” as he failed to 
save the saint,“ Nave, who died at 
the revival meeting? 


German Scientist on a Future Life. 


The following clippings were made from 


a nto va telegram from Philadelphia, 
ov. 4: 


Prof. Max Verworn of the University of 
Bonn, Germany, celebrated as a psychol- 
ogist, told seven faculty men and medical 
students of the University of Pennsylvania 
today that the individual soul is no more 
immortal than the individual body. He 
delivered the lecture at the medical school, 
most of the auditors being Christians. To 
them the German scholar held no hope 


for a life atter death as individuals or in- 
corporeal souls. He said the only con- 
tinuance of life after death would be in the 
form of deeds that earthly life leaves 
behind. 

“At all times and in all places,” said 
Prof. Verworn, “ life and death go hand in 
hand. What then is immortal? Life? 
Surely not. At most there is only a con- 
tinuity of living substance. But this, also, 
has a beginning and an end. ‘Dust thou 
art and unto dust thou shalt return.’ This 
is true of all living substance from the one 
called amceba to the most gifted man. 
Finally, there is one more anxious question. 
What of the immortality of the soul? To 
this inquiry the conditional mode of thought 
gives us a short, clear and unequivocal 
answer, These facts have been experi- 
mentally confirmed upon men. Hence 
our individual soul is no more immortal 
than our individual body.” 


The idea of the continuance of life after 
death originated, according to Prof. Ver- 
worn, at no later time than with the unciv- 
ilized men of the Neolithic time. 


Here may be clearly recognized the 
idea of the continuation of life after death,” 
he said. “Here clearly appears the con- 
ception of dualism of body and mind. 
Here we find the disquieting idea of an 
invisible dominion of dead souls, an idea 
which became the firm basis of faith in 
spirits, demons and gods. Here contem- 


plation of the fact of death evoked a host 


of fancied notions, among which faith in 
immortality, the idea of the soul and the 
idea of God gradually assumed, after man- 


ifold transformations, the forms with which 


we are familiar today.” 


„Nevertheless, he said, in a certain 
sense a veritable immortality is ours; a true 
continuance of life after death—not in the 
form of human individuals, not in the form 
of incorporeal souls, but simply in the 
form of our deeds that our earthly lives 
leave behind them.” 


@ This is a fair and correct state- 
ment of the relation of modern science 
to the belief in a future life, as the 
result of inductive reasoning by un- 
prejudiced modern scientists. But 
here is another view which comes 
from a far less profound thinker, and 
one who has, evidently, never made 
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anything like a critical study of the 
subject from the scientific point of 
view, but whose preconceived notions 
inherited from his progenitors still 
dominate his mind. The quotations 
following are comments by the editor 


of The Record, of Ft. Worth, Texas, 


on the German scientist's views above 
set forth. Under the heading “ Immor- 
tality,” that editor says: 


Dr. Max Verworn, professor of physiol- 
ogy in the University of Bonn, is lecturing 
to American universities, and is proving to 
his entire satisfaction that the soul of man 
is not immortal. His reasoning need not be 
elucidated; it is the same old materialism 
that has opposed the theory of spirit for 
many years. But we imagine that the world 
will go on worshipping the Infinite and 
hoping for happiness hereafter. 


immortality cannot be proved in terms 
of mortality. The infinite cannot be com- 
prehended, but Dr. Verworn will hardly 
deny it. Immortality is a conception, a 
spiritual instinct, common to all mankind. 
We would like for Dr. Verworn to tell us 
where it comes from. Concepts, like ma- 
terial effects, must have causation. What 
ever put it into the mind of man that he is 
immortal? He cannot deduce the idea 
from observation; it does not come by 
demonstration, but it prevails—it exists— 
and it is contrary to all physical phenom- 
ena. Even the phantasies of the brain are 
compositions of mental experience; though 
they may be disarranged and disordered, 
they are composed of real impressions. 


It is sound philosophy to assume that the 
conception of immortality had an origin, 
and since the origin is not within exper.- 
ence it must have come by inspiration. 


Immortality cannot be proved; it can 
not be disproved. Ít is a matter of the 
testimony of hope, and the witnesses for it 
overwhelm the witnesses against it. Dr. 
Verworn does not feel it; millions of great 
souls do feel it. The things we touch, taste, 
see, hear and smell lack much of compre- 
hending all the things we know and fall 
far short of all we hope. 


The philosophy of materialism in its last 
analysis begins with the mystery of prim- 
ordial existence and that is mystery enough 
to confuse if not discredit it; but it can 
account for no development except that of 
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the survival of the fittest in the reproduc- 
tion of kind. It allows for no uplift; it 
ratiocinates on physical reproduction alone, 
and it would teach us that the savage 
would continue savage. But there has 
been uplift; we have risen above the sav- 
age; we have not only reproduced but 
have improved the kind. We had either 
a latent power of development at the be- 
ginning or it has been imparted to the race 
somewhere along the journey, and it is 
taking us onward and upward to heights 
which no man can estimate. Where did 
this power of uplift come from? 


Q The Professor’s statement is sim- 
ply irrefutable, I think, but J print the 
above statement in opposition to his 
views to show how weak. the argu- 
ments are that unscientific and preju- 
diced men rely upon to uphold, not 
their logical conclusion, but their belief 
that man shall live on and on after the 
death of his body-—a belief, after all, 
that is more a hope than a conviction 
of truth. 


The editor dwells upon the state- 
ment that “immortality cannot be 
proved nor disproved. It is a matter. 
of the testimony of hope.” But hope’s 
testimony is worthless. That the suf- 
ferer from tuberculosis continues to 
hope for recovery to the very verge of 
the grave is a well-known fact, but it 
has never in a single instance testified 
truthfully in these cases. Hope, in 
fact, is in no case testimony, but is 
itself dependent upon incomplete tes- 
timony—a partial testimony that is 
not sufficient upon which to base a 
firm conviction of certainty. 


The editor's remarks upon the teach- 
ings of materialism and evolution, 
which he appears to confound, are 
plainly those of one who has little 
conception of what evolution does and 
what evolutionists know. No evolu- 
tionist ever says there is “no uplift.” 
In fact, some carry the uplift feature 
of evolution to extreme. The truth 
is, that evolution is in principle revo- 
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lution—a continuous going up to a 
limit and a going down to another 
limit successively, just as the seasons 
of the year succeed one another but 
never become perpetual summer; as 
day and night succeed each other in 
turn but never become perpetual day. 


That editor asks, “whatever put it 
into the mind of man that he isim- 
mortal?” Then he declares he did 
not get the idea from observation, and 
therefore he must have got it from 
inspiration! That is a sample of pu- 
erile logic. The truth is that man did 
get his idea of immortality from 
observation and experience, but by 
illogical deductions from the facts he 
observed. He observed the growth 
of plants from the seed to the full- 
grown plant, then death, followed by 
renewed life, as he thought, the fol- 
lowing spring as a “resurrection” from 
the seed which he erroneously be- 
lieved had first died and then came 
to life again in the act of germination. 
See Paul's argument based on this 
fallacy. Then man experienced the 
innate desire to continue to live——a 
desire that is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of life, and he extended this 
desire instinctively but not rationally 
to an existence after death. 


The editor of The Record thinks 
“we have not only reproduced but 
have improved our kind. What has 
become of the great civilizations of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, etc., etc.? 
lf “we” have improved in one instance 
we have also aeteriorated in many 
others. 


Superstition Kissing an Old Bone. 


In America—in the great city of New 
York—in the very shadow of school houses, 
colleges, univeisities and immense public 
libraries, in this day of modern science, 
superstition of the lowest order prevails 
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with thousands of people-—members of the 
Roma; Catholic church. Not only the 
poor ignorant laity, but the priests, sup- 
posed to be educated and enlightened, 
believe in the most absurd superstitions, or 
pretend they do. The following are ex- 
tracts from an article in a recent issue of 
the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, copied, 
doubtless, from some New York paper, as 
indicated by the naming of “ 76th st., 
without naming the city. In the heading 
used by the Cleveland paper the shrine is 
stated to be in New York. Thus: 


The fathers of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, who have been the keepers of the 
precious relic of St. Ann since 1900, were 
tireless in their preparations for the open- 
ing of the annual novena of St. Ann, when 
thousands of worshippers will begin the 
nine-day pilgrimage to the shrine where 
the relic is kept in the little church of St. 
Jean Baptiste, in E. 76th st. The crippled, 
the blind and the afflicted in body and soul 
will come, as in previous years, to seek the 
“favors” of the saintly relic by pressing it 
to their lips and having it applied to their 
ailing members by the priests. Many 
miraculous cures are recorded in the annals 
of the church as a result of the application 
of the relic. The cures are spoken of by 
the priests of the order of the Blessed Sac- 
rament as “favors” obtained from God 
through the intercession of St. Ann. 

The celebration of the novena this year 
has a peculiarly pleasant significance to 
the priests of the order of the Blessed 
Sacrament at the little church, as it marks 
a years progress towards the construction 
of a large new church of St. Jean Baptiste 
almost directly across the street from the 
present small brick edifice. The gifts of 
money received during the novena will be 
applied to the fund for the new church. 

he new church will be a receptacle for 
the relic of St. Ann. 


@ If this is not a game of “ obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses,’ 
which is a crime under our laws, | 
am much mistaken. Similar frauds 
perpetrated outside the realm of the 
church would lead to arrest and im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. 
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ST. PETER’S SWORD OF SAV. 
AGERY. 
J To say that the sword carried by 
the Roman Catholic army of Italy, 
blessed by the pope, against the Turks 
and Arabs at Tripoli, is a barbaric one 
is putting it entirely too mild. It is a 
sword of savagery. Such butchery, 
not only of enemies in battle, but of 
women and children non-combatants, 
as was perpetrated by the Catholic 
Christian Italian army could not be 
surpassed by the lowest of savages 
who never heard of the Bible or of 
Jesus Christ. The Italians’ excuse for 
their wholesale slaughter of Arabs, 
men, women and children, is worse 
than brutal, viz: that it was to avenge 
like butchery formerly perpetrated by 
the Arabs. What are we to think of 
a morality supported by a theology 


that admits of butchering the women 
and children of today because their 
great-grandfathers butchered the great- 
grandmothers and their children of 
the past ? 

„Vengeance is mine, and [| will re- 
pay, saith the Lord,” is the word of 
God himself, according to those who 
accept the Bible as of divine origin, 
and so is good authority and justif- 
cation for those who fight his battles 
in carnal warfare to repay in kind the 
wrongs others have done their fore- 
fathers by committing the same wrongs 
upon the children of those who did 80. 
Is this the Golden Rule Christians 
claim Jesus originated? Is it not, 
rather, worse than the iron rule of “an 
eye for an eye anda tooth for a tooth.” 
that is disavowed now as only the 
mistaken morality of our ignorant pre- 
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decessors? For that rule implies tak- 
ing an eye or a tooth from the same 
person who has taken an eye or a 
tooth, not from his grandchildren. 


These reflections are prompted by 
the news telegraphed by eye-witnesses 
to the newspapers and from the pro- 
tests of the Turkish representatives to 
the United States government. The 
L.A. Times special correspondent with 
the Italian army telegraphed his paper 
from Malta, Nov. 4, as follows: 


As a protest against the murder of inno- 
cent Arab women, children and men last 
week, | have’ returned my official papers 
as a correspondent to Gen. Caneva. | 
cannot remain longer with an army which 
is no army, but an armed band of maraud- 
ers and a gang of assassins. About 400 
women and children and 4000 men have 
been shot. Cripples and blind beggars 
have: been deliberately shot; sick people, 
whose. houses were burned, were left on 
the ground and refused even a drop of 
water. I personaily witnessed these scenes 
of horror and photographed them. There 
was not the faintest pretext of justice. The 
Arab quarter was overrun with crazy sol- 
diers with revolvers, shooting every Arab 
man, woman and child they met. 


The facts of the massacre are beyond 
dispute and the consuls have already in- 
formed their governments. The scenes 
are worse than any Russian or Armenian 
massacre, | 

The Italians frankly admit that they. are 
conducting this war as a war of extermin- 
ation. 
Arabs, whom Caneva persists in regarding 
as non-combatants. He says he is fighting 
Turkey. The Arabs, therefore, are not 
regular soldiers in uniform. and must be 
shot if caught with arms in their hands, 
whether under the flag or not. 


Another dispatch of the same date. 
from London, corroborated the fore- 
going. Here are a few extracts from it: 


Ine reports of the cruelties of the 
Italians towards their North African foes 
are further confirmed today by the arrival 


No quarter is ever given to the 
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here and at Berlin, Paris, Vienna and 
Frankfort of additional uncensored delayed 
dispatches from glish, German and 
French correspondents at the front. Pho- 
tographs, too, have reached London with 
all their damning details, and the combined 
effect of the pictures and the telegraph 
stories of newspaper eye-witnesses has 
been to arouse the British public to a high 
pitch of excitement and angry protest. 
Mutilation of women and children is shown 
in the photographs. The response of the 
Italians that they themselves have been 
cruelly treated, shot down and barbarously 
mutilated by the fanatical, semi-civilized 
tribes with whom they are struggling is not 
believed to represent a proved state of 
facts. 

More than 3000 instances of Italian 
atrocities are reported by the correspond- 
ent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, who says 
prisoners of war are being butchered by 
the hundreds by the Italians without even 
a pretense of court-martial. Under date 
of Tuesday, he writes: 

“In retaliation, a wild-man hunt was be- 
gun by the Italian. troops. They were 
ordered to fire on women and children. 
Thus far several thousand natives have 
been shot down or executed. Hundreds 
of Arab corpses and the carcasses of ani- 
mals are lying about in the Casis.” 


McCullagh, the special correspond- 
ent of the Times who sent out the first 
accounts from Malta of the Italian 
atrocities at Tripoli, again telegraphed 
his paper from the same place on Nov. 
6, and declared “the Turks are more 
civilized than Italians,” and that the 
Italian commander, “Caneva, executed 
4000, including women and children, 
when only 100 were guilty.” The 
“ guilt” spoken of was the firing upon 
the Italian troops by natives of the 
city not members of an army. While 
the recognized rules of warfare justi- 
fied his firing on such as did this, and 
executing those who on court-martial 
trial were proved to be guilty, he can 
in no way justify his wholesale slaugh- 
ter of 4000 men, women and children, 
without trial, in retaliation against the 
guilty 100. 
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Then comes another dispatch from 
London confirming McCullagh’s re- 
ports of the massacres. The London 
amp says in this dispatch, dated 

ov. 6: 


Francis McCullagh’s terrifying narrative 
of Italian-Tripolitan atrocities has created 
a tremendous sensation here. It was con- 
firmed today by Reuters’ News Agency 
and also by Mr. Davis of the Morning Post, 
Mr. Grant of the Daily Mirror, and Mr. 
Gottberg of the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, 
who are prepared to make sworn state- 
ments. 


Nov. 9, another dispatch from Lon- 
don gave more proof that the first 
reports of the Italian atrocities were 
not exaggerated by the Times corres- 
pondent. It says: 


The following further dispatch from 
Francis McCullagh was received by Malta 
mail in London today. Although written 
before the explanation which Gen. Caneva 
makes, the dispatch in a large part is an 
answer to it. 

“ Nearly all the men massacred in Tripoli 
were innocent, writes McCullagh. “I 
doubt if even a score of city Arabs fired 
on the Italians from the rear. People found 
in possession of even knives were executed 
although all along the North Mediterranean 
knives are worn by the natives as a matter 
of course. Then Arabs on whom were 
found watches, buttons and other articles 
supposed to belong to Italian soldiers who 
had been murdered were put to death 
likewise without inquiry. 


But this is enough to show the sav- 
age character of the Roman Catholic 
soldiers of the Italian army, who went 
to the front with the blessing of the 
pope, pretended successor of St. Peter 


@ There are in The Review office many 
back numbers of the magazine that are 
doing nobody any good here. Subscribers 
who will pass them along to enquirers, may 
have them at a very low price if they will 
send in their orders. Send me 25cts, $1.00 
or more, and | will send you more than 
your money's w orth. Address me as before. 
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A TRUE FRIEND OF THE REVIEW. 
@ Mr. A. Nielan, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in a 


recent letter to me, says: “November Re- 
view to hand, and | have noted your 
declaration of the probable ending of The 
Review soon. This would be a great loss 
to its many readers. Your printing mate- 
rial will bring little (if sold) unless put into 
the hands of someone who will continue 
to use it in printing The Review. There 
are few men as broad and rational and at 
the same time learned as yourself. It seems 
to me that you should not be so abrupt in 
announcing the discontinuance — maybe 
the man can be found. | admire your 
frankness about it, but | do not think it a 
good business policy to make such an- 
nouncement openly. Many people will 
stop renewing for fear they might lose a 
years subscription. Within $25.00 is for 
the good of The Review or yourself. | 
would like to see The Review continued, 
and if you need the more retired life, let 
there arise a man who is able and willing 
to take up the burden for the good of the 
human race.” 


To this 1 can only say that | have for 
some time been contemplating my retire- 
ment from this excessive labor and body- 
and-mind killing worry, but have all along 
shrank from the disagreeable task of mak- 
ing any complaint and jannouncement of 
suspension until at last the “last straw ” 
enforced it. I had hoped for the appear- 
ance of the right man to take up the 
good work as soon as | had laid it down, 
and so not allow The Humanitarian Re- 
view to go into oblivion, but | have been 
disappointed in that hope as well as in 
very many others I have cherished during 
the time I have devoted to its publication. 
I have done what l could—I mus? lay down: 
the burden; if no other will take it up | 
shall be very sorry. l hope to in some way 
repay in a measure if not quite in full, all 
those friends who have paid their subscrip- 
tions in advance of December, 1911, and 
I am unspeakably grateful to Friend Nielan 
for his generous gift of $25.00, for which I 
can find no words adequate to express my 
appreciation and thankfulness. 
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FINAL. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


q Every subscriber to and reader of 
The Humanitarian Review should 
read carefully what is said in this an- 
nouncement, because it affects his own 
personal interests as well as the inter- 
ests of the cause which he holds dear, 


as represented by this magazine. 

With this (December, 1911) num- 
ber of The Review its publication as 
a distinctive magazine ends. It will 
be merged into the Ingersoll Memorial 
Beacon, of Chicago, which magazine 
will be sent to all present subscribers 
to The Review—to those paid in ad- 
vance of 1911 until their subscription 
has expired, and probably at least one 
number of the Beacon containing my 
announcement of this change, to each 
of those whose subscription expires 
with this number, and also to many 
who have before been subscribers but 
who have failed to keep their suscrip- 
tions paid up and so have not received 
the magazine for one or more months. 
To the former—the paid-in-advance 
subscribers l will say that | hope they 
will find the Beacon a worthy substi- 
tute for The Review and will be 
pleased with it. So wel! pleased with 
it that they will renew their subscrip- 
tions to it, not waiting until their year 
is out, but sending in their remittances 
as early as convenient to Mr. Maple, 
in order that he may have the needed 
income to help pay the added expense 
of supplying The Review's subscribers. 
For, be it understood, I am to pay Mr. 
Maple nothing for this, but he is to 
depend upon renewals and new sub- 
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scriptions from my former patrons to 
compensate him for filling out the time 
of those still having The Review: due 
them for one or more months, some a 
whole year or even more. To those 
whose subscriptions to The Review 
have expircd in the past or expire with 
this issue, I wish to appeal for their 
patronage to be extended to the Beacon. 
It will be a good Freethought magazine 
and well worthy of your patronage 
and your reading. Send in your sub- 
scriptions immediately if possible, and 
thus help to keep The Beacon on a 
sound financial foundation, especially 


now that it has undertaken to carry 


the subscription list of The Review in 
addition to its own. This small duty 
you all owe, as public spirited, human- 
itarian people, to the cause you have 
embraced. Those who are able, it is 
hoped, will not only promptly send in 
their dollar each to Mr. Maple, but 
add as many more dollars to it as they 
can as a contribution toward the sup- 
port of his magazine and the making 
of it even better and better, good as it 
has been hitherto. l have no doubt 
that its editor would be willing and 
able to improve The Beacon, in both 
quality and quantity of contents, if 
sufficient financial support were af- 


forded him. 

In connection with this announce- 
ment | will promise my friends that if 
any future writings shall be found 
acceptable by its editor there may ap- 
pear from time to time something from 
my pen that may interest and please 
at least those who have in the past 
appreciated what | have written for 
The Review, as long as I am able to 
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produce anything that | deem worth 
while. Ea 

In sending in renewals or new sub- 
scriptions to The Beacon, address W. 
H. Maple, 128 N. La Salle st., Chicago, 


Ill, and tell him you were formerly a 
reader of The Humanitarian Review. 


All communications intended for me 
should be addressed to my name and 
cottage number--852 East 54th st., 
Los Angeles, Cal., at least until fur- 
ther notice through the Beacon or 
otherwise. 


As to the causes of this suspension 
and new arrangement, | can only say 
briefly, that, being well onto “ three- 
score and ten, and being in very 
delicate physical health, a break-down 
brought on by excessive physical labor 
and much mental worry of late, pro- 
ducing exhaustion, I feel no longer 
able to carry the burden. Besides, 
my financial condition will not enable 
me to contribute any more of my 
slender means towards paying the 
running expenses of the publication— 
that is, | am now where | can barely 
buy the necessaries for a very frugal 
and self-denying life, and | must either 
discontinue my expenditures of money 
and bodily strength in publishing and 
printing the magazine voluntarily now 
or wait but little longer and be forced 
by death to do so. I hope by retiring 
from this labor now and taking several 
months of needed rest to somewhat 
recuperate my physical health and 
prolong my life a little while. 


And now with a sad heart, as of 
one bidding farewell to his own dear 
child at the brink of the tomb, I must 
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say to The Humanitarian Review, for- 
ever Good Night! And to all my old 
friends of The Review family, many 
of whom have nobly aided me finan- 
cially and with encouraging words, | 
will not say good night nom, but bid 
you fare well—wish you years of hap- 
py life, and hoping from you always 
kind remembrances of your true friend, 


Singleton W. Davis. 


SOCIALISM VS, FREETHOUGHT. 


qd The Humanitarian Review has not been 
at all popular with the Socialists of Los 
Angeles. lts editor has been called by 
them “old fogy,” and not a Freethinker, 
“not radical,” “too orthodox,” etc. I do 
not discuss socialistic or other political 
questions in The Review except in their 
relation to Christianity or Freethought. 
And in this case | make no exception to 
my rule. i 

Though | have shown in my writings 
that I am a radical of radicals in the matter 
of theology, the political self-styled Free- 
thinkers and Liberals persistėd in accusing 
me of being orthodox.“ and holding out 
the idea that Freethought consisted mainly 
in Socialistic doctrines, and that one who 
does not accept or advocate these doctrines 
or those of “philosophical anarchy,” is 
orthodox and not a Freethinker. I have 
contended that Freethought, as a name, 
applies only to a rationalistic view of mor- 
ality and the theological superstitions now 
current and of the past. See my definition 
— Who Is a Freethinker?“ in The Re- 
view of October, 1911. E 
The Socialists, especially in Los Angeles, 
have insisted that their ism was anti-reli- 
gious and opposed to Christianity and the 
church; that ‘the only way to defeat these 
was by adopting Socialism. . | have denied, 
and now deny this. I have contended that 
Socialism and anarchy are both Christian 
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in character and in accordance with certain 
portions of the Bible, especially of the New 
Testament. Now, no better evidence that 
I am right in this can be asked for than the 
confession of the Socialists themselves. 
Here it is. 


In Los Angeles a strenuous political cam- 
paign is now in progress in which the 
Socialists are leaving no stone unturned in 
their efforts to elect a mayor, council and 
school board of the city. In support of 
this campaign they have for some time 
been publishing and gratuitously circulat- 
ing a weekly paper called The Coming 
Victory, “ published by the City Campaign 
Committee of the Socialist Party,” C. K. 
Broncer, secretary, and bearing at the head 
of the editorial page the printers’ union 
label. The issue of Nov. 18th contained 
as its leading editorial an article headed, 
“ Socialism is True Christianity,” from which 
the following extracts are made: 


“The Socialist platform explicitly de- 
clares that ‘the Socialist party is not con- 
cerned with matters of religion.’ It takes 
no stand either for or against any religious 
belief.” 


Yet they tell me one cannot be a Free- 
thinker unless he is a Socialist! 


“Socialism is the very essence and sub- 
stance of religion. Jesus, the Christ, 
was one of the first great Socialists. So- 
cialists believe that a real Christian is one 
who believes Jesus teachings, one who 
lives up to them and who helps to make 
them effective by voting for them.” 


“The Socialists believe these things 
[teachings of Jesus] to be the most prac- 
tical, vital things in the world—and they 
stand out in the open and vote fur them.” 


“Francis [Frances] E. Willard knew that 
the Socialists were trying to convert the 
dollar-worshipping churches to Christianity 
when she said: “Socialism is simply ap- 
plied Christianity—the Golden Rule ap- 
plied to every-day life. Socialism is the 
very marrow and fatness of Christ's gos- 
pel.” 

“Milwaukee today after a year and a 
half of Socialist rule is better governed and 
more prosperous and decent and more 
nearly Christian than ever it was.” 
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These confessions acknowledge far more 
than Í ever said about Socialism being not 
Freethought but Christianity. 


— 


COMPLIMENTS OF A COTEMPO. 
RARY. 


@ In the Truth Seeker (N. Y.) of Nov. 18th, 
the editor in his Notes at Large refers 
to the probable discontinuance of The Re- 
view, making some apt and complimentary 
remarks well padded with a sermon of 
exhortation of what an editor should not 
do, etc. Here are extracts from the note, 
with the “ sermon cut out: 


“ Owing to his advanced age and phys- 
ical breaking down from overwork, Single- 
ton W. Davis, publisher of The Humanitarian 
Review, offers the plant and good-will of 
that monthly magazine for sale. Mr. Davis 
is close to seventy years. As he is printer 
as well as editor and publisher no one who 
understands what that means can wonder 
at his willingness for some one else to take 
up his tasks. Unless the change can be 
made very soon, he says, ‘the December 
number may be the last of Zhe Review, 
which would be a misfortune, for Mr. Davis 
has given a very creditable periodical to 
the support of the Freethought cause as he 
understands it. There is no reason why 
such a magazine should not prosper ex- 
cept, perhaps, the indifference, indolence, 
and forgetfulness of those who ought to 
take it and pay for it. We should 
like to think of every reader of these lines 
sending a dollar to Mr. Davis at 854 East 
54th street, Los Angeles, Cal., and thus 
making the finish of the magazine, if it 
must be one, prosperously 80.“ 


Wanted—H. R. for February, 1909. 


I have not even one copy of this 
number for my file. I will accept all 
that may be sent me and send in re- 
turn for them other back numbers or 
booklets to the value of 20 cents for 
each copy received. Wrap carefully 
put on a 2-cent stamp and address to 
Singleton W. Davis, 852 East 54th st., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“GENERAL APATHY.” 


Mr. William Plotts, who has contrib- 
uted most bountifully to the support of 
The Review, and whose assistance has 
made it possible to publish it in its enlarged 
form since August, 1908, wrote me recently 
a brief letter in reference to the proposed 
discontinuance. Among other things he 
said: “In conducting such a magazine 
as The Humanitarian Review practicallv 


everything depends on the state of mind 
as well as the ability of the publisher. lf 
you have lost your old-time enthusiasm in 
the work, the sooner you drop it the better. 
If it is only financial considerations, then 
the case is not so hopeless, although there 
seems to be no general disposition to help. 
I have little disposition myself to assist 
where the general apathy prevents the 
contribution of a considerable assistance 
in small amounts from many sources.” This 
is all true; and | have not a word of blame 
for Friend Plotts, but the sincerest grati- 
tude for the magnificent generosity he has 
manifested in assisting me to produce a 
magazine creditable in its editorial, literary 
and typographical features, for people of 
intelligence, education and good taste. 
But it is not so much a “loss of old-time 
enthusiasm ” that has caused me to discon- 
tinue the effort. With proper support the 
old-time enthusiasm would still persist. 
But | feel, like Mr. Plotts does, that it is not 
right to publish a magazine dependent 
upon the generosity of a very few while 
a large majority of those who ought to 
help are apathetic, indifferent, and do no- 
thing. Mr. Plotts says in his letter that he 
would even yet continue his assistance if 
should decide not to suspend publication. 
With sincere thanks for this kind offer, | 
must decline to accept it and thus con- 
tinue the burden upon one which should 
be borne by many. 


— — 


€q Mr. W. H. Maple, editor of the Inger- 
soll Memorial Beacon, of Chicago, in a letter 
written in connection with our arrangement 
for merging The Review with his magazine, 
assures me that “the only thing that would 
stop the Beacon in the near future would 
be my death, and being now in fair health 
(better than for three or for years past) | 
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hope to be able to be in the fight for some 
years to come.” He adds: “l am sorry 
that your health will compel the suspen- 
sion of The Review, for I have liked the 
magazine with its sound science and all- 
around good tone. I ask your 
friendly influence for The Beacon after you 
cease to be an editor yourself. I will also 


be glad to get frequent articles from your 
pen for its columns.” Of course Beacon 
shall have my good will and whatever of 
friendly influence | may have. When | 
found I should be compelled to suspend 
publication of The Review | considered 
well the various periodicals that I thought 
might be near enough like The Review to 
be accepable to its subscribers as a substi- 
tute, and The Beacon was my choice. lts 
editor and myself agree very closely in our 
ideas of scientific matters and in our beliefs 
and disbeliefs in religious or theological 
matters. I feel very certain that The Beacov. 
will prove to be quite acceptable to those 
who have read and liked The Review. 


@ Subscribers for The Review who are 
also paid-in-advance subscribers for The 
Beacon will receive credit on Mr. Maple's 
books for as many months as are still to 
their credit on my books, by way of ex- 


tending the term of subscription unless 
(perhaps so.ne may do) claim for such cred- 
it be waived by them. Publishing a Free- 
thought periodical at this stage of rational- 
istic evolution has many obstacles to hinder, 
and one of the worst is lack of financial 
support. So those who feel disposed to 
assist Mr. Maple in his labor and expense 
of publishing The Beacon will, | hope. 
promptly renew their subrcriptions to his 
magazine without waiting for the term of 
their Review subscriptions to expire. This 
small amount would not be missed by each 
but the aggregate would be a decided help 
to Mr. Maple. 


W anted—Copies of The Review of Sep- 
tember, II Whole No. 105. Iwill ac- 
cept all copies returned to me in good 
condition and send in exchange for them 
back numbers or booklets to the value of 
15 cents for each. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


@ I have received too late for publication 
in this number communications from Prof. 
W. F. Jamieson, Mr. C. L. Abbott and 
others. Only brief notes or short letters 
could be used when they came. 


v » „ 
Dr. W. E. Hall, of Waco, Texas, has 


sent in one dollar to renew his subscription 
and another dollar with it as a Christmas 
present to the editor, for which he has my 
sincere thanks and wishes for a merry 
Christmas for him. 


X X X 


@ Back numbers of The Review are 
advertised on pages 218-219 of this issue. 
They may be ordered from me now or at 
any time after discontinuance of The Re- 
view. I have also a stock of books and 
booklets, as advertised herein, that can be 
supplied hereafter from my present ad- 


ress. 
» 


@ Anyone who will send me a copy of 
e Review for February, 1909, will not 
only do me a great favor but will be well 
paid for it. | will send in return several 
back numbers or booklets to the value of 
20 cents as the sender chooses. Wrap 
well, put on a 2-cent stamp and address 
Singleton W. Davis, 852 East 54th st., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
yyy 


@ Many letters have been received by 
the editor in which much regret is express- 
ed that the publication of The Review 
must be discontinued. | had hoped that 
when | had done all I could for it, that 
some other younger man or woman would 
be found who could take up the work and 
continue the publication right along on 
lines similar to those upon which it has 
hitherto been conducted and under the 
same name. But few if any are willing to 
take up the burden and face the problems 
and responsibilities it involves. No one, 
however, regrets the necessity of the 
discontinuance of The Review more than 
does the editor himself. It is to him like 
laying away in the tomb a near and dear 
member of his own family. But Time 
which the ancients personified as a god 
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and named Chronos, has issued his irrevo- 
cable edict, and now The Humanitarian 
Review must die. 


Since the above was put into type, | have 
received a telegram from my friend, W. H. 
Maple, of the Ingenoll Memorial Beacon, 
Chicago, accepting my offer to him of the 
subscription list and good will of The 
Review. See announcement, page 203. 


N NX X 


@ The stock of Mr. Tenney's book on 
Eternity of the Earth which I have had for 
several years is nearly exhausted. I have 
only a few good copies for sale at 50 cents 
each postpaid, and a few copies of which 
the binding has been damaged by water, 
though the pages of reading matter is as 
good as ever, which | will sell for 15 cents 
each, postage 6 cents extra. 


N YR X 


@ My address after suspension of The 
Review, at least for some time, will be 852 
E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. The former 
address, 854, was the office number and 
the other is my cottage number. However, 
mail addressed to either will reach me. 
will have books and back numbers of The 
Review for sale from this place until sold 
out or notice of change of address is given. 


W » E 
Dr. I. H. Betz, of Vork, Pa., who has 


contributed several interesting biographical 
sketches to The Review, has been writing 
such for The Gazette, a local newspaper of 
his town. I have received a copy of the 
paper of June 24, 1911, which contains, 
as one of the series, a sketch of the life of 
Rev. Joseph Cook, and in connection with 
the article appears a portrait of Dr. Betz. 


* E 


@ In the Views and Reviews department 
l commented upon Roman Catholic super- 
stition in New York, and quoted from a 
paper matter descriptive of the use of the 
relic of St. Ann but omitted a portion of 
the description l had intended to use, 
which here follows: 

“The relic of St. Ann is a portion of one 
of the small bones of her wrist, which was 


brought from France twenty years ago by 
the French-Canadian priests then in charge 
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of the church here. It has been exposed 
to the veneration of the faithful and ap- 
plied to the sick every day since that time: 
at certain hours of the day. During the 
novena it is applied all day long from 8 
o'clock in the morning to 9 o'clock at night, 
and it is during this nine-day period, the 
priests say, that the greatest number of 
‘favors’ are accomplished.” 


W W YR 
@ Mr. Thomas W. Morefield, who was a 


subscriber to and a reader of The Review, 
died at his home in Birmingham, Ala., on 
Oct. 21, 1911, at the age of 66 years. His 
widow writes to The Review that “he died 
like he lived—good, true and brave. The 
funeral was conducted under the auspices 
of several fraternal societies of which he was 
a member. He leaves a widow and one 


son. 
W W W 


@ "Who Is a Freethinker?" an editorial 
in The Humanitarian Review of Oct., 1911, 
is to be reprinted in folder form, by order 
of interested parties, Who want them for 
distribution among Freethinkers. Also two 
letters from the Truth Seeker (N. V.). one 
by Edwin C. Walker, the other by James 
F. Morton, Jr., on The One Issue—Secu- 
larism, to be reprinted together in leaflet 
form. If you want a copy of one or both, 
or a dozen or a hundred, order from me or 


Mrs. H. M. Lucas, Marietta, O., with a little 


remittance to help pay the costs. 


A Booklet to be Read and Re-Read. 


q The Humanitarian Proverbs written by the 
editor expressly for The Review from time 
to time during one year or more, have 
been collected. into a booklet and bound 
in tasteful paper covers. The booklets are 
for sale at 10 cts. each, postpaid. 


Added to the “ Proverbs” is the page of 
“ Humanitarian Beatitudes in rhyme, pub- 
lished as a frontispiece to The Review for 


March, 1910. 


Jamieson’s Science English! 


Simpler than “Simplified Spelling,” more 
scientific, more practical. School teachers 
should learn and teach it. Instruction by 
mail. Complete in seven lessons. Address 


Prof. W.F. Jamieson. Pentwater, Mich. Ítf. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Pagan Christs: Studies in Compara- 
tive Hierology. By John M. Robertson. 
Second Edition, Revised. and Ex- 
panded. Issued for the Rationalist 
Press Association, Limited, by Watts 
& Co., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet st. 
E. C., London, Eng. 1911. Cloth, pp. 
496, price 5s, 6d, postpaid. 

This is a very important work by a com- 
petent thinker and writer. The volume is 
divided into four Parts, with the titles, The 
Rationale of Religion, Secondary God- 
Making, Mithraism, Religions of Ancient 
America. As some indication of the nature 
and scope of the work | will here give 
some of the chapter and section headings 


in each of these Parts. 


In Part l. the first chapter is headed The 
Naturalness of All Belief, beginning with 
(§1) Origin of Gods from fear, from love: 
beloved Gods the Christs of the world's 
pantheon. 2. All beliefs results of reason- 
ing, etc. 3. Dr. Jevon's theories of religious 
evolution, ete. 4. Scientific view of the 
“religious consciousness "—idea of “the 
supernatural,” meaning of “religion, etc. 
6. The scientific induction, magic and re- 
ligion interfluent, theory of prayer, etc. 
Continuity of religious phenomena, homo- 
geneity of all magic and religious ritual. 
dilemma of Christian ethics, philosophy in 
religion, religion “rational” even if not 
“reasonable,” etc. 11. The beginning of 
the end of religion, early interweaving © 
cosmology and ethics, ancestor worship. 
ghosts vs. spirits, etc. 12. Historic view o 
ancestor worship (extensively. treated), in- 
cluding the evolution of the law-giving 
God. 14. Definitions of religion. Chapter 
ll. 81. Early forces of refo m; 2, Reform 
as a religious process; 3, Polytheism and 
monotheism; 4, Hebrews and Babylon- 
ians; 5, Forces of religious evolution; 6. 
Hebrew evolution; 7, Post-exilic phases: 
8, Revival and disintegration; 9, Conclu- 
sion. In this conclusion the author treats 
of All religious processes of evolutionary 
change, general laws of the substitution © 
Son-Gods for the older; analogous cases 
in Greece, Babylon, Egypt, Persia an 
Jewry; the psychological process, etc. 
adaptation of Osiris; advent of Serap!s: 
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Jesus, Apollo, Dyonyses and Zeus; reces- 
sion of the Supreme God; heresy and dis- 
sent phases of the total evolutionary pro- 
cess; the Holy Spirit, Virgin Mother, 
Yahveh and Jesus, Mary and Anna, Joseph 


and Mary—Christ-making thus a form of 


secondary God-making, etc.; “ culture re- 
ligion thus an evolution from “ nature- 
religion.” | 

Part Il. Chapter l. The Sacrificed Savior- 
God: Il. Totemism and Sacraments; 2, 
Theory and ritual of human sacrifice; 3. 
The Christian crucifixion; 4, Vogue of 
human sacrifice; 10, The pre-Christian 
Jesus-God; 16, The Gospel mystery play. 
etc. Chapter II. The Teaching God: |, 
Primary and secondary ideas; 2, The 
logos; 4, The search for a historical Jesus, 
etc., etc. In the third Part on Mithraism, 
after an Introductory section come sections 
on the beginning of the cult, Zoroastrian- 
ism, evolution of Mithra, its creed, Mithra- 
ism and Christianity, etc. In the fourth 
Part, on the Religions of Ancient America, 
the author discusses the American racial 
origin, Aztecs and Peruvians, primitive re- 
ligion and human sacrifice, the Mexican 
cult, sacrifices, sacraments, ethics and 
“ White Christ,” religion of Peru, etc. 

Then there is an Appendix in which the 
author treats of the Eating of the Cruci- 
fled Human Sacrifice,” dramatic and ritual 
survivals, with replies to criticisms from 
several sources. 


In his Introduction to the work, Mr. Rob- 
ertson says: “The central matter of the 
book is its attempt to trace and synthetize 
the real lines of growth of the Christian 
cultus; and it challenges criticism above 
all by its theses—(1) that the gospel story 
of the Last Supper, Passion, Betrayal, Trial, 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, is visibly a 
transcript of a Mystery Drama, and not 
originally a narrative; and (2) that that 
drama is demonstrably (as historic demon- 
stration goes) a symbolic modification of 
an original rite of human sacrifice, of 


which it preserves certain verifiable de- 
tails,” 


The readers of The Review who have, 
decome interested in the question of Jesus 
man or myth? as discussed in the magazine 
at some length of late, will be much edified 
by a careful perusal of this work. Those 
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who have read or are reading Robertson's 
Christianity and Mythology (reviewed in this 
magazine of last month) must needs read 
this work also, as it is complementary of 
the former, and to get the author's com- 
plete view of the subjects treated of it is 
essential that both books be read, this one 
following the other. This book (and the 
other as well) can be obtained from the 
publishers and possibly from large book 
sellers in New York, Chicago, etc. 


Within the Mind Maze: or Menton- 
omy the Law of the Mind. By Edgar 
Lucien Larkin. Published by Stand- 
ard Printing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
1911. Cloth, pp. 168. Frontispiece 

portrait of the author and other illus- 
trations. Postpaid, $1.25. For sale by 
the author, Lock Box 1643, Los An- 


geles, 
The author of this work is the director 


of the Lowe Observatory, Mt. Lowe, Cal., 
and the author of an important work en 

titled Radiant Energy and a large number 
of articles contnbuted to many magazines. 
He announces that this is “a new book 
containing a new view of mind, man and 
life,” that it “approaches the majestic study 
of primordial mind by entirely new meth- 
ods and the use of new terms, shows man's 
place in the astronomic universe and in 
the domains of mentonomy. biology and 
organic chemistry”; and that “new re- 
searches in mind, life, electricity, evolution 
and mutation are presented in accurate 
and popular language without unnecessary 
technicalities. All can understand. The 
relation of man and mind to the new 
electronic base of nature is given in detail.“ 
and that “the theories and facts deduced 
and discovered by Darwin, Mendel, Haec- 
kel, Weissmann, De Vries and others are 
compared with the latest facts of recent 
astronomy, biology, mentonomy and micro- 
scopy.” 

This volume is regarded by the author 
as a continuation of his former work, Ra- 
diant Energy, inasmuch as the numbering 
of the pages of this begins where that of 
the former ends— 335. This, with the lack 


of an index or table of contents, is a serious 
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defect of the volume. The various divi- 
sions of the work have headings, but are 
not numbered. 

The author starts out in his discussion 
under the caption, “Mentonomy, the Law 
of the Mind.” The first sentence is a rather 
queer one to come from a professed 
scientist, as science embraces what we 
know, not what we merely believe, and sci- 
entists usually consider the “dignity of 
belief as very much inferior to the “ dig- 
nity” of knowledge. The sentence is: 
„These articles are being written under 
an impression so strong that it rises to the 
dignity of a belief, that mind, expressing 
as human, or ın the human phase, is able 
by studying the. material universe, to dis- 
cover some facts relating to its Creator.” 
The Professor, like the vast majority of 
men, including even some eminent scient- 
ists, cannot, or does not, see the absurdity 
of the notion of a “Creator,” or “Great First 
Cause.” He centers his mind on the sup- 
posed Creator and proceeds no further 
back along the chain of causes and effects, 
so that he fails to see that logically and 
scientifically, he should ask, Who or what 
created the Creator? and so on ad infir. itum. 
He fails to observe that in nature there are 


not on one hand a class of causes and on 
the other a class of effects, but that every 
effect is a cause and every cause an effect, 
dependent upon the relation a thing bears 
to another thing. So the Professor, in his 
second sentence says: The main object 
in publishing these articles [of which the 
book is composed] i is to convince the reader 
that the universe stands upon a mental 
base, rooted and grounded in Mind, and 
that Mind created what we have named 
electrons.“ Let's see: The word universe 
means all as (or in) one; it means all that 
exists considered as a whole. There can 
de nothing in existence that is not a part 
or portion of the universe. Therefore, if 


natter and mind exist as two distinct enti- ` 


ies, they are both portions of the universe, 


ind the universe cannot be “rooted and . 
srounded” in a portion of itself! This doc- 


rine of Prof. Larkin. reminds me of the 


he theories of certain ancient philosophers — 
vho could not understand as we now do, 


how the heavenly apheres can keep their 
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places in space unless something be be- 
neath” them to support them; so they cre- 
ated by their Minds Atlas, the tortoise, 
etc., to support the world, not going back 
even one step to find out what supported 
Atlas, the tortoise, etc.! When science 
advances a little more, | think scientists 
will as plainly see that the universe does 
not “stand upon a mental base,” or any 
other base, as they now see that the earth 
is not supported by Atlas, a tortoise, or an 
elephant. The universe evidently needs 
no extraneous base or support. It exists 
by virtue of its own inherent constituency, 
and cannot “fall” or move in one direction 
or another because there is no place out- 
side of the universe for it to fall into. 


But it must not be inferred from what is 
said here that | am criticising my friend 
Larkin as in any way more ignorant of 
science— material or mental—than the great 
majority of physicists or psychologists. | 
have the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with Professor Larkin, and | believe 
him to be an exceptionally intelligent, 
honest and sincere gentleman. But my 
remarks above apply to the generally-re- 
ceived theories as well asto the Professor's 
special forms of the fundamental theories. 


The second article in the book treats 
upon “The Creator "*-that being its title. 
The author rightly says that the subjects 
Creator and Creation are as old as thought 
itself, and their antiquity dates back to the 
time in the distant past when men really 
began to think.“ But this does not at all 
prove that the theories of the existence of 
a Creator as a first cause and of- creation 
as a secondary effect is a correct one; 
rather the fact that it originated in the 
stage of human intellectual evolution when 
man “thought as a child,” when his mind 
was in embryo, is strong presumptive evi- 
dence that the theory is erroneous. 


Under the caption “Thought Forms.“ the 
author gives a short article, the first sen- 
tence of which reads: “And it is also 
natural for us to think that no object can 
be formed without a previously formed 
thought pattern.“ This is a statement so 
commonly made that it may well be called 
common-place. Restricted to the formation 
of objects. by, man, it may he accepted əs 
true. But outside of man’s intellect it is 
only the animism of the simple-minded 
ancients carried down into present-day 
science by the stream of hereditary descent. : 
It implies that all objects are formed by the 


hands of some pre-existing being in accord- 
ance with certain plans and specifications 
he has deliberately worked out, as an 
architect of today plans a house and builds 
it according to those plans. But as in the 
matter of a Creator or First Cause, those 
who accept this assumption fail to go an- 
other step back in the chain of cause and 
effect and inquire who or what produced 
the thought patterns of the being who 
formed the “thought patterns they speak 
of! As in the other case, there is no be- 
ginning or ending of the chain of causes 
and effects in the production of varying 
forms of objects or things. 


Again. in this article, the professor says 
unqualifiedly that “a majestic Master Mind 
creates electrons and directs them how to 
actuate to form all existing things.” This 
is purely dogmatic--an assumption to sus- 
tain a fallacious theory of the origin of 
things. Why not say a still more majestic 
master mind creates his “ majestic Master 
Mind” and directs it how to direct electrons 
how to actuate to form all existing things. 
and so on to infinity? | | 


To Review readers who are of a specu- 


lative turn of mind and enjoy metaphysical 
discussion, | can say that they may find 
much in this book to entertain and interest 
them, and | think there are many valuable 
facts that may afford instruction stated in 
connection with the theoretical specula- 
tions; and to such l heartily commend the 
work and hope its author will secure for 
his book a world-wide reading. 


— 


A Open Letter to Society from Con- 
vict 1776. With an Introduction by 
Maud Ballington Booth. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. publishers. New 
York, 158 Fifth ave. Cloth. [2mo, 
pp. 160, 75 cents, net. 3 


This is a book written from “the stand- 
point of the cell” on crime, imprisonment 
as penalty, prison reform, etc. As such it 
should be read with a reservation of judg- 
ment that admits the proverbial “ grain of 
galt” to make due allowance for prejudice. 


The old saw that, 
“He who feels the halter draw 
Has a poor opinion of the law.“ 
has undoubtedly good grounds for its ex- 
istence and popularity. Yet it is well to 
s:e both sides of any question and to con- 
sider the testimony for and against any 
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proposition, provided, one has that scién- 
tific spirit of enquiry and self-cont®@b-that 
enables him to hold his judgment—his 
final decision—in reserve until all the evi- 
dence, pro and con, is in. 


The contents of the boo are hriefly given 
thus: I Salutation (introductory); 2, 
About Criminal Classes”; 3, About Pun- 
ishment; 4, About Your Penitentiary; 5, 
About Reformation, and 6, Conclusion. 


It is stated that the un-named author has 
been in “one or two” of the Western pen- 
itentiaries. This experience is too narrow 
upon which to justify a general conclusion 
as to how prisons are managed all over the 
United States. ln some, old methods are 
still in vogue; in a number of others, great 
reforms and novel experiments have been 
inaugurated or put upon trial. The writer 
bitterly complains of the view of crimin- 
ality. and penalty usually entertained by 
“ scientific” writers; but this, to my mind, 
does not prove that he is right and they 
wrong, but that he is incompetent to take 
a broad view of the subject, and also that 
the criminologists have probably stepped 
rather heavily upon his corns! To those 
interested in the subjects of criminology, 
penology and prison reform, the book can 
be commended. 


Eight Pillars of Prosperity. By James 
Allen. New York, Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 233. Price 
51.00 net. 


In his preface to this volume the author 
says that the moral virtues are the foun- 
dation and support of prosperity as they 
are the soul of greatness. They endure 
forever, and all the works of man which 
endure are built upon them. Without 
them there is neither strength, stability. 
nor substantial reality, but only epemeral 
dreams.” And accordingly we find the 
“eight pillars of prosperity treated of in 
this book to be Energy. Economy, Integ- 
rity, System, Sympathy, Sincerity, Impar- 
tiality and Self-Reliance. upon which is 
built “The Temple of Prosperity,” and to 
each of these virtues as a heading he de- 
votes a chapter, each subdivided into 
“elements, as Industry, Efficiency. Honesty, 
Accuracy, Insight, Simplicity, Justice, Wis- 
dom, Decision, etc. 

The work is readable and in some degree 
instructive though somewhat metaphysical 
and inexact in the use of terms. 
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Correspondence Department 


SUGGESTIVE LETTERS AND EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO “THE REVIEW” 


From a Practical Humanitarian. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 22.—l am very, 
very sorry, that I shall not longer have that 
pleasant, instructive, monthly visitor—that 
excellent magazine— The Humanitarian 
Review; but my loss is responsible for 
only a small part of my sorrow or regret, 
the main being that you must, because of 
ill health and a lack of finances, give up 
that which it is needless to say, is to you 
a Child of Love; for what else have you 
gotten for these nine years of labor except 
the satisfaction of a good work well done ? 


It seems to me that the subscribers (and 
l am glad to say that I am one) should be 
ashamed at not having arranged long be- 
fore this to support the publication and 
allow you to manage and edit it, thus 
giving you an opportunity to review the 
writings of others, to further research and 
of puting your whole thought into the 
work of writing and editing, besides some 
time for recreation and pleasure. Such an 
act on our part would be nearer to that 
which we advocate--Humanitarianism. 


Perhaps it is now too late for us to change 
conditions; but should the magazine be 
published by another, and should you write 
for it (or for any publication) the least we 
can do for you to show our appreciation 
of your work would be to individually re- 
quest such editor or editors to print all 
articles you may wish to contribute, thereby 
creating the largest possible demand for 
your writings, in an effort to get for you as 
good compensation as possible. 

l sincerely hope that a cessation from 
long hours of indoor work, tedious and 
most exacting in its nature, may speedily 
recuperate your waning vitality and give 
vou many long years of peaceful and com- 
fortable life, and when you feel so disposed 
that you may cheer me with articles (in 
some suitable publication) such as you 
have given before, and such as can only 
some from ripened years and diligent re- 
search. 


With. best wishes for you and family, | 
am sincerely yours, 


3817 Trinity st. J.E. Wright. 


Koksilah, B. C.. October 26.-—I enclose a 
postal note for $2.25; be kind enough after 
you have renewed my subscription to add 
what remains to the Taber fund. I appre- 
ciate the magazine very highly. I have 
experienced life for 83% years, and must 
say that I consider it a poor affair, and the 
happiest man is he who troubles his head 


least about it. Robert McLay. 


Los Gatos, Cal., Nov. 2.—Begging pardon 
for delay, find within wherewith to sen 
me The Review another year. While my 
mental powers are gradually growing 
weaker along with the physical, we ol 
veterans must stand up bravely for Free- 
thought which means free speech and a 
free press. I feel that light is breaking 
and heretics growing stronger and more 
numerous. Give my kindest regards to 
our old veteran fighter, Comrade Shaw and 
to his esteemed and talented daughter, 
Katie. rest. 


A Letter of True Sympathy 


Chamberlain, S. D., Nov. 15.—Enclosed 
find money order for $5.00, for which 
please extend my subscription for another 
year. Also send me the following books 
and pamphlets: A Future Life ? land others 
to the value of $2.36.] 


notice with sincere regret in your No- 
vember number that overwork, worry and 
the approach of old age make the further 
publication of The Review doubtful—a 
calamity which I feel would be an irre- 
trievable loss to your many friends and 
subscribers and a shock to Freethought 
and progress. 

Ever since | have been a reader of The 
Humanitarian Review I have considered 
it the best publication of its kind that l 
know of, and while | will hope that you 
may yet succeed in securing its continu- 
ance, | feel that we shall greatly miss your 
superior brain-force and clear, broad liber- 
alism at the helm. I still will hope that 
the realization of the impending loss will 
arouse enough of your friends to yet avert 
so serious a loss to the cause of Freethought 


and progress. L. H. Willrodt. 


SUGGESTIVE LETTERS 


A Letter of Practical Sympathy. 


Independence, Mo., Nov. 15.—I have 
seen in the November Review that you are 
in failing health and fortune. | am very sorry 
to hear it. I have been a subscriber for 
about two years, and in that time you have 
nestled, so to say, a place in my heart. 
You, above all men, | honor, because with 
your intelligence and good sound sense 


you stand for truth, and in your noble 
manhood express it to friend and foe. 
cling to that expression—an earnest man 
is the noblest work of God; and while I 
did not have the opportunity while I was 
young to. search for higher life, | have to 
make up while I am old—now going on to 
my 75th year of age. 

l always long for truth, search for it, and 
have bought papers and books to get it 
yet in all my life I never enjoyed it so 
much as in your Humanitarian Review, 
and | hope, if money will see you all right. 
that your friends will come to your aid, 
and that your health may continue good 
for many years. l herewith enclose M. O. 
for $5.00 so it may aid you a little in your 
affliction and hope you will accept it as a 
part of a debt I owe you for the light you 
have given me in my old age. You may 
send me a copy of the View of Lambert's 
Notes on Ingersoll and renew my subscrip- 
tion to The-Review for another year. 


John C. P. Zismer. 


“Never Give Up the Ship.” 

Marietta, Ohio, Nov. 6.—Oh, no! Never 
give up the ship! Just do what you can 
comfortably, and I am sure subscribers will 
never grumble. I wish | were capable of 
helping you with your editorials, letters, or 
something, but | know I am not a very 
good writer. Keep it going. Less than 
you give is worth more than $1.00 a year. 

How much would it cost to get sufficient 
help for you to continue The Review? | 
know you are independent, but some of 
us feel as if it were our place to do more 
than pay $1.00 a year for The Humanita- 


rian Review. IMirs.] Helen M. Lucas. 


Reply.—lt is as hard for me to discontinue 
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the publication of The Review as it is for 
any of ita loyal friends to have it discon- 
tinued ; the thought of it is like the thought 
of consigning to the tomb a member of my 
family, and | can realize what that is for | 
have had to do this with a wife with whom 
I lived forty-three years, and three children. 
But relentless time is bound to part me from 
this work some time, and I feel that the time 
is now. True, I still live, but I feel that any 
hour I am liable to cease to live, and | 
think it is better to settle up the affairs of 
The Review now while 1 am able to do so 
than to wait and suddenly die and leave 
all in confusion with no provision made 
for supplying those who still have some- 
thing due them on subscription. Besides, 
l have tried to find some one or more who 
would undertake the publication work and 
take the responsibility of costs, allowing 
me to keep on editing the magazine as 
long as | could do so, even without mone- 
tary compensation, but I have been unable 
to find anyone who would do this. So it 
seems to me that only two courses lie be- 
fore me: Suspend publication with pro- 
vision for sending another Liberal magazine 
in the place of The Review to those who 
have paid in advance of Dec., 1911. and 
so leave all things in order, or keep on two 
or three months longer and then be forced 
by death or lack of means—both now 
threatening me--to discontinue abruptly 
and leave all unprovided for and in con- 
fusion. | have chosen the former course, 
which though more painful to me is the 
more in accordance with common sense 
and just dealing. So I have made arrange- 
ments with W.H. Maple, of Chicago, to 
take over my subscription list and supply 
with the /ngersoll Memorial Beacon all my 
subscribers who have credit on subscrip- 


tion after Dec. 31, 191 1.—Editor. 


It Was Just Right. 


Caledonia, Mich., No. 1 1.—‘* The Sword 
of St. Peter is just right. O, that there 
were more poorly-paid heroes of the pen 
—sincere disseminators of the truth. Such 
as the H. R.'s editor and most of its read- 
ers have no grafting ability, and hence 
little wealth. [ am sincerely sorry that 
your strength is failing. I hope that you 
will be enabled to continue the magazine, 
for it is the most constructive Freethought 
periodical published. If the December 
issue be the last, let the note of warning 
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against America’s most pernicious enemy 
be sounded clearly. | have had much 
personal experience with Catholicism, and 
I know that Rome depends upon anything 
rather than investigation for her propa- 
ganda. The Catholic laity and most of the 

rieats are sincere, but the hierarchy are 
Machiavellian to the last degree, and the 
persistent enemies of liberty always, My 
very best wishes for your health, 


Harvey W. Jacox. 


Lyons, Kansas, Nov. 12.—I was wholly 
unaware that my subscription had exp.red 
until | saw the numbe: on my wrapper. 
like that plan of notification, as it is all- 
sufficient and not easily overlooked by the 
party interested. 

Permit me also to say that | am well 
pleased with the H. R. Although I have 
been a subscriber but one short year, l 
consider it as much of a necessity as the 
food | eat or the clothes I wear. l enclose 
a dollar with the feeling that l am very 
sure of getting my money's worth. 


W. W. Walcott. 


From a Veteran Free Thinker. 


Rockford, Ill., Nov. 4.—I sorrowed greatly 
when I learned by your recently-received 
letter that probably The Humanitarian Re- 
view will be suspended with the December 
number. | believe | commenced with its 
firat issue, and I have read each publica- 
tion down to the present, and though, 
probably, the oldest Spiritualist now living, 
being in my 93rd year, and having been 
a representative to investigate the then so- 
called Rochester knockings,” by the Fox 
Sisters, who met and co-operated with a 
committee from Brooklyn, in 1848, and 
whose report | published in my Pennsyl- 
vania papel, yet the fairness you have 
exhibited in all your articles relating to the 


believers in that cult has pleased me, and 


had long since determined to continue a 
reader for the residue of the years which 
may be left me. 


May I not hope that should your own 
health fail you, so you cannot continue the 
laborious task of keeping alive. a free 
thought publication, some other person o 


ability will come to the front, and either 
join you or assume the responsibility of ite 
continuance ? 

For 64 continuous years connected with 
the pubiic press, much of the time my own 
publisher, yet could I drop off fifty years 
resting on my shoulders, | would love to 
join you; and perhaps I could persuade 
you that caterpillars, which are transformed 
into butterflies, and great black bugs, which 
are transformed with gilded wings into 
locusts, are not the only creatures who lay 
off the habiliments with which they were 
first clothed and live right on, revieed and 
wonderfully changed by the transforma- 
tion, 

l agree with you in repudiating the pro- 
ductions of a barbarous priesthood as not 
of divine origin. And I cannot believe 
that stars, which modern science says are 
suns to other solar systems, and so distant 
that light from them travelling at the rate 
of 168,000 miles a second, requiring mil- 
lions of years to reach this earth, were 
made by that being called God in Genesis. 


With thanks for the pleasure you have ` 


given me during the last many years while 
reading The Review, permit me to sub- 
scribe myself, always your friend. 


G. W. Brown, M. D. 


P. S. Should you desire to use this, please 
correct, abridge, extend, or use in any 
manner you wish. | 
4 


East Los Angeles, Nov. 6.—I am getting 
used to the new front and like it betier. 
Your Oct. number is extra full of thought 
provokera. e correspondence is spicy, 
and that is what I like. Your warning to 
Humanitarians that the church is not dead, 
or dying, is timely and good. It should 
be told over and over, until they wake up. 

Nov. 18.—I am very sorry to hear of 

our trouble. I hope that you are feeling 

etter. I hate to have The Review stop. 
It ia so far ahead of any other Freethought 
magazine or paper that | know of that | 
have no hope of raplacing ‘it. The Nov. 
number is excellent. If you could only get 
someone to do the manual labor, so you 
could do editorial work only, it would be 
nice. Well, you have fought a good fight, 
and | am sure all your readera wish you 
well; but we will sure miss you as editor. Y our 


true friend, l 
S. F. Davis. 


153 N. Prichard at. 


SUGGESTIVE LETTERS. TO THE REVIEW 


Some Suggestive Comments 


Fort Worth, Texas, Nov. 9.—I have re- 
ceived the November number of The Re- 
view, and have read it with much interest. 
I do not think Prof, W. F. Jamieson can 
possibly refute what you have so forcibly 
and accurately defined as the correct 
meaning and proper use of the word Free- 
thinker. | am familiar with the correct 
meaning of the word and Í am certain that 
you have defined it correctly in every way 
in both of your articles on the subject, 
What you published in the November H. 
R. from his pen on the subject was about 
the weakest and most inaccurate effort at 
reasoning l have ever read, that was written 
by an educated man of some ability. 

I will be pleased if you will publish the 
enclosed article by Prof, Max Verworn, 
and the comments on it headed “ Immor- 
tality,” with some comments of your own 
on the article “Immortlity,” or on both of 
them. The question as to where or how 
the belief or hope of immortality originated 
has been asked and answered over and 
over again, and the uplift of the human 
race, if there is any such thing, has been 
explained and dilated on in many ways: 
but I wish to secure some thoughts from 
you on those subjects for the benefit of 
some of my acquaintances. 


The Old Testament of the Bible, while 
teaching plainly that there were such beings 
as witches, and that the God.of the Jews 
had no objection to his people having a 
plurality of wives (see Num. chap. v.) does 
not teach the doctrine of immortality: 
although | am aware that some lines in the 
books of Job and Psalms are sometimes 
quoted as proof that it is taught in the firet 
part of that book. Job was undoubtedly 
skeptical on the subject or he would not 
have asked the question, “If a man die, 
shall he live again? 

When | was quite young l used to won- 
der why it was that the “uplift” of the 
pagan religions of Greece could advance 
a nation high enough to produce such 
men as Socrates and Plato, and that pagan 
Rome produced much nobler men than 
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Christian Rome has given to the world, | 
have no admiration whatever for the char- 
acters in the Old Testament, 

The hope of immortality aa taught in the 
New Testament is of Greek origin, | think, 
as far as | can ascertain, | think Plato 
merely apoke of it as a hope and not as a 
fact, 

am pressed for money at present, but 
I will order some books from you and aid 
yau in some other way before the end of 
1911. I want several copies of A Future 


Life? F. Villepigue. 


Letter from New Zealand. 


Christchurch, Oct. 19.—lt is some time 
since | had the pleasure of sending you a 
few lines. It is not because our good-fel- 
lowship is in any way lessened, Any gen- 
eral news of our Dominion that | can give 
you, apart from our Freethought movement, 
would be of little interest to you, inasmuch 
as you have not yet had the pleasure of 
visiting our country, 

The New Zealand Rationalist Associa- 
tion held its anniversary dinner in our city 
on Sept. 5. It was well attended by over 
120 representative men and women, loyal 
to freedom of thought, | enclose our menu; 
also cutting from our local paper giving 
the names of those who reaponded to the 
toasts to our kindred associations, The 
number of guests who attended our func- 
tion may appeal to you as a small gather- 
ing after thirty years of active work, but | 
must point out that our population is small 
when compared with your American cities, 
Those who attended our 30th anniversary 
were all citizens or those Freethinkers who 
live within a few miles of Christchurch, 
We have among our members men and 
women living in all parts of our dominion, 
and our official organ, The Examiner, edited 
by Mr. W. W. Collins, circulates in all parts 
of our country. e paper, since its birth 
four years ago, has done a great work in 
the wide spreading of rationalistic princi- 
ples againat supernatural dogmas, like your 
grand Humanitarian Review in your coun- 
try—which | am glad to read in its cor- 
reapondence columns letters from sub- 
scribers living in all sections of the republic. 
Long live The Humanitarian Review, and 
its ever watchful and humane editor, is the 
wish of, fraternally yours, Henry Allen. 
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Dr. Peebles Replies to Judge Ladd. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 20.—The 1eaders 


of this broad-minded journal will bear 
witness that Judge Ladd was the attacking 
party in this controversy, stating publicly 
that there was not a grease spot left for 
me to stand upon.” And before further 
advancing in my reply, | must insist that 
Judge Ladd treat his peers and superiors 
with becoming courtesy. In his article in 
a late Spiritualist journal of Chicago, he 
charges that free-thinking Rationalist and 
scholar, the Hon. Andrew D. White, Ex- 
President of the Cornell University, with 
“humbug.” Here follow some of his ill- 
timed and impudent words: lt is de- 
plorable that a man (President White) of 
his scholarship did not think it beat to be 
honest This foreign mission was 
to him of more value than the truth 

and so he pasted a bare falsehood over 
the truth of history.” Again, he speaks of 
our late Berlin ambassador (A. D. White) 
as “humbugging.” For this vitriolic in- 
justice Judge Ladd should manfully apol- 
ogize to all free thinkers; and | am one, 
believing in that Infinite Presence, God, 
the moral grandeur of humanity and a 
future conscious existence, All really great 
men are patient and modest. This, my 
friend, the Judge, must remember. 


It is strongly suspected by the Judge 
that I have “misconstrued the law of evi- 
dence.” And yet, having had seventeen 
public debates during the past sixty years 
with orthodox’ ministers, denouncing their 
dogmas, as “the fall of man, salvation 
through the atoning blood of Jesus and 
eternal hell torments.” Negatives are some- 
times more potent than afhrmatives. Ro- 
man Catholics for centuries affirmed and 
boldly stated that the earth did not revolve 
around the sun. Honest, yet ignorant, they 


did their best to maintain their position. 
Judge Ladd states emphatically that “Jesus 
Christ was a myth; and references to him 
in the Talmud are base forgeries.” Ques- 
tioning the truth of these statements, | de- 
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manded and still demand the proofs of 
these (his) statements. 


The Judge's copy from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, commencing, “Not a single 
fact.“ etc., is mangled; the wording is 
twisted and substituted; using the word 
Panthera instead of Pandera. All this 
might measurably be expected by a pre- 
judiced witness, but not by a judge or an 
ex-judge. 


I stoutly deny that these some twenty 
references made to Christ in the Talmud.“ 
are admitted by our best biblical and other 
scholars to be “spurious forgeries.” Name 
them, Judge. On the contrary, concerning 
numbers, I have in the book, Christianity in 
Talmud and Midrash, by Prof. R. Traverse 
Herford, B. A., seventy-six references to 
Jesus Christ under Jeshu (Grecized to 
Jesus) as “that man,” “the hung,” “he 
whom we may not name,” the fool,” the 
“magician,” “Ha Notzri (the Nazarene), 
the “Min,” “Minim,” “ Minuth ” (heretics). 
Page 362. 


The Judge says give me a free hand 
I will pile up evidence to support my view 
that Christ was a pure myth.” Friend 
Davis, do, yes, do, | pray you, give him a 
free hand (awarding me the same space) 
that he may crown his last years by anni- 
hilating—blotting out of existence the Jesus 
whom Voltaire praised, whom omas 
Paine honored, of whom Col. Ingersoll 
said: “I place Jesus with the great, the 
generous, the self-denying of this earth, 
and for the man called Christ I feel only 
admiration and respect (The Iconoclast. 
Jan., 1881); and whom the illustrious A. D. 
White, in his Warfare of Science with Theology. 
pronounced “the blessed founder of Chris- 
tianity.” 

I put upon the stand two personages by 
way of helping the Judge to start off in 
proof of his statements concerning the 
“ Myth Jesus” and “the forgeries” about 
him. The late Rabbi l. M. Wise, president 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Hebrew College, 
states in his Origin of Christianity, that “ The 
Talmud mentions six of the apostles. They 
were undoubtedly a number of young and 
humble tradesmen of Galilee, who for somè 
time enjoyed the benefit of their master's 
“Then we have the Talmud 
with its numerous anecdotes about Acher, 
as the rabbis called Paul, which are of 
inestimable value to historians.” 


Rabbi Jacob Saul Alyhasashas, of Jeru- 
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salem, pronounced by German scholars 
one of the most learned men of the world, 
is an extensive author, receiving medals 
from the Sultan, Emperor William and the 
French Academy, and whom 1 had the 
honor of meeting when in the city of Jeru- 
salem, and from whom | took notes of his 
“Talmudic readings” relating to Jesus. 
Here follow some of the abbreviated notes, 
rigidly preserving the ideas: “As Jews: 
we naturally dislike Christians because of 
malignant persecutions by them for cen- 
turies. Jews did not crucify that man 
Jeshu; it was the Romans. He violated 
the laws of Moses; he was a fanatical 
Galilean, practicing magic by the great 
temple gate; his teachings were mostly 
borrowed from the iabbis before him; 
though unjust to the Pharisees, living much 

ith the Essenes as a Jew of the Jews, we 
claim him; he disturbed the great assem- 
bly and sought the favor of Samaritans; 
he was patriotic with kindly feelings, and 
he associated with the depraved and the 
poor, accepting the baptism of John, etc.” 


I should like to quote extensively from 
his great work, An Explanation of the Tal- 
mudic Problems. The field is now open for 
Judge Ladd's proofs of the “forgeries,” of 
which he must give books, pages, dates 
and the names of the forgers. 

In his closing paragraph, Judge Ladd 
says that Unitarians, with his friend, Dr. 
Peebles, deserve his pity.” Returning the 
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BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 
A ia Booklet from The Review Press. 


Laconic Expressions of Self-evident Truths of Rationalistic 
Humanitarianism, from the Viewpoint of 
Modern Science. 
Large, Clear Print, Good Paper, Beautiful Cover: Price, 10c Postpaid. 
Order from The Review, 854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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sympathetic compliment, Unitarians, no 
doubt, pity the Judge who so zealously 
struggles to annihilate a fellow-being who 
never harmed him and who believes in no 
higher final destiny for himself than dust 


and ashes. 
519 Fayette st. J. M. Peebles, M. D. 


Complete Files of Volume X—Aug. to 
Dec., inclusive, can be supplied in limited 
quantity. The five copies to one address, 
postpaid, 40 cents. In this volume the 
leading articles are valuable and their 
titles are set out in another part of this 
list under Nos. 104, 106, 107 and 108. 
Sept. No. (105) contains The Cross Above 
the Flag, by the Editor, Comment on 
Paulsen's Introduction to Philosophy, F. 
H. Hesse: Sketch of Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
Dr. I. H. Betz; Freedom or Self-Control, 
Eliza Mowry Bliven, and the usual other 
departments of interesting matter. This 
number cannot be supplied except as a 
part of the complete Vol. X. 


No. 104, August, 1911.— Portrait of 
Ingersoll and Editorial on the Creat 
American Agnostic (Birthday Memorial): 
Bible a Book of Myths, Editor; Christian 
Freethinkers, Prof. Jamieson; Psychic 
Researches of a Rationalist, Mr. Bartlett; 
Heaven Here and Now (verses) by the 
Editor, and other poems. Arena, Views 
and Reviews, Editorials and Letters. 
Each, 8c., by mail. 10c., eight, 50 & 60c. 


A Collection of Original 


Price 60c. 
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Low-Priced Good Reading----HUMANITARIAN REVIEW Back Numbers. 


Contents and Prices. 


The following list of Back Numbers of 
The Reviéw comprises those issued after 
the enlargement, Aug., 1908, and the 
price is 5 cents each, by mail 6 cents; 
per dozen, 50c., by mail, 60c. 

No. 08, August, 1908. —Pictures of the 
Home ot The Review and Its Editor; 
Some$Cardinal Principles, Editor; Pro- 
gress of Freethought, Judge Waite; 
Truth, the Appreciation and Value of It, 
Prof. Lester F. Ward, Introduction by 
Prof. Wakeman; Review of the Life of 
Ingersoll, Wm, J. Armstrong; and the 
usual editorial and other departments, 


No. 69, Portrait of Ernst Haeckel; In- 
troductory to Origin and Evolution of 
Ethics, by Singleton W. Davis: Preach- 
ers and the People, Prof. Jamieson; * A 
Spook Wanted,” Mr. Taber; The Re- 
view Reviewed, Mrs. C. K. Smith; Not 
a Mind-and-Matter Question, John Mad- 
dock; Appreciation and Value of Truth, 
Prof. Lester F. Ward—Introduction by 
Prof. Wakeman; interesting Views and 
Reviews, and an Exchange Table Depart- 
ment; Editorials on Ernst Haeckel, etc., 
and Letters. 


No. 70, Materialism, C. W. G. Withee: 
Classification of Rock Strata, W. Plotts: 
Decline of the Church, G. Major Taber; 
Ethics, Editor; James Lick, Dr. I. H. 
Betz; Review of the August Review, 
Prof. Jamieson; Truth (third paper), 
Profs. Ward and Wakeman; Experience 
with Mediums, S. Blodgett; with the 
usual editorial and other departments. 


No. 71, Ethics, the Editor; Religious 
Relics in Unbelivers, Austin Bierbower; 
Human Nature and Character, Rev. A. 
Kent; How Christian Teachers are Made. 
M. A. Brigham: Reply to Preachers 
and the People,” Rev. C. J. Harris; He 
Did the Best He Could, S. F. Davis, etc. 


No. 72, Humanitarian Proverbs, Edi- 
tor; Some First Principles, Singleton W. 
Davis; Our New Cosmology, Prof.Wake- 
man; What Do We Know About God ? 
G. Major Taber; Why are Not Things 
Plainer ? John Maddock; Parable of the 
Foxes, Editor; Bible on the Resurrection, 
S. F. Davis; Views and Reviews, Ex- 
change Table, Editorial. Department 
(large), Correspondence, etc. 3 


No. 90, June, 1910.—Leading Articles, 
on The Origin and Evolution of Ethics, 
by the editor; Asironomical History, Dr. 
Betz; Vienna, Mr. Bartlett. First Law 
of Evolution, and other Editorials, with 
Views and Reviews, Arena of discussion, 
Suggestive Letters, Poems, etc. Price, 
5 cents each; by mail 6 cents; or 50 cents 
per dozen, by mail 60 cents. 


Vol. IX, comprising 12 numbers from 
and including August, 1910, to July, 1911, 
can be supplied complete for 65c., by 
mail; postage 18c. extra. 


No. 95, Nov., 1910.— Chief Contents— 
Jesus, Man or Myth? by C. L. Abbott: 
Tribute to Ingersoll, Mr. Alger; Ethics, 
the Editor; Creator and Creation, Prof. 
Larkin; Foreign Missions, Mr. Taber; 
Views and Reviews, Arena and Editorials 
on Roosevelt and the Pope, and other 
things of interest, with many interesting 
letters. Price, 5 cents each, by mail, 6 
cents; or 50 cents per dozen, by mail, 60 
cents. Following three, same price. 


No, 96, Dec., 1910.— Positive Proof 
that Jesus was a Man, C. L. Abbott; 
Myth of Jesus Christ, the Editor; ?ro- 
gress and Stagnation, Judge Ladd, etc., 
with Views and Reviews, Arena, Ros- 
trum, and a large and interesting Edi- 
torial Department,. and many good Letters 
in the Correspondence Department. 


No. 97, January 1911.—Day-Dream of 
Sixty Years Ago (verses), by the Editor; 
Immortality, Mr. Alger; The Myth of 
Jesus Christ, Editor; Dr. Eliot's New 
Religion,” Mr. Stephenson; Creator and 
Creation, Prof. Larkin; The Rostrum, 
Views and Reviews, Arena, and interest- 


ing Editorial and Correspondence De- 


partments. 


No. 102.—June, 1911. The Bible a Book 
of Myths, Singleton W. Davis; Socrates, 


Mrs. Lascelles-Burnette; Religious Truths, 
Francis Alger; Is There Evidence of Im- 


mortality, G. Major Taber; Collapse of 
the Mythical Theory,C. L. Abbott; Poet- 
ry, etc., Views and Reviews, editorials in 
reply to Abbot’s “Collapse” article, Evi- 
dences of Immortality, etc., and a large 
number of suggestive letters, 


( List continued on next page.) 
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No. 102, June, 1911.— Bible a Book of 
Myths (No. 4), the Editor; Socrates, 
Mrs. Lascelles-Burnette; Religious Truth, 
Mr. Alger; Is there Evidence that Man 
is Immortal ? G. Maior Taber ; Collapse 
of the Mythical Theory, C. L. Abbott. 
Views and Reviews. Editorials on Mr. 


Abbott’s Collapse of the Mythical 
Theorv.“ Spiritualism as Evidence of 
Immortality. etc.. and a very large 


Correspondence Department filled with 
interesting Letters from readers of the 
magazine. Each 5c., by mail, 6c.,-dozen 
copies, 50c., mail, 60c. | 


q Vol. VI, comprising seven numbers 
just previous to enlargement, complete, 
25 cents: by mail, 35c. 


No. 61, January, 1908.—Humanitarian 
Proverbs, by the Editor: The Church 
of Humanity,” Editor; Origin of Moral- 
ity, David Swing; Future Life, by J.J. 
Brown, with Editorial Reply. Views and 
Reviews. Editorials, Poems and Letters. 
This number was printed before the en- 
largement. Price, by mail, each 4c; per 
dozen by mail, 40c, 


No. 62, Feb., 1908. -— Humanitarian 
Proverbs, Editor; Merging ot a Satellite 
with its Superior, Wm. Plotts; Thomas 
Paine, Mr. Elliott; two good poems, 
Views and Reviews, Editorials and Let- 
ters. Each, by mail 4c.; per dozen, 40c. 


No. 93, Humanitarian Proverbs, Editor; 
Golden Verses of the Pythagorians, S D. 
Parrish; a very extensive Views and Re- 
views department. This is a good num- 
ber and quite a number of copies are yet 
jn stock. 

No. 64, April, 1908.— Humanitarian 
Proverbs, the Editor; Ethical Authority, 
H. Dundas; The Church and the Work- 
ers, W. W. Collins. Poems, Views and 
Reviews, Editorials on Intellectual Sight 
vs. Spiritual Sight,” etc. 4c each, 40c 
a dozen. postpaid. ° 

No 65, The Church and the Workers 
(concluded from No. 64), W. W. Collins; 
Parsing of Orthodoxy, Manly A. Brig- 
ham; Review of A Future Life? Prof. 
Jamieson; Views and Reviews, etc. 


No. 67. Humanitarian Proverbs, Editor: 
Peter Rebuked (poem), D. B. Stedman; 
Study of Human Nature, F. J. Gould; 
Views and Reviews, Exchange Table, 
Editorial, Letters, etc. 
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@ The following numbers were printed 
before the enlargement but are worth many 
times the price asked for them. 


No, 49, Portrait of “Saladin.” A Fu- 
ture Life ? Editor; The Scientific Ulti- 
mate, Judge Waite; Pagan Origin of 
Hell, Judge Ladd; Faith and Reason, 
Dr. Bell; In Memorium— Death of the 
Editor of the London Agnostic Journal: 
Editorials on Sin Against the Spirit of 
Science, Hell Located in the Heavens, etc. 


No. 50, Omnipotence of Matter, Editor: 
Liberalism and the Sub-Human, J. M 
Greene; Facts Dispel Theories, Prof. 
Holt; A Future Life ? 9th paper, Editor; 
Editorials on Facts Also Prove Theories, 
Has Man Reached the Limit, etc, 


No. 51, Matter Immaculate, Editor: 
God vs, Nature, Herman Wettstein; Free- 
thought and Liberalism, J. H. Klein; 
Editorials, Letters, etc. 

No. 52, A Modern Psalm (to the Sun), 
Editor; Hebrews—Egypt and the Exo- 
dus, Judge Ladd; Kindness of “ Provi- 
dence,” (poem) Editor; God vs, Nature, 
H. Wettstein; A Future Life ? 9th paper, 
Editor; Editoriala on Unthinkableness 
Elemental Substance Only Eternal, In- 
telligence in Nature, etc. | 

No. 53, What Is Myth, Editor; Heav- 
en and Hell, J. I. Klein; The Hebrews in 
Egypt, Judge Ladd; A Future Life? Ed. 
itor; Reply to H. Wettstejn, J. Maddock; 
Editorials and suggestive letters. 

Nos. 54, 55, 56, etc., all contain excel- 
lent articles, aud the volume (V) can be 
supplied complete, 12 numbers of 1907, 
for 25c., or 35c by mail. 

No. 56, Aug., 1907. The Ring of the 
True and of the False, by the Editor: 
The Scientific Ultimate, Prof. Wakeman: 
A Future Life ? (concluding paper). the 
Editor; New Theory of the Universe, 
Mr. Greenough; No Religion in the 
Schools, Mr. Brown. Editorials on A 
Scientist’s Inadvertance, etc., and inter- 
esting lettera with editorial comments, 
4c. each; 40c, per dozen, postpaid. 


No. 57. Sept., 1907.—Proverbs by the 
Editor; Rise of Grecian Literature, Judge 
Ladd; The Scientific Ultimate, John 
Maddock. etc. Editorials on Reason De- 
pendent on the Senses, a Dangerous Half- 
Truth, Vaporous Theories, etc., with 
some very excellent letters from Review 
readers. Each, 4c., doz., 4c., postpaid. 
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GOOD BOOKLETS For Sale at Low Prices 


By Singleten W. Davis, 852 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


| ETERNITY of the EARTH 


Electricity the Universal Force 
BY DANIEL K. TENNEY 
| A book of 105 pages, beautifully 


FALLACIES of FANH 


| FALLACIES of FAITH | 
As Promulgated by Two Meth- | 
| 


odist Preachers 

Discussed and Refuted 
printed on fine paper and hand- BY ‘‘ PERSEUS.’ 
somely bound in cloth, price 50c 


Address SINGLETON W. Davis, 
854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pamphlet, 62 pages, price. 15c. 


‘That “Safe-Side” Argument 
BY J. O. STEPHENSON 


A lively discussion of the old, last 
resort of the Christian when all of 


THE 


CHRIST STORY: 


THE FOUNDATION 
DEFECTIVE 
BY W. J. DEAN 


24 large, closely-printed pages, in 
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the other props of his shakey ait- 
castle theology have been knocked 
out, viz: O well, I'd rather be on 
the safe side; if the Bible is true III 
be saved if lam a believer, and if 
there is no hell or future life Pll be 
paper cover; price 10c. had sale at just as well off as the unbeliever.” | 
ORCS OF THE REVIEW Price 10c. Review office. 4 
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UDDHISM OR CHRIS- 
TIANITY : WHICH? 
A Lecture by C. W. G. Withee 


Booklet of 64 pages, with por- 
trait of the author; paper cover 

price 15c. order from the RRvylxw office 
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Ingersoll Memorial Beacon 


A Non-partisan Monthly de- 
voted to Science, Freethought, 
Rational Right-doing, and to 
Good Government of, for and by 
the People. 

Terms; $1. a year; single copy 10c. 

Published by the Ingersoll Beacon 
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A Lecture by C. W. G. Withee. A discus- 
sion of the subject from the view-poir.ts ot 
the hygienist, the economist, the moraiist, 
and the humanitarian, and of the duty of the 
philanthropist to do his utmost to convince 
all that there is no greater crime than rock- 
less slaughter. Logical and interesting. 


A 32-page pamphlet, clear print and heavy 
paper, 10c. Order from The Review office. 


NOW THYSELF: 
A Lecture before the 
Liberal League of Minneapolis. 


BY C. WAG. WITHEE. 


A very able ‘and interesting 
discussion, valuaole toevery lib Co., Wm. H. Maple editor and man- 
thinker ; price 15c. ger, 78 La Salle st., Chicago, III. 
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854 E. 54th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Origin and Evolution of Ethics, by 
Singleton W. Davis. Principles of 


Ethics (or Moral Laws”), were 


they supernaturally revealed, or 
are they products of human expe- 
rience and Evolution? 162 pages, 
heavy paper covers, 50c, postpaid. 


Humanitarian Proverbs ; by Single- 


ton W, Davis. A collection of orig- 
inal, laconic expressions of self-evi- 
dent truths and moral sentiments, 
including a chapter of “ Humanita- 
rian Beatitudes in rhyming coup- 

lets. A neat pamphlet in beautiful 
paper cover; 10c, postpaid. 


The Light of Reason. A double- 
column pamphlet of 160 profusely 
illustrated pages—portraits of a 
number of prominent Freethinkers 
and others, and a lot of good Ra- 
tionalistic reading matter. Souve- 
nir of the Ind. Rationalist’ Associ- 
ation. Price 50c, postpaid, 


The Bible and Modern Literature. 
Comparing the Literature of Today 
with the Ancient Jewish Scriptures. 
By Edward Adams Cantrell, Pam- 
phlet, 58 pages, heavy covers, 15c.) 


Chaldeo-Babylonian Civilization, by 
Judge Parish B. Ladd; pamphlet, 
good print, fine, heavy paper and 
neat cover, 10c. | 


Science Is Religion: The Monistic 
Religion, a pamphlet publication 
of a lecture by Prof. T, B. Wake- 
man before the Manhattan Liberal 
Club, New York, 10c. 


A Universal Monistic Alliance, by 
Prof. Ernst Haeckel, in pamphlet 
form, published at the office of the 
REVIEW—thirty valuable concise 
scientific theses. Postpaid, 6c. 


Suffering, Struggle and War From 
the Higher Thought. By Richard 
Edward Titus. Printed and pub- 
lished at the Review office. Pam- 
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by Two Methodist Preachers 


named herein Discussed and Re- 
futed, by Perseus.“ Pamphlet 


of 62 pages; price 15 cents. 
clusions of a Truth Seeker Free- 
thinker, by D. W. Sanders. inclu- 
ding his famous Letters to Billy 
Sunday.” 40 pages, price 10c, 


Know Thyself: a Lecture by C. W. 


G. Withee. Exceedingly inter- 


7 Booklet of 37 pages, price 
15c, : 


Vegetarianism. A Lecture. By C. 
W. G. Withee, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Very logical and interesting. 32 
pages, only 10 cents, 


Teachings of Jesus not Adapted to 
Modern Civilization: with the true 
character of MaryMagdalene. By 
Geo. W. Brown, M. D. 3rd edition, 
revised and enlarged; pp. 48; 15c. 


The Christ Story; or the Founda- 
tion Defective, By W. J. Dean. 
Pamphlet of 24 closely-printed 
pages; price 10c. 


That “Safe Side” Argument: a new 
booklet by J. O. Stephenson, of 
Santa Anna, Texas, printedfor the 
author at the Review office. 
Price, postpaid, 10c. 


Uncle Sam’s Religion: or Why We 
Don't Want the Bible in the Pub 
lic Schools, J. G. Schwalm. An 
unofficial address in reply to an 
official Baccalaureate Sermon on 
The Bible in the Public Schools,” 
by Rev. A. F. Ragatz. Price 15c. 


Death in the Light of Science: a 
Cheerful View. By Prof. W. F. 
Jamieson. This is a beautiful 
new pamphlet giving personal ex- 
periences of the author and many 
others on the verge of the tomb, 
intended to dispel the fear of death 
and cheer even the non-believer 
in a future life in his approach to 
“that mysterious realm,” “from 
which no traveler ever returns.” 
Printed and published at The Re- 
view office. Price 10c. 


pPhlet of 28 large pa ges on heavy ; 
paper cover. 10c, postpaid, 
Fallacies of Faith, As Promulgated 
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THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 


A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY DEVOTED TO 


Rationalism, Science of Mind, Biology, Sociology, 
Comparative Religion, Liberal Freethought, 
Humaneness, Ethical Culture, ` etc. 
SINGLETON. W. DAVIS, Editor and Publisher, 


854 E. Fifty-fourth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


@ The Humanitarian Review is a magazine devoted to the 
study of Psychology, Comparative Religion, the mythical 
character of the Bible and mythical origin of Christianity, 
Ethical Culture, Secularism in the Public Schools and all 

departments of Government—National, State and Muuici- 
pal—Liberalism i in Religion, and especially to y 


8 Concrete, 
Practical, Organized and 
Aggressive Propagandism of 


Truth as Revealed by Modern Science. 


Q THE REVIEW labors for the emancipation of the human 
mind from the debasing thralldom of Superstition, Super- 
naturalism and Mysticism, and for the up-building of an 
enlightened, ethico- scientific life. It is radical without, be- 
ing rabid, and aims to refute the errors of men by reason 
rather than ridicule or acrimonious disputation. It stands 
for Virtue, Morality and Nobility of Character. as the best 
safeguards’ for this life and the best preparation for any 
possible future life. 


The “Ingersoll Memorial Bense 


Of Chicago (128 N. La Salle st.), will be supplied to the Review 
subsribers after Jan, t, 1912, in place of The Review. ee the 


" Final Announcement" on page 203, within. : % 


Q Attention is called to the list of Back Numbers of The Masser: 
tarian Review on pages 218 & 219 of this issue. There is a good chance 
to select some excellent reading matter that you may get at a merely 
nominal price. Those magazines, though printed from three months to 
three or more years ago, are not stale by any means. The kind of mat 
ter published in The Review is as good one year as another. These num- 
bers will be found entertaining and instructive to the buyer and then 
he may distribute them among his friends who are not too bigoted to 
read them. The contents of each number is given; so select what you 
want and order them for the good of yourself and friends ae well as 
for the benefit of The Review's publisher. 
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